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PREFACE. 


If  the  question  were  to  be  asked  :  What  has  been  the 
greatest  affliction  to  the  human  race  ?  Probably  most 
people  would  answer  "  war."  The  prevalence  of  this  opin- 
ion is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact,  that  wars  are  preceded 
by  angry  debates  in  the  senate  and  elsewhere,  and  finally 
ushered  in  with  the  noisy  ring  of  artillery  and  the  loud 
shouts  of  advancing  armies.  But  the  ravages  of  war  are 
usually  confined  to  one  or  two  countries  and  often  times  to 
small  parts  of  countries.  Then  too,  it  is  frequently,  if  in- 
deed it  is  not  generally  the  case  that  people  not  residing  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  contending  armies  remain 
prosperous  during  the  whole  conflict.  As,  for  example,  our 
own  country  during  the  late  rebellion,  and  England  in  her 
fierce  war  with  Napoleon. 

If  we  study  the  subject  carefully,  we  shall  discover  that 
there  is  another  destroyer  of  human  happiness,  which  rarely 
confines  itself  to  one  or  two  countries  but  oftener  sweeps 
over  the  earth,  therefore  is  much  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
war.  Indeed  it  sometimes  leads  to  war,  always  to  discon- 
tent and  bickering.  It  overtakes  us  so  frequently  and  tar- 
ries so  long,  that  we  are  seldom  free  from  its  contaminating 
and  painful  presence.      Its  coming  disappoints  just  expecta- 
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tions,  blights  hopes,  crushes  noble  .aspirations,  and  frequent- 
ly drives  men  to  despondency,  madness  and  even  suicide. 
Its  approach  is  silent ;  it  comes  unseen  and  unheralded  like 
an  arrow  through  the  night.  But  its  ravages  are  terrible 
and  far  reaching.  Only  the  rich  and  they  that  have  fixed 
incomes,  escape  suffering.  The  most  enterprising  in  busi- 
ness, and  those  that  depend  upon  wages  for  bread,  are  cer- 
tain victims.     This  enemy  is  called  hard  times. 

Several  years  ago  I  placed  my  mind  upon  this  subject 
and  began  a  course  of  investigation  and  research.  I  soon 
learned,  that  general  hard  times,  almost  without  exception, 
had  been  the  result  of  selfishness  on  the  part  of  the  few, 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  many,  and  that  to  remedy  the 
evil  it  was  only  necessary  to  acquaint  the  people  with  a  few 
facts  of  history  not  generally  known,  and  certain  principles 
of  economic  science  never  before  made  plain  to  the  masses 
of  mankind.  To  that  end  I  have  written  this  volume,  and 
called  it  "The  Dawn  of  a  New  Era  in  Finance." 
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THE  DAWN  OF  A  NEW  ERA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

My  purpose  in  the  discussion  upon  which  I  am 
about  to  enter  is  not  to  think  and  analyze  for  the 
people  but  to  induce  them  to  think  and  analyze  for 
themselves.  I  would  stimulate  thought,  I  would 
move  the  mind,  I  would  encourage  the  masses  to 
look  upward.  The  mental  atmosphere,  above  the 
common  level  of  thought,  is  like  the  sky  at  eve.  At 
first  glance,  only  one  star  is  seen  to  twinkle  in  the 
distant  vault.  Soon  another  breaks  through  the 
darkness,  then  another,  and  another,  and  another, 
till,  in  the  flashing  light  of  countless  millions,  mes- 
sages of  hope  and  wisdom  and  strength  are  seen, 
spread  far  and  wide,  broadcast  and  free,  to  feed  the 
hungry  mind  of  man  in  its  onward  march. 

In  thought  there  is  progress,  development  and 
security.  Thought,  once  free  and  on  the  wing,  soon 
passes  the  boundaries  of  written  law,  mounts,  soars 
and  revels  in  a  universe  of  knowledge,  gathers  its 
rich  treasures  and  spreads   them   about   our   feet, 
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brings  a  wealth  of  beauty  into  human  Hfe,  steady- 
ing every  honest  step,  giving  wings  to  every  noble 
endeavor.  It  is  the  development  of  mind  produced 
by  the  exercise  of  thought,  that  gives  us  our  proud 
pre-eminence  above  the  beast.  Physically  compared, 
we  are  inferior  to  most  of  the  brute  creation.  Most 
animals  are  capable  of  preserving  their  own  lives 
very  soon  after  birth,  while  only  through  the  tender- 
est  care  of  others  can  the  human  infant  maintain  its 
existence  upon  the  earth.  The  fleet  deer,  bounding 
over  hills  and  leaping  cascades,  leaves  man's  very 
halting  footsteps  far  behind. '  The  birds  can  frolic  in 
the  ethereal  blue  above  the  clouds  and  rest  at  night- 
fall on  the  mountain's  crag  or  by  the  rippling  stream 
in  the  valley.  But  man,  chained  down  by  the  bur- 
den of  his  own  weight,  must  trudge  upon  the  earth, 
and  rest  at  night  very  near  where  evening's  twilight 
•overtakes  his  weary  footsteps.  The  whale  can  ex- 
plore ocean  depths  from  sea  to  sea,  while  men  would 
perish  beneath  the  waters.  In  physical  strength,  the 
elephant  is  immeasurably  the  superior  of  the  human 
kind,  and  in  a  death  grapple  man  would  be  but  the 
plaything  of  that  huge  monarch  of  the  forest.  But 
to  man's  physical  strength  has  been  added  the 
mighty  power  of  intellectual  culture,  making  him 
monarch  of  the  earth,  the  air  and  the  sea.  With  his 
diving-bell,  he  marches  boldly  into  the  briny  flood 
and  wrenches  from  old  ocean  her  long  hidden  treas- 
ures. In  his  canvas  coach,  he  sweeps  up  into  the 
blue  vault  far  above  the  storm,  and  laughs  at  the 
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lightning's  play  and  the  thunder's  peal  below.  The 
invalid,  unable  to  walk  a  single  mile,  sweltering  be- 
neath the  almost  tropical  sun  of  the  gulf,  may  seat 
himself  in  a  magnificent  car,  drawn  by  a  tireless 
iron  steed  begotten  by  thought.  In  a  few  hours  he 
is  breathing  the  tonic  air  of  Mount  Washington,  in 
the  regions  of  perpetual  snow.  Should  the  fleetest 
animal  upon  earth  undertake  this  journey,  starting 
at  the  same  time  and  place,  in  a  few  moments  he 
would  appear  a  motionless  speck  in  the  dim  distance 
behind. 

These  grand  achievements,  and  ten  thousand 
times  more,  are  ours,  —  and  they  are  all  the  result 
of  thought.  I  would  turn  the  minds  of  our  people 
into  that  line  of  independent  thinking  and  resolute 
action  through  which  all  great  inventions  and  great 
discoveries  have  come,  and  by  which  all  great  ad- 
vances in  civilization  are  made,  yea,  and  of  which 
our  own  government  was  born. 

In  the  immortal  discussions  that  took  place 
among  the  Fathers,  prior  to  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  great  Washington,  and  many  others,  whose 
names  bloom  in  history,  held  tenaciously  to  the 
opinion  that  England  would  relent,  cease  her  op- 
pression of  the  Colonies,  and  that  war,  therefore, 
was  uncalled  for.  But  that  destiny  which,  as 
Shakespeare  has  said,  "shapes  our  ends,"  found  a 
man  who  believed  otherwise  and  who  dared  avow 
that  belief,  although  mighty  men  opposed  him.  He 
was  not  rich  in  this  world's  goods  —  he  did  not  care 
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to  be.  Comparatively  speaking,  he  was  unlettered. 
He  knew  less  of  literature  than  any  of  his  illustrious 
contemporaries.  When  asked  by  a  friend  if  he  had 
read  a  certain  new  book,  he  answered,  "No;  we 
are  too  old  to  read  books,  let  us  read  men."  That 
man  was  Patrick  Henry,  the  forest-born  Demos- 
thenes. Truly  a  son  of  nature,  he  read  from  her 
volume.  He  saw  men  act  at  popular  gatherings 
and  in  the  Senate ;  he  watched  their  associated 
movements  everywhere,  and  divined  their  meaning 
in  his  rambles  by  the  rippling  stream  and  in  the 
deep  silence  of  the  forest ;  he  studied  the  meaning 
and  tendency  of  the  conduct  of  the  British  Ministry ; 
his  skilled  eye  detected  no  signs  of  relenting,  no  in- 
dication of  brotherly  love,  no  smile  of  affection  ;  but 
in  all  its  acts  he  saw  a  frown,  sullen  and  threatening, 
like  the  brow  of  a  storm.  He  felt  that  our  experi- 
ence with  England  did  not  justify  the  hope  for  peace 
with  which  his  associates  had  solaced  themselves, 
and  after  advising  his  colleagues  not  to  close  their 
ears  against  a  painful  truth,  he  woke  a  deeper 
thought  and  stirred  a  grander  impulse  with  these 
words  of  wisdom :  **  I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which 
my  feet  are  guided,  and  that  is  the  lamp  of  experi- 
ence." This  was  a  powerful  argument  for  war  at 
that  time,  and  a  clear  statement  of  a  grand  principle 
of  nature  and  reason,  whose  inevitable  goal  is  se- 
curity and  happiness.  In  this  discussion  let  us  emu- 
late the  example  of  Patrick  Henry  —  read  in  the 
light  of  experience,  trust  to  our  own  reason,   and 
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not  refuse  to  entertain  truths  because  they  are 
painful. 

Leading  up  to  the  central  subject  of  this  volume, 
I  find  it  necessary  to  notice  briefly  some  of  the  lead- 
ing attributes  of  man's  nature,  and  the  most  striking 
differences  between  the  human  and  the  brute  crea- 
tions. For  in  this  we  find  the  prophecy  of  a  fairer 
future,  the  dawning  of  a  new  era  for  the  human 
race. 

While  differing  entirely  from  Mr.  Darwin,  as  to 
the  probable  origin  of  the  human  kind,  I  neverthe- 
less admit  that  there  are  many  similarities  between 
the  human  and  the  brute  species.  Indeed  our  own  day 
and  age  furnish  many  parallels.  The  keep-all-you- 
have  and  get-all-you-can  principle,  held  to  by  so 
many  is  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  lower  animals. 
The  miser  and  avaricious  hoarder  of  wealth,  intent 
on  gain,  pursuing  his  enterprises  with  heated  breath, 
gathering  from  any  and  every  source,  giving  no  quar- 
ter, ignoring  the  rights  and  caring  not  for  the  happi- 
ness of  others,  accumulating  a  thousand  times  more 
than  his  necessities  require,  keeping  at  bay  all  who 
would  solicit  charity  from  his  superabundant  hoard, 
reminds  one  of  the  methods  of  the  animal  that 
wrenches  from  his  weaker  neiofhbor  even  more  than 
he  needs,  and,  although  gorged  himself,  keeps  his 
paws  tightly  pressed  upon  what  he  cannot  consume 
and  growls  at  every  passing  creature  whose  hungry 
eyes  happen  to  wander  in  the  direction  of  his  ill- 
gotten  possessions. 
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But  whether  our  first  earthly  parents  were  a 
happy  pair  in  Eden's  bower,  or  some  species  of  ani- 
mal tribes  roaming  the  earth  in  search  of  prey,  is  not 
material  to  this  discussion.  Suffice  it  to  say,  we  are 
here,  separated  from  the  brute  creation  by  an  im- 
passable gulf;  we  are  filled  with  desires  and  aspira- 
tions which  grow  with  our  growth  and  strengthen 
with  our  strength.  Not  so  with  other  orders  of  liv- 
ing creatures.  The  birds  desire  no  other  plumage, 
and  build  their  first  nest  with  as  much  skill  and  care 
as  ever  afterward.  The  fox  is  content  with  his  cov- 
ering, and  never  improves  on  his  first  den.  The 
lack  of  desire  and  capacity  to  improve  or  change 
conditions  is  present  with  the  whole  brute  creation. 
The  thousandth  generation  has  no  more  —  desires 
no  more  than  the  first.  They  eat,  drink,  sleep  and 
are  satisfied.  For  them  the  past  is  dead,  and  the 
future  promises  nothing  new  or  better.  Not  so  with 
man.  He  mourns  over  wasted  days  and  dreams  of 
a  brighter  morrow  stretching  even  into  the  eternal 
world.  The  satisfaction  of  his  present  desires  only 
begets  more  and  stronger  ones,  while  the  gates  of 
knowledge  open  wide  before  his  advancing  footsteps. 
Hence  while  the  beast  tarries  in  the  jungle,  man  flies 
on  up  the  hill  of  eternal  progression. 

We  progress  by  a  law  of  our  own  being.  To  il- 
lustrate :  One  journeys  to  an  uninhabited  region ; 
from  another  part  of  the  globe  comes  a  second,  then 
a  third,  and  so  on^  They  pitch  their  tents  here  and 
there,  wide  apart  at  first,   but    as  one  learns   the 
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whereabouts  of  another  they  nestle  closer  together ; 
soon  foot-paths  lead  from  one  habitation  to  another ; 
they  are  made  happier  and  push  their  enterprises 
with  more  success  by  mingling  together  and  having 
frequent  interviews.  As  their  numbers  increase, 
broad  highways  are  laid  out  from  settlement  to  set- 
tlement, acquaintanceship  extended  and  intercourse 
kept  up  over  a  wider  range  of  country.  They  must 
have  food  to  eat,  clothes  to  wear,  and  a  thousand  and 
one  things  necessary  to  their  sustenance  and  comfort. 
One  possesses  inventive  genius  above  the  rest;  he 
prefers  to  be  a  mechanic.  Another's  taste  leads  him 
to  cultivate  the  soil.  Another  has  a  speculative  turn 
of  mind ;  he  prefers*  mercantile  pursuits.  Another 
takes  to  books ;  he  will  make  a  good  editor  and 
teacher.  Now  the  one  with  the  speculative  turn  of 
mind  cannot  compete  successfully  in  mechanical  en- 
terprises with  the  one  who  has  a  much  greater  in- 
ventive genius.  Neither  can  he  who  has  a  natural 
adaptibility  to  farming  equal,  as  a  teacher,  him  who 
has  a  greater  aptitude  for  books.  Therefore,  each 
will  be  happier  and  more  successful  in  the  pursuit 
which  best  agrees  with  his  natural  tastes  and  capac- 
ity, while  all  will  get  better  results  from  their  labor 
by  allowing  each  to  follow  the  natural  bent  of  his 
own  mind  in  selecting  an  occupation.  Hence,  the 
desire  for  the  highest  success  and  most  rapid  pro- 
gress, induces  one  to  engage  in  one  kind  of  business 
and  another  in  another.  In  other  words,  from  a 
diversity  of  gifts,  and  the  natural  desire  to  improve 
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their   condition,   we  find  men  engaged  in   a  great 
variety  of  pursuits  and  enterprises. 

Now  since  we  find  man  possessing  the  attributes 
of  mind  that  make  him  naturally  progressive,  let  us 
look  for  the  most  potent  physical  means  by  which 
and  through  which  he  accomplishes  his  purposes  and 
satisfies  his  desires.  For  to  work  intelligently  for  the 
accomplishment  of  any  purpose  or  to  anticipate  the 
future  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  we  must  under- 
stand the  nature,  uses  and  power  of  the  tools  we  are 
employing  in  the  work  of  progression.  To  this  end, 
we  will  suppose  one  member  of  a  community  to  have 
manufactured  shoes,  another  hardware,  another  has 
produced  food  from  the  soil,  another  has  a  stock  of 
groceries,  another  of  lumber,  another  has  manufac- 
tured cloth,  —  and  so  the  variety  continues  through 
many  industries.  Each  has  labored  and  produced 
something  necessary  to  the  sustenance,  comfort  and 
happiness  of  his  fellow-beings.  But  he  has  not 
parted  with  it ;  no  exchange  has  taken  place ;  now, 
what  are  they  to  do  ?  They  cannot  be  comfortable 
and  gratify  their  desire  for  improvement  by  each  re- 
taining possession  of  all  the  products  of  his  labor. 
The  weaver  cannot  eat  and  drink  his  cloth ;  nor  can 
the  shoemaker  and  lumberman  use  their  wares  as  a 
covering  for  their  bodies.  Even  the  man  of  learn- 
ing must  have  somebody  to  teach,  else  he  cannot 
progress  and  be  happy.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that, 
unless  commerce  begin  and  an  exchange  of  services 
and  commodities  take  place  between  these  people, 
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they  cannot  satisfy  their  desire  for  a  more  comfort- 
able Hfe.  Thus  we  become  social  and  commercial 
beings  from  the  necessities  and  cravings  of  our  own 
nature. 

This  is  an  important  fact  in  the  economy  of  things 
which  very  few  comprehend  in  its  widest  and  deep- 
est sense.  The  principle  here  involved  makes  us 
naturally  dependent  upon  each  other  for  comfort 
and  happiness.  It  seems  to  be  the  fiat  of  Jehovah 
that  all  men  shall  be  brothers.  This  result  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  very  constitution  of  the  earth,  and 
the  atmosphere  surrounding  it.  The  life-sustaining 
qualities  of  soil,  air  and  water,  vary  more  or  less 
with  every  league  of  the  earth's  surface.  No  one 
division  of  our  planet  yields  all  that  is  necessary  to 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  highly  civilized  beings. 
Grade  of  metals,  texture  of  wools,  quality  of  fruits 
and  furs,  medicinal  properties  of  herbs,  hygienic 
power  of  food,  etc.,  vary  with  soil  and  climate. 
Then,  too,  some  abound  where  others  do  not  exist, 
others  flourish  where  some  cannot  be  produced; 
at  the  same  time,  man  is  so  constituted  that 
his  eyes  long  for  variety,  and  the  health  of 
his  body  requires  a  frequent  change  of  food  and 
climate.  Therefore  he  must  travel,  he  must  visit, 
he  must  trade,  he  must  be  brotherly.  What  one 
climate  does  not  yield  another  does ;  what  one  man 
cannot  produce  another  can.  Hence,  in  a  general 
sense,  all  are  dependent  upon  each,  and  each  upon 
all.     The  blacksmith  must  have  his  children    edu- 
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cated ;  but  how  can  it  be  accomplished  ?  The 
schoolmaster  does  not  want  to  exchange  his  services, 
as  teacher,  for  blacksmithing.  The  farmer  wants 
groceries,  dry  goods,  etc.,  and  has  a  horse  to  sell ; 
but  the  grocer  does  not  want  his  horse.  And,  if  he 
did,  the  farmer  does  not  want  to  invest  that  amount 
in  groceries,  and  the  same  obstacle  lies  in  the  way 
of  his  dealing  with  the  dry  goods  merchant.  Here 
seems  to  be  an  insurmountable  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  exchange.  The  blacksmith  cannot  in  a  life-time 
find  one  who  will  educate  his  children  and  receive 
his  full  pay  in  blacksmithing.  Nor  can  the  farmer 
find  a  purchaser,  who,  at  the  same  time,  can  give  in 
exchange  all  the  different  articles  into  which  he 
wishes  to  convert  his  horse.  Now  our  community 
is  at  a  standstill.  As  a  whole  they  have  all  they 
need,  yet  no  single  individual  has  that  which  his 
necessities  demand.  Now,  if  some  method  can  be 
devised  by  which  each  may  exchange  what  he  has  to 
spare  for  that  which  his  progressive  nature  requires, 
commerce  will  begin,  civilization  advance,  and  the 
community  move  on  toward  the  fulfilment  of  a 
higher  destiny.  Happily  for  the  human  race,  such 
a  plan  was  devised  at  a  date  so  early  that  ''  the 
memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary."  The 
tool  by  which  exchanges  have  been  made,  from  time 
immemorial,  is  called  money.  a^l 

Since  the  mind  grasps  a  subject  more  readily- 
through  a  familiar  illustration,  I  will  endeavor  to 
lead  the  reader  up  to  a  conception  of  the  importance 
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of  this  medium  of  exchange,  and  what  we  may  ex- 
pect from  it  in  the  future,  by  giving  a  brief  outline 
of  its  effects  upon  the  birth,  growth  and  higher  civi- 
lization of  our  own  country. 

To  use  a  common  expression,  money  built  and 
launched  the  ship  on  which  our  pilgrim  fathers  em- 
barked for  the  new  world.  In  other  words,  money  shot 
that  first  spark  from  the  forge  of  American  liberty. 
Now  watch  it  in  its  course,  fanned  and  blown  by 
the  winds  of  heaven  across  the  sea,  lighting  on 
Plymouth  Rock  and  for  a  while,  shining  dimly 
around  that  now  renowned  spot  till  1776,  when  the 
declaration  of  American  independence  gave  it  a  new 
inspiration  and  sent  its  cheering  rays  far  and  wide 
over  the  continent.  Money  making  the  exchanges 
and  giving  enterprise  promise  of  reward,  weary  toil 
took  courage  and  quickened  her  pace.  The  wood- 
man seized  his  axe  with  renewed  vigor,  and  New 
England  forests,  that  had  withstood  the  storms  and 
thunderbolts  of  centuries,  now  came  crashing  to 
earth  before  the  determined  blows  of  resolute  free- 
men. Her  rocky  hills,  which  hitherto  had  heard  only 
the  sullen  roar  of  the  passing  gale,  were  soon 
charmed  with  the  sweet  melody  of  the  church  choir ; 
her  valleys,  which  had  sheltered  only  the  beast  and 
the  savage,  were  soon  transformed  into  busy  marts 
of  commerce  swarming  with  civilized  humanity. 
Money  making  such  journeys  possible,  the  enterpris- 
ing sons  of  old  states,  and  the  oppressed  lovers  of 
liberty  from   the   Eastern  world,   bent   their   steps 
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toward  the  uncultivated  fields  of  the  West ;  and  her 
broad  prairies,  silent  but  for  the  howl  of  the  wolf, 
pathless  but  for  the  trail  of  the  savage,  were  soon 
dotted  with  happy  homes  and  smiling  with  golden 
harvests.  Contemplate  the  Mississippi  valley,  as 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  history  a  hundred  years 
ago ;  then  contemplate  it  as  we  see  it  now.  Then  the 
great  father  of  rivers  yielded  his  banks  to  the  deer 
and  buffalo,  and  his  bosom  to  the  canoe  of  the  l\ 
savage.  Indeed,  a  few  decades  back  the  Mississ- 
ippi river  seemed  to  have  no  mission  but  to  leap  St. 
Anthony  and  roll  silently  on  to  lose  itself  in  the 
stormy  waters  of  the  great  Atlantic.  Since  then 
commerce,  born  of  a  medium  of  exchange,  has 
driven  the  deer  and  buffalo  to  regions  more  remote, 
and  made  the  banks  where  they  once  disported  thrill 
and  glow  with  civilization.  The  savage  has  packed 
his  canoe  to  distant  waters,  and  left  the  grand  old 
river  to  bear  the  product  of  great  States  on  its 
bosom  to  the  sea.  41^1 

Again,  think  of  what  money  has  done  to  bring 
our  railroads  into  existence.  In  opening  the  mines, 
in  smelting  the  iron,  in  laying  the  track,  in  building 
the  locomotive  —  in  short,  in  doing  all  that  goes  to 
make  up  our  mighty  railroad  system,  money,  if  not 
the  great  moving  power,  has  been  the  tool  by  which 
that  vast  machinery  has  been  placed  in  position  and 
set  in  motion.  Now  contemplate  is  beneficence,  its 
vastness,  its  grand  and  ever  varying  achievements. 
Nothing  in  romance  is  half  so  wonderful.    Her  high- 
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est  wrought  picture  is  dull  in  comparison,  and  her 
most  fanciful  story,  told  fifty  years  ago,  not  half  so 
far  beyond  the  range  of  probability  as  the  real  his- 
tory of  the  American  railroad  system  would  have 
appeared,  could  a  prophetic  pen  have  written  it  at 
that  time.  Imagine  one  endowed  with  the  power  of 
correct  prophecy  entering  the  office  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  in  1825,  just  after  he  had  travelled,  by  coach, 
and  on  foot,  from  his  home  to  the  nation's  capital,  to 
take  his  seat  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United 
States,  and  saying  to  the  matter-of-fact  old  states- 
man :  **  Sir,  you  have  just  completed  a  long  and 
tedious  journey ;  but  only  a  few  years,  and  those  who 
journey  hitherward  can  elect  whether  they  will  sit 
on  velvet  cushions  or  repose  on  beds  of  down,  and 
travel  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour.  Yes,  sir : 
an  iron  horse  will  leave  this  city,  dragging  a  long 
train  of  coaches  loaded  with  thousands  of  human 
beings.  Westward  bound,  he  will  leap  the  Poto- 
mac, the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  and  in  less  hours 
than  you  were  days  journeying  from  Massachusetts 
to  Washington  he  will  be  passing  the  flying  buffalo 
on  the  plains  of  Kansas  or  starting  the  wild  deer  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  glens,  as  he  bounds  along  his 
iron  path  to  deliver  his  precious  freight  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Bound  northward,  he  will  leave  Washing- 
ton city  sweltering  beneath  a  July  sun ;  faster  than 
the  wind  he  travels,  skimming  the  valleys,  darting 
through  the  forests,  plunging  through  the  hills  and 
gliding  along  the  rugged  mountain  sides  of  New 
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England,  flying  up  New  Hampshire's  loftiest  peak  to 
mingle  his  warm  breath  with  the  frosty  air  of  eternal 
winter."  Picture  to  yourself  the  incredulous  look  of 
the  venerable  statesman  as  he  listens  to  so  wild  a 
prophecy.     Yet  all  this  has  been  accomplished. 

The  American  railroad  engine  flies  along  an 
iron  path,  long  enough  to  encircle  the  earth  five 
times,  reaching  every  city  on  the  continent,  and 
moving  the  merchandise  of  fifty  millions  of  people, 
from  ocean  to  lake,  and  from  lake  to  ocean,  with  as 
much  comparative  ease  as  the  farmer  moves  his  crop 
from  field  to  barn.  In  short,  our  railroad  system  is 
a  mammoth  enterprise;  a  glorious  triumph  of 
American  energy  and  skill,  which  has  been  nursed 
and  developed  by  the  use  of  a  medium  of  exchange. 
Indeed  it  is  as  impossible  to  conceive  of  our  railroad 
system  as  having  come  into  existence  without  the 
exercise  of  human  thought,  as  without  the  co-opera- 
tive power  of  money.  And  what  is  true  of  our  rail- 
road system,  is  true  of  the  railroad  systems  of  other 
countries,  and,  indeed,  of  manufactories  and  colleges. 
In  fact,  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  implements 
of  civilized  life  the  world  over.  ll! 

To  further  illustrate  how  much  our  happiness, 
prosperity,  and  civilization  depend  upon  a  medium 
of  exchange,  we  will  imagine  that  to-day  money 
ceases  to  be,  and  that  to-morrow  morning  we  arise 
without  a  dollar  or  any  corresponding  unit  of  value 
in  existence.  Millions  of  people  desire  to  journey 
from  city  to  city,  from  country  to  country,  and,  in- 
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deed,  from  one  locality  to  another  all  over  the  globe. 
One  has  corn,  another  hardware,  another  threshing 
machines,  another  tea,  another  beer  and  whiskey, 
another  a  steamboat,  another  gun  powder,  another 
clams  and  oysters,  another  soap  and  candles  —  they 
all  have  property  in  some  form,  but  the  railroad  com- 
panies cannot  receive  such  a  heterogeneous  mass  of 
commodities  in  exchange  for  tickets.  Some  are 
perishable ;  others  are  worth  a  million  times  more 
than  a  single  fare.  But,  if  they  were  not,  the  com- 
panies could  not  receive  them,  from  the  fact  that  it 
would  be  an  endless  task  to  exchange  them  for  that 
which  is  required  to  operate  their  roads.  Therefore, 
without  money  railroad  travel  would  cease.  Then, 
too,  journeys  would  no  longer  be  possible  by  ships 
and  steamboats  The  numberless  commodities  and 
products  of  labor,  with  which  people  would  be 
obliged  to  pay  their  fares,  could  not  be  utilized  by  a 
steamboat  company  or  a  ship  owner.  Telegraphy, 
by  which  messages  fly  from  the  sick-chamber  to 
distant  friend,  a  million  times  faster  than  the  wind, 
would  cease  altogether,  for  telegraph  companies 
could  not  exist  if  they  were  obliged  to  receive  barter 
for  sending  messages.  But  suppose  they  could,  — 
think  of  a  miner,  for  example,  packing  his  ores  to  a 
telegraph  office  to  pay  for  a  message,  the  hunter 
running  down  a  deer,  or  the  angler  waiting  to  catch 
fish  before  he  can  telegraph  a  word  to  an  anxious 
friend  or  dying  comrade.  Then,  too,  no  man 
could   carry   mail    if    he   were   obliged   to   receive 
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his  pay  in  eggs,  butter,  milk,  tobacco,  wine,  pork, 
fish,  or  whatever  each  of  the  tens  of  thousands 
might  have  to  part  with  along  the  route  where  he 
gathers  his  numberless  letters.  The  logical  con- 
clusion of  all  this  is,  that  civilization  cannot  advance 
without  commerce,  and  that  commerce  cannot  exist 
without  a  medium  of  exchange. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  influence  of  great 
ideas  in  the  world's  march  of  progression.  I  would 
not  under-estimate  their  value.  They  have  ever 
pointed  the  way.  A  great  idea  led  the  mind  of 
Franklin  in  its  majestic  march  through  the  universe 
of  knowledge,  training  the  lightning  to  do  his  bid- 
ding, and  robbing  the  thunder-storm  of  its  terrors ; 
of  Fulton,  whose  inventive  genius  has  sent  long 
trains  thundering  round  the  earth  in  a  thousand 
directions,  and  ships  flying  with  accelerated  speed 
across  all  the  seas ;  of  Morse,  who  so  wrought  that 
messages  fly  from  continent  to  continent  with  the 
celerity  of  the  sunbeam ;  of  Bell,  who  has  so  far  an- 
nihilated space  that  a  whisper  on  the  air  can  be  heard 
across  great  states,  and  the  tender  tones  of  friends 
recognized  hundreds  of  miles  away.  Indeed  it  may 
be  said  that  money  itself  was  born  of  an  idea.  Ad- 
mitted :  money  is  not  a  creator  as  mind  is,  but  it  is 
the  tool  mind  uses  to  move  the  world. 

The  mind  of  Franklin  sent  the  immortal  kite  to 
solve  the  problem  of  electricity ;  but  the  appliances, 
by  which  the  wonderful  discovery  was  made,  had 
been  brought  into  existence,  and  placed  within  reach 
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of  the  great  philosopher,  through  the  use  of  money. 
The  main-spring  to  our  acts,  or  that  which  may  be 
termed  the  spur  to  human  endeavor,  is  placed  in  the 
very  centre  of  our  being,  and  consists  mainly  in  the 
desire  to  improve  our  condition.  But  our  weapon 
of  defence,  the  prop  to  our  efforts,  the  means  by 
which  we  ascend  step  by  step  the  ladder  of  human 
progress,  the  staff  by  which  we  move  on  conquering 
and  to  conquer,  is  money.  The  sublime  teachings 
of  the  New  Testament  have  done  much  for  hu- 
manity —  but  how  did  these  teachings  get  abroad  in 
the  world?  Had  it  not  been  for  a  medium  of  ex- 
change, they  could  scarcely  have  been  heard  of  out- 
side of  Palestine.  The  feet  upon  which  the  Chris- 
tian religion  has  sped  from  continent  to  continent ; 
the  wings  on  which  it  has  traversed  the  globe,  and 
found  its  way  to  the  islands  of  every  sea ;  the  book 
from  which  the  world  has  learned  the  Lord's  prayer ; 
the  ship  that  has  borne  the  missionary  to  heathen 
lands ;  the  wire  over  which  words  dart  through  the 
air,  and  flash  under  the  sea  to  remote  centres  of 
civilization ;  the  train  on  which  we  leap  the  highest 
mountain,  skim  the  deepest  valley,  and  bound  from 
state  to  state,  as  the  deer  bounds  from  knoll  to  knoll  in 
his  native  forest;  the  schools  and  systems  of 
education ;  the  countless  avenues  of  trade,  com- 
merce and  intelligence  through  which  the  scattered 
fragments  of  the  human  family  are  brought  to- 
gether, as  it  were,  into  one  household  to  exchange 
services,  to  help  and  be  helped,  to  commune  with 
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one  another  and  by  which  all  move  on  toward 
a  higher  and  more  benignant  destiny,  —  all  this 
has  been  possible  by  a  medium  of  exchange 
(Money).  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  fact 
that  the  essentials  of  civilized  life  have  come  into  ex- 
istence and  can  now  be  obtained  only  through  the 
use  of  a  medium  ot  exchange.  It  must  follow, 
therefore,  that  the  facility  with  which  we  can  ac- 
quire those  essentials,  the  rapidity  with  which  we 
progress,  and  the  degree  of  happiness  we  may  en- 
joy, depends  upon  whether  that  medium  is  hard  or 
easy  to  get.  Hence,  the  currency  question  is  one 
of  vast  moment,  especially  to  those  who  gain  a  live- 
lihood through  labor.  If  money  becomes  harder  to 
obtain  this  year  than  it  was  last,  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  those  who  have  not  considerable  sums 
on  hand  will  be  diminished.  To  illustrate :  As 
money  grows  harder  to  get,  we  are  obliged  to  visit 
distant  friends  less  frequently,  because  the  means 
necessary  to  a  journey  costs  more  labor.  If  disease 
is  fastening  itself  upon  us,  it  requires  a  greater  effort 
to  obtain  money  to  employ  a  physician,  or  to  travel 
to  a  more  healthful  clime.  If  we  owe  debts,  they 
are  harder  to  pay.  Even  education  becomes  more 
difficult  since  learning,  especially  the  higher 
branches,  can  be  obtained  only  through  the  use  of 
money.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  our  social  life,  our 
educational  existence,  our  financial  and  commercial 
possibilities,  depend  almost  entirely  upon  whether 
money  is  hard  or  easy  to  get.     Reader,  this  is  the 
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subject  which  I  have  sought  to  develop  and  lead  up 
to  in  the  preceding  pages  ;  this  is  the  thought  upon 
which  I  would  centre  the  attention  of  the  world. 
Here  is  a  principle  of  political  economy  that  is  very 
little  understood,  but  which  is  fraught  with  graver 
consequences  to  the  human  race  than  any  other 
which  philanthropists  or  statesmen  have  been  called 
upon  to  consider  since  the  dawn  of  history. 

The  proper  understanding  of  the  science  of 
money,  will  do  a  thousand  times  more  toward  the 
solving  of  the  labor  problem  than  anything  else, 
and  will  usher  in  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  era  for 
toiling  humanity.  Could  the  world  know  how  its 
happiness  and  destiny  is  affected  by  the  enlarging 
and  shrinking  of  the  volume  of  money,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  making  it  hard  or  easy  to  get,  a 
thrill  of  horror  would  touch  the  human  heart.  Has 
it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  a  few  corporations 
monopolize  the  money  of  the  world,  and  through 
that  determine  almost  absolutely  how  fast  we  shall 
progress  and  how  much  prosperity  and  happiness 
we  shall  enjoy  ? 

The  monopoly  of  money  by  a  few  men,  princi- 
pally bankers,  has  brought  more  suffering  to  the 
human  race  than  war,  pestilence  and  famine  com- 
bined. Those  who  control  the  money  can  and  do 
determine  when  the  people  shall  rejoice,  and  when 
they  shall  mourn;  when  they  shall  prosper;  and  when 
they  shall  suffer  privation.  They  can  say  to  every 
tiller  of  the  soil,  to  every  artisan  at  his  bench,  to 
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every  delver  in  the  mines,  and  to  every  sailor  on 
the  sea,  "  Sirs,  the  price  of  your  labor  and  its  pro-  ml 
ducts  must  be  lowered," — and  it  will  be.  They  can 
build  up  the  fortunes  of  the  profligate  and  idle,  or 
blight  the  prospects  of  the  industrious  and  frugal ; 
they  can  hasten  or  retard  civilization.  The  widow 
in  her  solitude,  the  orphan  in  its  loneliness,  and  the 
merchant  prince  in  his  daily  round  of  business,  can 
be  prosperous  and  happy  only  as  it  suits  the  whims,  f  I 
caprices  or  financial  interests  of  the  money  kings. 
They  affect  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  labor  more  than  any  other  class  of  men 
have  the  power  to  do.  They  have  caused  more 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  business  disasters  that  have 
overtaken  civilized  nations,  and  more  frequently 
thrown  men  out  of  employment,  to  hunger  and 
starve,  than  any  other  human  agency  could.  The 
money  kings  of  America  have  a  greater  power  over 
the  happiness  and  well-being  of  our  nation,  than  any 
crowned  head  of  the  old  world  has,  or  would  dare 
to  exercise,  over  the  happiness  and  well-being  of 
his  subjects.  They  can  send  sorrow  along  every 
avenue  of  trade,  to  the  remotest  village  in  the 
United  States,  in  twenty-four  hours ;  they  can  make 
or  unmake  a  million  fortunes  in  a  single  day  ;  they 
can  crush  the  business  community  in  any  city  in 
America  in  one  week ;  and  what  is  true  of  the 
United  States,  is  true  of  any  and  all  countries  where 
banks  exist.  In  short,  the  world's  great  autocrat  is 
the  money  power.     But  while  this  is  true,  I  must 
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not  Speak  of  banks  as  being  an  unmixed  evil,  per- 
forming no  good  service  for  the  world ;  nor  will  I 
condemn  bankers  and  money  kings  as  more  des- 
potic and  selfish  than  the  generality  of  mankind,  for 
they  are  not.  They  are  simply  successful  in  doing 
what  millions  of  others  would  do  had  they  the 
capacity  and  opportunity.  Least  of  all  ought  the 
people  to  blame  or  treat  them  unkindly,  since  all 
their  franchises  have  been  given  them  by  legislative 
enactments,  sustained  by  the  people,  blindly  or 
otherwise.  Aeain  it  should  be  understood  that  the 
evil  and  dangerous  effects  of  monied  corporations, 
are  not  always  the  result  of  wrong  intent  on  their 
pfart.  The  evil  inheres  largely  in  the  monetary  sys- 
tem under  which  they  operate.  An  honest  banker 
may  at  times  be  obliged  to  bring  great  disaster 
upon  the  community,  in  order  to  save  himself  from 
financial  ruin.  The  treachery  of  an  individual,  or  a 
miscalculation,  which  at  the  time  appeared  correct 
even  to  the  wisest,  may  involve  a  bank  in  serious 
difficulty,  and  so  bring  suffering  to  the  community. 
Doubtless  there  are  very  many  instances  in  which 
bankers  may  be  justly  acquitted  of  any  sinister 
motive  in  the  numberless  business  disasters  into 
which  they  have  plunged  the  people,  and  which  are 
made  possible  only  by  a  bad  financial  system. 
Nevertheless,  the  history  of  banks,  money  kings 
and  monetary  systems,  notwithstanding  their  many 
good  offices,  is  simply  a  tale  of  horror.  And  my 
belief  is,  that  all  attempts  to  establish  a  government 
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under  which  the  people  can  continue  free  and  happy 
will  be  fruitless,  and  all  efforts  to  place  labor  on  an 
equal  footing  with  capital,  and  secure  to  wealth-pro- 
ducers the  results  of  their  toil,  can  avail  but  little 
until  the  question  of  finance  is  better  understood  by 
the  masses.  I  therefore  proceed  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject, hoping  thereby  to  be  in  some  degree  instru- 
mental in  aiding  my  fellow-man  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  which  has  burdened  him  more  than  all  other 
inventions  of  avarice,  and  to  point  him  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  government  under  which  and  through 
which  he  may  become  prosperous  and  happy,  and 
so  continue.  I  know  the  task  before  me  cannot  be 
performed  in  a  day,  nor  by  any  one  man,  nor  will 
the  path  be  thornless  for  him  who  dares  to  tell  the 
truth  against  the  financial  interests  of  great  monied 
corporations.  Again,  rugged  old  systems  stand  in 
the  way,  and  mountains  of  error  frown  upon  me. 
I  do  not  attack  them  without  anxiety.  I  realize  how 
difficult  it  is  to  eradicate  deep-rooted  prejudices, 
and  turn  the  minds  of  men  into  new  channels  of 
thought  However,  the  necessities  of  the  hour  de- 
mand the  best  efforts  of  every  friend  of  humanity. 
Therefore  I  come  to  my  work  with  the  determina- 
tion to  spare  no  pains  to  make  the  subject  plain,  up 
to  the  limit  of  my  ability,  and  to  fairly  present  all 
sides.  In  return  I  ask  the  reader  to  withhold  judg- 
ment until  he  has  followed  me  through  the  argu- 
ment 


CHAPTER  II. 

POPULAR  ERRORS  IN  REGARD  TO  HARD  TIMES. 

The  popular  belief  is,  that  there  must  be  sea- 
sons when  prices  will  fall,  business  stagnate,  and 
the  masses  suffer  from  want  of  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life.  Such  seasons  are  called  hard 
times.  These  dreaded  enemies  of  human  progress 
cannot  be  depended  upon  to  make  their  appear- 
ance at  any  stated  period  or  place,  and  the  time 
they  will  tarry  is  equally  uncertain.  Sometimes 
they  burst  upon  one  country  with  great  suddenness, 
and  then  spread  to  others,  wrecking  fortunes,  de- 
stroying confidence,  hurling  business  communities 
into  bankruptcy,  prostrating  trade,  throwing  labor- 
ers out  of  employment,  and  spreading  disaster  gen- 
erally. Great  prosperity  is  sometimes  interrupted, 
and  rejoicing  suddenly  changed  to  mourning  by 
these  mysterious  and  heartless  visitants  called  hard 
times.  They  have  overtaken  us  so  frequently  and 
under  such  a  variety  of  circumstances,  that  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  some  have  come  to  regard 
them  as  mysterious  visitations  of  Providence;  while 
others  look  upon  them  as  the  phenomena  of  com- 
merce, ebbing  and  flowing  as  naturally  as  the  tides 
of  the  sea.  ' 
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But  that  attribute  of  the  human  mind  which,  on 
seeing  an  effect,  seeks  to  know  the  cause,  —  on  feel- 
ing pain,  would  find  a  remedy,  —  makes  us  restless 
under  the  pressure  of  hard  times.  And  now  that 
willing  hands  are  folded  in  idleness,  and  destitution 
stalks  abroad  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  while  news  of 
labor-strikes  and  bloodshed  come  from  every  land, 
inquiry  is  rife,  human  thought  astir,  and  everywhere 
the  people  are  trying  to  solve  the  mighty  problem 
of  hard  times. 

POPULAR   THEORIES   OF    HARD   TIMES. 

On  the  5th  day  of  January,  1885,  the  New  Yon 
World,  one  of  the  leading  journals  of  America,  sent 
out  a  circular  to  Presidents  of  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, Boards  of  Trade,  etc.,  asking  : 

"  First,  Tlie  cause  of  the  present  depression  in  business. 
Second,  Its  extent  and  character. 
Third,  Remedy  for  the  evil. 
Fourth,  Outlook  for  the  future." 

It  was  natural  that  an  enterprising  journal  should 
consult  such  men  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  business 
depression.  Their  position  as  presidents  of  associa- 
tions, which  effect  the  commerce  of  every  country, 
shows  that  they  have  a  recognized  standing  in  the 
business  world. 

In  their  replies  to  the  World's  interrogatories, 
one  attributes  the  present  hard  times  to 

"  Overtrading,  brought  on  by  the  boom  of  1 880." 
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Another  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 

'*  They  had  their  inception  in  American  manipulation 
of  our  grain  market." 

A  third  that 

**  The  material  causes  are :  overproduction  in  manufac- 
tures and  in  grain  the  world  over,  and  also  undue  inflation 
of  railroad  stocks  in  the  United  States." 

The  World  has  also  pubHshed  a  series  of  dis- 
course, bearing  on  the  present  unhappy  condition  of 
labor  and  business  by  a  prominent  Divine,  of  New 
York  City.  One  appears  in  the  issue  of  May  17th, 
1886,  in  which  the  Reverend  gentleman  lays  great 
stress  on  the  fact  that  so  many  women  and  children 
are  employed  in  factories.  But  he  regards  machin- 
ery as  a  still  more  potent  factor  in  the  problem, 
since  it  performs  the  labor  of  such  a  vast  number  of 
men. 

In  1877,  I  had  a  conversation  on  the  cause  of  the 
hard  times  of  1873  and  following  years,  with  a  gen- 
tleman, who  at  the  time  was  principal  of  a  High 
School.     He  said  to  me : 

**  This  whole  trouble  is  caused  by  extravagance ;  the 
people  have  brought  it  upon  themselves.  I  have  a  neigh- 
bor who  is  eating  his  pound  of  beefsteak  every  day,  when 
a  pint  of  cornmeal  would  answer  his  purpose  just  as  well." 

I  have  quoted  these  several  gentlemen  because 
they  are  representative  men  voicing  the  opinions 
now  prevalent  in   the   Commercial,    Religious   and 
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Educational  world  —  outside  of  Economists.  It 
be  observed  that  their  theories  accord  with  those 
put  forth  by  most  of  the  leading  politicians,  bankers, 
newspapers,  etc.,  and  believed  more  or  less  by  the 
people. 

EXTRAVAGANCE. 

Now  let  us  put  these  theories  under  scrutii?y 
and  see  how  far  any  or  all  of  them  can  be  made  to 
account  for  general  hard  times.  We  will  begin  with 
the  Professor's  theory  of  extravagance. 

The  general  financial  condition  of  the  people 
must  of  necessity  correspond  to  the  general  activity 
of  business.  In  all  branches  of  trade  we  are  de- 
pendent upon  each  other.  That  is  to  say,  the  pros- 
perity of  one  branch  of  business  depends  upon  the 
prosperity  of  others.  For  illustration :  a  city  like 
New  York,  with  a  million  inhabitants,  is  consuming, 
say,  fifty  million  pounds  of  meat  per  annum,  at  a 
cost  to  them  of  eight  cents  per  pound,  or  four  mil- 
lion dollars  in  the  aggregate.  Now  the  Professor's 
theory  is,  that  should  these  people  change  from 
meat  at  eight  cents  per  pound,  to  cornmeal  at,  say, 
one  cent  per  pint,  they  would  save  the  difference. 
He  has  not  looked  far  enough  to  see  that  they 
would  save  only  in  the  first  instance.  It  would  re- 
act upon  them,  and  they  would  soon  lose  it  again  in 
the  falling  off  of  their  income  from  the  country. 
For  the  fifty  million  pounds  of  meat  which  the  city 
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consumes  yearly,  the  farmers  receive  four  million 
dollars.  They  are  thereby  enabled  to  purchase 
liberally  from  the  city.  But  should  the  city  let  the 
pint  of  cornmeal  take  the  place  of  the  pound  of  beef, 
the  farmer's  annual  receipts  would  be  only  one- 
eighth  as  much,  which,  of  course  would  compel 
them  to  purchase  much  less  from  the  city.  And  in 
the  same  proportion  that  the  farmers  lose  their 
power  to  purchase,  the  city  loses  its  power  to  sell, 
and  vice-versa,  and  the  result  is,  stagnation  and 
hard  times  for  all.  When  the  farmers  purchase 
buggies,  the  carriage-makers  receive  the  money, 
and  pay  some  to  the  wood-worker,  carriage-trim- 
mer, painter,  blacksmith,  tinner,  grocer,  butcher, 
etc.,  and  they  in  turn  pay  a  large  proportion  back 
to  the  farmers  for  the  products  of  their  farms. 
Then,  too,  when  the  farmers  purchase  liberally,  they 
keep  the  mechanics  and  those  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits  employed  and  prosperous  at  their  own 
business,  which  is  to  the  advantage  of  all.  This 
principle  extends  through  all  branches  of  trade  and 
industry  and  applies  no  less  to  the  purchase  of  food 
than  to  all  other  commodities.  If  all  purchase  lib- 
erally, all  will  receive  liberally.  Therefore  the  Pro- 
fessor's theory  of  extravagance  fails  to  account  for 
hard  times.  Individuals  can  be  extravagant,  they 
can  waste  and  destroy  and  impoverish  themselves 
thereby ;  but  usually  what  one  of  this  class  loses 
others  gain,  and  general  results  are  not  materially 
affected  by  them.     But  where  was  the  evidence  of 
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extravagance  among  the  people  in  1873? — and 
where  is  it  now  ?  Is  it  in  the  superabundance  of 
carriages  and  costly  equipages  lying  loosely  about 
their  stables?  Is  it  in  rich  furniture  and  gaudy 
trappings  in  their  houses  ?  Do  their  wives  glide  in 
costly  slippers  over  velvet  carpets,  gaze  on  frescoed 
walls,  or  feast  their  eyes  on  imported  pictures  and 
costly  statuary  ?  And,  when  the  farmer  returns  at 
night,  after  his  daily  battle  with  rude  and  rugged 
nature,  on  the  prairie  or  in  the  forest,  do  sweet 
strains  from  a  Chickering  or  a  Steinway  cheer  his 
drooping  spirits,  or  solace  his  weary  evening  hour? 
Not,  unless  perchance,  the  kind  evening  breeze 
wafts  a  strain  from  the  rich  man's  parlor  in  yonder 
town.  As  a  rule,  the  farmer  s  music  is  confined  to 
the  twitter  of  the  swallow,  the  song  of  the  woodland  j 
bird  and  the  lowing  of  his  herd,  and  his  industrious 
and  frugal  wife  gazes  on  naked  walls  and  scrubs 
bare  floors ;  and  the  condition  of  the  farmer  corres- 
ponds to  that  of  the  industrial  classes  generally.  I 
fail  to  see  any  good  reason  for  charging  our  people 
with  extravagance. 


OVERTRADING. 


We  will  next  consider  the  theory  of  overtrading, 
advanced  by  one  President  of  a  Board  of  Trade. 

Overtrading,  if  it  means  anything,  means  that 
the  people  have  bought  too  much  and  sold  too 
much.     Trading    must   mean   buying   and   selling. 
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One  cannot  sell  unless  another  buys.  Now  if  the 
people  have  bought  too  much,  what  has  become  of 
it  ?  As  I  have  just  illustrated,  we  do  not  find  it  in 
their  possession  now.  Or,  to  state  the  same  propo- 
sition in  another  way,  if  the  poor  have  bought  too 
much  from  the  rich,  what  have  they  done  with  the 
goods  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  rich  have  bought 
too  much  from  the  poor,  what  have  the  poor  done 
with  that  which  they  received  in  payment  for  the 
goods  ?  They  have  neither  money  nor  goods  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  the  belief  that  they  have  bought 
or  sold  too  much.  Perhaps,  however,  this  worthy 
President  of  a  Board  of  Trade  had  it  in  his  mind 
that  the  people  had  bought  too  much  on  credit.  If 
this  be  what  he  most  meant,  he  is  wrong  again  and 
no  nearer  accounting  for  hard  times  than  he  was  with 
the  proposition  which  I  have  just  refuted.  The  same 
arguments  that  answered  the  former  answer  the 
latter.  To  convict  the  people  of  having  bought  too 
much  on  credit,  or  otherwise,  we  must  either  find  the 
goods  in  their  possession  or  prove  that  they  have 
had  them.  As,  for  example,  to  convict  a  man  of 
theft,  you  must  at  least  trace  the  goods  into  his 
possession  at  some  time.  And  this,  as  I  have 
shown,  cannot  be  done  in  the  present  case  of  the 
people.  Now  if  he  were  to  go  still  farther  and 
claim  that  the  enormous  indebtedness  of  the  people 
is  evidence  of  overtrading,  he  would  be  again  at 
fault  For  if  the  people  have  no  more  goods  than 
they  really  need,  and  are  still  in  debt,  then  the  fault 
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is  not  in  overtrading,  but  in  the  fact  that  they  did 
not  have  money  to  pay  down  for  that  which  they™ 
needed.  I  think,  therefore,  we  may  dismiss  the 
subject  of  overtrading  with  the  feeHng  that  the 
cause  of  prevaiHng  hard  times  Hes  deeper  than  the 
vision  of  our  Board  of  Trade  friend  has  yet  pierced. 


MANIPULATION  OF  OUR  GRAIN  MARKET. 


To  say  that  the  manipulation  of  our  grain  mar- 
ket can  have  been  the  primary  cause  of  the  present 
wide-spread  business  depression,  as  one  President 
of  a  Produce  Exchange  has  stated,  is  to  allege  a^| 
cause  sadly  out  of  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  result  predicated  upon  it.  Grain  is  only  one  of 
many  commodities  ;  it  has  neither  been  withheld 
from,  nor  thrust  upon  the  market  in  any  unusual 
manner  or  degree.  Therefore  it  finds  its  way  to 
localities  where  demand  exists,  with  the  same  fa- 
cility as  other  commodities.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
manipulators  have  kept  the  price  of  grain  up ;  for  it 
is  not  relatively  higher  than  meat  and  other  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  price 
has  been  kept  down,  then  the  great  mass  of  con- 
sumers, who  outnumber  grain  producers  more 
than  ten  to  one,  have  been  gainers  thereby.  But 
the  fact  that  the  price  of  grain  has  maintained 
about  the  same  ratio  to  that  of  other  commodities 
for  many  years  past,  is  conclusive  evidence  that 
speculators  have  not  affected  it  very  materially  after 
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all.  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  more  money  locked 
up  in  grain  now  than  formerly.  Indeed,  the  price 
being  lower,  there  probably  is  not  as  much.  While 
it  is  true  that  our  farming  community  have  suffered 
more  or  less  through  the  intrigues  of  grain  specula- 
tors, yet  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  mar- 
ket has  been  more  powerfully  manipulated  recently 
than  it  was  in  1880  or  in  other  seasons  of  pros- 
perity. In  short,  it  cannot  be  shown  that  the  man- 
ipulation of  the  grain  market  has  been  at  all  instru- 
mental in  disturbing  the  current  of  commerce,  or  in 
producing  the  stagnation  and  hard  times,  which 
now  prevail  over  nearly  the  whole  civilized  world. 

WOMEN   AND   CHILDREN    IN   FACTORIES. 

The  theory  that  the  present  hard  times  and  un- 
happy condition  of  the  laboring  people  are  seriously 
aggravated  by  the  employment  of  women  and  chil- 
dren in  factories,  is  becoming  quite  popular  in  some 
localities  and  the  reverend  gentleman  whose  dis- 
course was  published  in  the  New  York  Worlds  of 
May  17th,  to  which  we  have  above  referred,  falls 
into  the  popular  error  in  regard  to  it. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  contemplate  the  situation  of 
our  adult  male  population,  who  are  compelled  to 
toil  early  and  late  the  year  round,  barely  succeeding 
in  keeping  soul  and  body  together.  But  when 
children  of  the  more  delicate  and  sensitive  sex,  the 
future  mothers  of  the  race,  are  forced  to  hardships 
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SO  enormously  out  of  proportion  to  their  natural 
powers  of  endurance,  and  so  blunting  to  their  finer 
and  sweeter  nature,  the  thought  becomes  painful. 
Again,  when  we  see  children  of  the  sterner  sex,  but 
of  tender  years,  crowded  into  poorly  ventilated  fac- 
tories, when  they  ought  to  be  developing  and 
strengthening  their  lungs  and  muscles  in  the  open 
air,  working  at  the  bench,  when  they  should  be 
learning  in  school  the  lessons  wherein  lie  their  hope 
for  future  usefulness  in  society,  which  is  the  only 
guaranty  we  have  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  Amer-  1 
lean  Republic,  soon  to  be  governed  by  them,  we 
pity  not  only  them  but  coming  generations,  who  are 
to  be  sharers  in  the  suffering  that  must  follow. 

But  in  relation  to  the  present  hard  times,  the 
employing  of  children  in  factories  has  not  the  deep 
meaning  that  many  suppose.  Most  children  work 
in  factories  from  necessity.  Some  are  fatherless, 
some  motherless,  and  some  are  orphans.  It  would 
be  hard,  indeed,  to  deprive  such  as  these  of  an  op- 
portunity to  earn  a  livelihood,  even  though  men 
now  idle  were  to  take  their  places.  But  by  far  the 
larger  proportion  of  these  children  have  fathers  and 
mothers  who  could  not  live  and  support  their  fami- 
lies, were  it  not  that  they  receive  some  help  from 
their  sons  and  daughters.  This  being  true  the  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  their  parents,  would  suffer  greatly 
through  the  abolition  of  child  labor. 

Again,  as  regards  the  employment  of  women 
in  factories,   there  is    much  in   connection   with   it 
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to  be  regretted.  So  many  are  doing  that  for 
which  men  are  better  adapted.  But  as  regards  the 
present  hard  times,  it  has  no  significance  whatever. 
They  were  employed  in  factories  in  1880,  and  in 
other  seasons  of  prosperity.  As  a  rule,  this  class  of 
women  have  no  male  friends  to  rely  upon ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  themselves  have  many  helpless  ones 
dependent  upon  them  for  daily  bread,  and  for  cover- 
ing from  the  summer  sun  and  the  winter  storm.  Now 
whether  there  has  been  more  suffering  in  conse- 
quence of  their  employment  than  there  would  have 
been  without  it,  is  doubtful,  to  say  the  least.  And 
whether  the  condition  of  all  would  be  bettered  by 
employing  men  in  the  place  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  throwing  these  upon  the  charities  of  a 
world  already  financially  crippled,  is  a  very  debatable 
question.  If  it  be  true  that  women  and  children 
are  crowding  men  out  of  employment,  then  a  ques- 
tion is  raised  which  it  is  not  easy  to  decide, 
namely :  has  the  effect  thereof  so  far  been  to  miti- 
gate or  to  aggravate  the  present  labor  difficulty? 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  difference  is  not  sufficiently 
great  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  employment  of 
women  and  children  in  factories  has  performed  any 
important  part  in  producing  the  prevailing  hard 
times. 

OVERPRODUCTION. 

Another  President  of  a  Board  of  Trade,  whose 
letter  was  published  in  the  New  York    World,  as 
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before  stated,  alleges  the  present  distress  to  be  due 
to  overproduction  of  manufactures  and  grain  the 
world  over,  and  to  undue  inflation  of  railroad  stocks. 
So  far  as  it  relates  to  the  inflation  of  railroad  stocks 
causing  the  stagnation  now  existing  over  nearly  the 
whole  world,  the  proposition  is  not  worthy  of  seri- 
ous notice.  But  so  far  as  it  relates  to  overproduc- 
tion, his  theory  will  probably  find  more  endorsers 
than  any  other  that  I  have  quoted.  I  will  therefore 
discuss  it. 

A  committee  of  nine,  called  the  Monetary  Com- 
mission, was  appointed  under  a  joint  resolution  of 
our  National  Legislature,  August  15,  1876.  The 
commission,  as  organized,  consisted  of:  John  P.  | 
Jones,  Lewis  V.  Bogy  and  George  S.  Boutwell,  of 
the  Senate ;  Messrs.  Randall  L.  Gibson,  George  S. 
Willard  and  Richard  P.  Bland,  of  the  House  of 
Representatives ;  Hon.  William  S.  Groesbeck,  of 
Ohio  and  Prof  Francis  Bowen,  of  Massachusetts. 
George  M.  Weston,  of  Maine,  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary.    They  were  to  enquire  : 

*'  First,  Into  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
relative  value  of  gold  and  silver;  the  causes  thereof, 
whether  permanent  or  otherwise ;  the  effects  thereof  upon 
trade,  commerce,  finance  and  the  productive  interests  of 
the  country,  and  upon  the  standard  (of)  value  in  this  and 
foreign  countries. 

Second,  Into  the  policy  of  the  restoration  of  the 
double  standard  in  this  country ;  and,  if  restored,  what  the 
legal  relation  between  the  two  coins,  silver  and  gold,  should 
be. 

Third,  Into  the  policy  of  continuing  legal- tender  notes 
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concurrently  with  the  metalHc  standards,  and  the  effects 
thereof  upon  labor,  industries  and  the  wealth  of  the 
country ;   and 

Fourth,  Into  the  best  means  of  providing  for  facihta- 
ting  the  resumption  of  specie  payments." 

The  Commission  sat  in  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington, held  an  extensive  correspondence  and  re- 
ceived testimony  from  distinguished  economists  in 
this  country  and  Europe.  They  gathered  a  vast 
number  of  facts  bearing  directly  and  indirectly  upon 
the  subject  of  the  resolutions. 

On  the  2d  day  of  March,  1877,  ^^^Y  iri^de  an 
elaborate  report  which,  together  with  the  testimony 
taken,  makes  nearly  a  thousand  pages  of  printed 
matter.  On  pages  11 7- 18,  Volume  I,  they  speak 
of  overproduction  in  a  very  clear  and  decided  man- 
ner. I  will  quote  it  as  an  introduction  to  what  I 
have  to  say  upon  the  same  subject.  The  Commit- 
tee used  the  following  language  : 

**  Overproduction  of  particular  things  may  occur,  but 
that  is  soon  corrected  by  the  loss  of  profits  in  producing 
them.  Overproduction  in  the  general  and  in  the  aggre- 
gate is  impossible.  The  contrary  opinion  will  be  held  only 
by  those  who  regret  the  discovery  of  the  steam-engine,  the 
spinning-jenny  and  the  sewing  and  threshing  machines, 
and  who  believe  that  while  mankind  have  the  skill  to  de- 
vise methods  of  increased  production  they  have  no  capacity 
to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  the  products  of  industry. 
Production  is  the  sole  and  only  source  of  wealth,  and  in 
fact  is  but  another  name  for  wealth.  Overproduction  must 
therefore  mean  superabundant  wealth  and  the  idea  that  su- 
perabundant wealth  or  superabundant  facilities  for  produc- 
ing it  can  be  the  inciting  cause  of  rapidly  spreading  poverty 
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is  repugnant  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  All  repu- 
table authorities  concur  in  treating  the  idea  of  general  over- 
production as  the  wildest  of  fancies,  and  wholly  unworthy 
of  serious  notice."  _, 

11 

No  sane  man  can  believe  that  overproduction  of 
clothing  is  the  reason  why  people  go  poorly  clad. 
Or  that  a  superabundance  of  food  causes  gaunt 
hunger  to  stare  a  million  families  in  the  face.  When 
the  people  go  hungry  and  poorly  clad,  the  cause  lies 
deeper  than  overproduction.  When  the  advocates 
of  the  overproduction  theory  can  prove  that  there 
ever  has  been  a  time  when  the  general  market  has: 
been  so  glutted  that  the  people  would  not  have  re- 
lieved it  had  they  had  the  means  to  purchase,  then 
they  will  have  made  an  argument  that  cannot  be 
refuted,  but  not  till  then.  So  long  as  the  people 
need  all  the  market  contains,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
there  is  an  overproduction.  There  is  sometimes  an 
apparent  overproduction,  when,  in  fact,  it  is  under- 
consumption. To  illustrate :  We  will  say  that  the 
hard  times  of  1873  rendered  it  necessary  for  the 
eight  million  families  then  living  in  the  United 
States,  to  curtail  their  meat  expenses  to  the  extent 
of  one-half  pound  per  day  for  each  family.  This 
would  leave  nearly  thirty  million  pounds  to  accumu- 
late on  the  market  each  week ;  a  quantity  larger 
than  the  meat  receipts  of  the  world-renowned  cattle 
marts  of  Chicago  and  Cincinnati.  Supposing  the 
eight  million  families  to  have  reduced  their  butter 
expenses  to  the  extent  of  one  pound  per  week  for 
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each  family,  this  would  leave  416  million  pounds  of 
butter  to  accumulate  on  the  market  in  one  year ;  a 
quantity  twenty  times  larger  than  the  butter  crop  of 
the  great  agricultural  State  of  Wisconsin.  The 
same  state  of  facts  relates  to  all  the  productions  of 
the  country.  When  the  people  cannot  purchase 
their  usual  supply  of  foot-wear,  boots  and  shoes  ac- 
cumulate on  the  market.  When  they  cannot  afford 
to  repair  their  houses,  or  build  new  ones  —  lumber 
accumulates  on  the  market.  This  is  the  condition 
of  things  now  existing;  but  it  is  not  overproduc- 
tion. The  people  need  all  the  apparent  surplus 
now  in  market,  but  lack  the  means  to  purchase.  In 
1873  the  cry  was  overproduction;  yet  the  very 
men  who  believed  it  were  asking  God  to  bless  them 
with  a  more  abundant  harvest,  forgetting  that  the 
theory  of  overproduction,  if  correct,  showed  the  har- 
vest to  have  been  too  abundant  already.  Again,  it 
will  be  remembered  that  many  of  those  who  were 
most  loud  in  defence  of  that  theory,  were  telling  the 
people,  that  if  they  would  work  harder  and  be  more 
economical,  they  would  come  out  all  right.  What 
an  inconsistency !  If  overproduction  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  difficulty,  the  people,  by  practising  a 
more  rig'id  economy,  would  have  consumed  less  of 
that  which,  had  been  already  produced,  and  conse- 
quently left  the  overproduction  greater.  Again,  by 
working  harder,  they  would  have  produced  more, 
which  also  would  have  increased  the  overproduc- 
tion, and    aggravated,    rather   than    remedied,    the 
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difficulty.     There  is  no    end  to  the  inconsistencies 
into  which  people  fall  in  regard  to  the  subject  o 
overproduction. 

From  1870  to  1880,  the  aggregate  industries  o 
the  United  States  rose  4  per  cent,  to  each  inhabi- 
tant. In  the  agricultural  department,  grain  in- 
creased from  41  to  47  bushels  per  inhabitant.  Horses, 
cows,  sheep,  hogs,  increased  ^;^  per  cent,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, or  2-39  per  cent,  per  inhabitant  There  was 
a  large  and  constantly  increasing  production  from 
1870  to  1880.  Now  if  overproduction  had  caused 
the  hard  times  of  1873,  ^^^  distress  should  have 
been  fearful  in  1880,  since  the  production  was  so^ 
much  greater  in  that  than  in  the  former  year.  But 
the  fact  is,  1880  was  a  very  prosperous  year,  and  so 
were  the  two  years  following.  The  theory  of  over- 
production appears  ridiculous  in  the  light  of  these 
facts  and  figures. 


MACHINERY. 


Much  has  been  said  of  the  enormous  increase  in 
the  productive  power  of  machinery  as  operating  to, 
throw  laborers  out  of  employment,  etc.,  but  it  can- 
not be  shown  that  the  power  to  produce  has  any 
more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  demand. 
The  manufacture  of  farm  machinery,  for  example, 
has  called  into  existence  many  other  industries.  It 
calls  for  more  men  to  cut  the  timber  in  the  forest,  to 
haul  to  mill,  to  dig  the  iron  from  the  mines,  to  do 
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the  smelting,  painting,  blacksmithing,  shipping, 
selHng  and  so  on.  In  other  words,  while  it  requires 
less  men  to  do  a  given  amount  of  harvesting  than 
formerly,  a  vast  number,  who  might  otherwise  har- 
vest, are  employed  in  gathering  the  raw  material 
from  the  earth  and  forest,  fashioning  the  machines 
and  setting  them  down  on  the  farms  ready  for  work, 
while  the  demand  for  produce  has  enormously  in- 
creased. The  principle  is  the  same  with  regard  to 
all  other  kinds  of  machinery  and  appliances  used  to 
save  labor.  When  railroad  building  first  became 
active,  it  was  feared  by  some  that  the  demand  for 
horses  would  be  less,  since  railroads  would  take 
their  places.  But  such  has  not  been  the  case. 
Railroads  have  called  into  existence  and  intensified 
other  industries  in  which  horses  have  found  ample 
employment,  and  the  demand  is  constantly  increas- 
ing. 

The  seamstress  and  dressmaker  were  alarmed 
at  the  advent  of  the  sewing-machine,  lest  it  might 
displace  them.  But  such  has  not  been  the  case. 
The  rapid  and  beautiful  stitch  of  the  iron  maiden 
has  cultivated  the  tastes  and  tickled  the  fancies  of 
women  for  tucks  and  frills,  till  more  time  is  re- 
quired to  produce  what  would  now  be  called  a  plain 
skirt  than  formerly  to  make  a  ball  dress.  The 
same  is  true  in  the  boot  and  shoe  line.  I  question 
whether  a  single  shoemaker  can  sit  down,  with  all 
the  modern  appliances  invented  to  expedite  the 
manufacture  of  foot  gear,  and  shoe  the  same  num- 
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ber  of  people  the  year  round  that  he  could  fifty 
years  ago.  There  are  more  than  ten  stitches  in  a 
ladies  gaiter  to-day,  for  every  one  in  the  shoes  our 
grandmothers  wore. 

The  Divine  before  quoted,  according  to  the 
New  York  World,  made  the  following  statement  in 
regard  to  machinery,  and  the  labor  market: 

**  The  population  of  England  and  the  United  States 
together  equal  some  eighty  or  ninety  millions ;  but,  meas- 
ured by  the  productive  power  of  machinery,  these  two 
countries  alone  have  to-day  a  population  of  one  thousand 
millions.  This  represents  the  extent  of  the  crowd  in  the 
labor  market." 


According  to  the  above,  through  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery, the  manufacturing  possibilities  of  England 
and  the  United  States  are  sufficient  for  one  thou- 
sand million  people.  In  other  words,  their  produc-  \ 
ing  power  is  ten  times  greater  than  their  power  to 
consume.  If  this  be  so,  then  nine-tenths  of  the  in-  j 
dustrial  classes  of  the  two  countries  must  remain 
idle,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  whole 
number  must  be  out  of  employment  nine-tenths  of 
the  time,  which  we  know  is  not  the  case.  Only  a 
small  proportion  of  our  population  is  idle,  even  in 
the  dullest  seasons.  The  charge  that  there  is  an 
over-crowded  labor  market  has  no  better  foundation 
than  that  of  overproduction.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  there  is  a  crowd  in  the  labor  market  until  it  is 
first  shown  that  the  people  do  not  need  the  goods 
which  the  unemployed  would  like  to  manufacture. 
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In  Other  words,  to  say  that  there  is  a  crowd  in  the 
labor  market,  before  the  people's  wants  are  sup- 
plied, is  to  say  that  laborers  are  out  of  employment 
because  the  people  need  more  goods.  Whenever 
there  has  been  dearth  of  employment,  the  difficulty 
has  not  been  a  crowd  in  the  labor  market;  but, 
from  other  causes,  which  I  shall  explain  further  on, 
the  masses  have  lost  their  usual  power  to  purchase 
what  they  needed. 

I  admit  that  the  producing  power  of  machinery 
has  been  enormously  increased  during  the  last  fifty 
years.     But  look  at  the  increase    in  consumption. 

Half  a  century  ago,  the  material  from  which  our 
foot  wear  was  made  was  thick  and  strong,  and  one 
pair  of  boots  or  shoes  lasted  an  individual  a  whole 
year.  Now,  from  the  more  delicate  and  less  sub- 
stantial character  of  the  stock  and  manufacture,  sev- 
eral pairs  are  required.  Then,  too,  look  at  the  great 
number  of  other  industries  called  into  existence  to 
produce  the  variety  of  workmanship  and  material 
for  the  finely-finished  shoes  of  to-day. 

Some  have  claimed  that  a  hundred  thousand  men 
are  now  out  of  employment  in  New  York  alone. 
To  be  sure,  to  get  it  high  enough,  we  will  place  the 
estimate  for  the  whole  country  at  one  million,  which 
is  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  wage-workers  employed 
in  the  various  industries  of  the  United  States,  if  we 
include  that  of  agriculture.-  I  will  use  the  shoe- 
maker to  illustrate  my  thought.  There  are  about 
two  hundred  thousand  boot  and  shoe-makers  in  the 
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United  States,  and  they  make  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  million  pairs  of  shoes  per  annum, 
or  a  little  over  two  pairs  for  each  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  about  two  pairs  per  day  for  each 
workman.  Now  it  will  hardly  be  disputed  that,  ii 
the  people  had  the  power  to  purchase,  each  citizen 
in  the  United  States  would  procure  at  least  one  pair 
of  boots  or  shoes  more  each  year  than  he  now  does. 
This  would  call  for  a  quantity  larger  by  fifty  million 
pairs  than  has  ever  been  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  in  a  single  year.  In  other  words  it  would  re- 
quire the  labor  of  more  than  seventy- five  thousand 
extra  hands  to  manufacture  them ;  or  a  larger  num 
ber  of  boot  and  shoe-makers,  by  more  than  one-half, 
than  now  are  or  ever  have  been  idle  in  this  country 
at  any  one  time.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  same 
state  of  facts  and  same  principle  here  illustrated  will 
not  apply  with  equal  force  to  other  industries  ?  Ask 
yourself  how  much  you  would  increase  your  own 
purchases,  provided  you  had  the  wherewithal  called 
money.  You  would  replace  your  well-worn  carpets 
and  threadbare  clothing  with  new ;  you  would  sup- 
ply your  table  more  bountifully,  and  provide  your 
family  with  more  luxuries  —  in  short,  you  would 
more  than  double  your  purchases  and  your  neigh- 
bors would  do  likewise.  Such  a  demand  for  food 
and  manufactured  goods  as  this  would  create,  would 
set  at  least  five  times  our  present  idle  population  to 
work  and  all  the  machinery  now  employed  in  the 
United  States,  running  from  seven  in  the  morning 
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till   twelve   at   night,    could   not   supply   the   mar- 
ket. 

The  shallow  and  unscientific  propositions,  so  fre- 
quently put  forth  as  reasons  for  the  frequent  return 
of  business  depressions,  ought  to  teach  the  people 
the  necessity  for  doing  their  own  thinking.  For 
nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  fact  that  neither 
overproduction  in  the  aggregate,  nor  a  generally 
overstocked  labor  market,  has  ever  yet  been  known 
to  exist ;  therefore,  they  are  not  nor  have  they  ever 
been  the  underlying  cause  of  business  depressions 
or  general  hard  times.  Well,  what  is  the  cause  ?  No 
graver  question  than  this  has  ever  confronted  the 
American  people,  or  trembled  upon  the  lips  of 
Liberty's  friends  in  other  climes.  On  every  sea, 
'neath  every  sky,  and  in  every  land  pressed  by  the 
foot  of  civilized  man,  the  people  have  felt  the  shock 
of  hard  times,  and  suffered  even  hunger  and  death 
from  their  withering  touch. 

The  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton,  in  a  late  discourse 
on  the  labor  question,  said: 

**  The  greatest  curse  of  our  industrial  system  of  to- 
day is,  this  periodicity  of  stagnation  in  which  everything 
comes  to  a  standstill,  in  which,  while  rich  men  live  on  their 
interest,  poor  men  eat  up  their  little  principle  of  savings 
and  then  grow  fierce  with  the  madness  of  hunger.  I  am 
astonished  at  nothing  in  our  business  life  so  much  as  the 
absence  of  an  earnest,  determined  endeavor  on  the  part  of 
our  men  of  brains  to  find  the  cause  of  these  chronic  crisis 
and  hard  times,  and  then  set  upon  the  track  of  some  remedy 
therefor." 
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Here  are  timely  utterances.  They  are  full  of 
feeling  and  have  the  ring  of  true  nobility.  And 
whoever  has  power  to  throw  light  on  this  subject 
ought  to  do  so.  For  this  periodicity  of  hard  times,  1 
not  only  retards  civilization  and  breathes  riot  and 
crime,  but  hangs  like  a  pall  over  the  hopes  of  the 
world. 

While  I  cannot  pretend  to  enumerate  all  the  in- 
fluences which  may  operate  to  produce  business  de- 
pression, yet,  I  feel  very  certain  that  I  can  demon-  | 
strate,  so  clearly  that  the  human  understanding  will 
have  no  power  to  resist  the  conclusion,  that  general 
hard  times,  including  the  present  —  almost  without 
exception  —  are  born  of  a  wrong  monetary  system,  i 
In  order  to  reach  the  point  where  I  can  illustrate 
this  fact,  it  is  necessary  to  ask  and  answer  a  few 
questions.  What  do  the  people  require  to  enable 
them  to  purchase  all  they  need?  Clearly  it  is  i\ 
money.  But  why  can  they  not  get  money  ?  Because 
it  is  not  circulating  freely  ?  Why  is  it  not  circulating 
freely  ?  Because  business  is  dull.  Why  is  business 
dull  ?  Because  manufactories  are  not  active  ?  Why 
are  manufactories  not  active  ?  Because  there  is  no 
profit  in  manufacturing.  Why  is  there  no  profit  in 
manufacturing?  Because  prices  are  falling.  But 
why  are  prices  falling  ?  Ah  !  now  we  have  touched 
the  vital  question.  When  prices  fall  business  must 
stagnate.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  this  fact; 
men  cannot  do  a  prosperous  business  on  a  falling 
market.     No  one  wishes  to  purchase  goods  to-day 
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knowing  that  they  will  be  cheaper  to-morrow.  No 
man  dare  manufacture  with  the  danger  before  him 
that  a  few  weeks  hence  his  wares  may  be  sold  for 
less  than  the  raw  material  cost.  Let  it  be  borne  in 
mind,  once  for  all,  that  business  depression  never 
begins  till  after  prices  commence  to  fall,  and  that 
labor  is  always  well  employed  when  prices  are  high 
or  rising.  Now,  if  we  can  find  out  what  it  is  that 
controls  prices,  we  shall  find  the  key  that  unlocks 
the  mystery  of  hard  times.  Well,  reader,  general 
prices  are  controlled  absolutely  by  the  volume  of 
currency  in  circulation.  And  my  next  chapter  will 
be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  this  proposition,  and 
also  to  illustrating  the  effects  of  a  changing  volume 
of  money  upon  the  happiness  and  financial  destiny 
of  the  people. 


« 


CHAPTER   III. 

EFFECTS    OF    A    CHANGING    VOLUME    OF    MONEY. 

Most  of  our  educators  who  profess  to  discuss 
the  principles  of  economic  science  talk  of  finance, 
economy,  accumulation,  the  factors  of  wealth,  etc., 
but  do  not  take  into  account  that  which  most  con- 
cerns our  happiness  and  development,  as  children  of 
a  common  parent,  having  mutual  interests  and  in-  Jj 
heriting  a  common  destiny.  They  do  not  seem  to 
grasp  the  law  of  universal  brotherhood  and  inter- 1 
dependence  running  through  every  department  of 
nature.  A  very  deplorable  lack  of  understanding 
of  this  principle  is  exhibited  in  the  way  in  which 
economy  is  taught.  |i 

The  popular  belief  is,  that  true  economy  consists 
in  spending  as  little  as  possible.  This  principle  is  I 
not  taught  in  nature.  God  has  not  ordained  that 
we  should  stint  ourselves,  nor  ought  we  to  do  so. 
As,  for  example,  to  eat  cornmeal  because  it  isj 
cheaper,  when  beefsteak  would  be  better  for  our 
health  and  strength.  Those  who  teach  their,  chil- 
dren to  get  every  cent  within  their  reach,  and  to  let 
go  only  when  it  is  impossible  to  cling  to  it  longer, 
do  not  realize  that  they  are  advocating  a  principle, 
which,  if  universally  practiced,  would  destroy  the 
prosperity   and   happiness   of  the   world.      People 
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cannot  purchase  unless  they  can  sell.  To  illustrate : 
if  we  refuse  to  purchase  beyond  just  what  will  sus- 
tain life  or,  to  use  a  more  common  expression,  only 
what  we  cannot  get  along  without,  our  neighbor 
must  purchase  less  from  us,  because  we  have  pur- 
chased less  from  him.  Our  power  to  purchase  de- 
pends upon  our  power  to  sell  to  others.  Therefore 
if  one-half  of  the  world  is  niggardly  in  its  purchases, 
the  other  half  must  of  necessity  be  also  niggardly, 
and  the  prosperity  of  all  will  thereby  be  destroyed. 
This  is  true  not  only  in  business  but  in  every  other 
sense.  If  we  cut  short  our  hours  of  study,  poverty 
of  mind  is  the  result.  If  we  are  sparing  of  good 
deeds,  our  neighbors  despise  us,  our  souls  shrivel 
and  we  are  poor,  though  we  command  millions.  If 
we  deny  ourselves  nourishing  food,  our  strength 
suffers.  If  we  are  too  intent  on  gain  to  allow  our- 
selves sufficient  recreation,  loss  of  health  is  the  pen- 
alty we  pay. 

Be  liberal,  is  the  command  of  God  through 
nature.  As  you  would  that  others  do  unto  you,  do 
ye  even  so  unto  them,  is  the  golden  rule,  which, 
hved  up  to,  would  make  us  all  happy;  but  which 
economy,  as  now  taught,  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count. The  great  Architect  of  the  universe  has 
blessed  our  planet  with  an  abundance  of  material 
from  which  to  fabricate  and  produce  all  that  is 
necessary  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  his  chil- 
dren. He  has  placed  man  in  the  midst  of  it  all. 
While  there  was  only  one  upon  the  earth,  that  one 
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was  king.  As  soon  as  there  was  a  second,  he  w 
equally  so  with  his  brother,  and  a  legitimate  heir  to 
the  same  inheritance,  and  their  children  likewise. 
This  is  the  underlying  principle  of  human  existence 
and  happiness,  and  the  foundation  stone  upon  which 
society  must  build,  if  it  would  be  restful  and  happy. 
When  we  look  out  upon  nature,  broad  and  free  and 
abundant,  we  drink  in  something  of  the  spirit  of  the 
impartial  purpose  of  Jehovah,  in  the  constitution  and 
government  of  the  material  world.  We  hear  it  in 
the  voice  of  the  storm  and  tempest  sweeping  wildly 
on,  knowing  no  rich,  no  poor,  no  high,  no  low ;  we 
see  it  in  the  sparkling  dew-drop,  kissing  the  rose  of 
every  clime,  the  sunny  ray  declares  it  when  it 
shines  upon  the  humble  cot  as  brightly  and  cheer- 
ingly  as  upon  the  gilded  palace ;  we  feel  it  in  the 
cooling  breeze,  that  fans  the  cheek  of  every  child  of 
earth ;  we  contemplate  it  in  the  murmur  of  every 
stream,  and  the  surging  of  every  sea. 

If  we  scan  the  crowning  glory  of  God's  handi- 
work in  man,  we  find  the  same  unalterable  purpose 
exemplified  there  as  elsewhere.  All  come  naked 
from  the  hand  of  God.  We  fall  helpless  from  our 
mother's  womb  into  the  lap  of  earth,  and  this  ex- 
ample of  infinite  impartiality  is  repeated  in  the  birth 
of  every  human  being  and  will  be  to  all  eternity. 
Then,  too,  the  line  that  fixes  the  limit  to  human  life 
is  not  drawn  in  the  interest  of  a  class,  nor  curved  to 
shun  the  rich  and  opulent,  as  most  of  our  human 
laws  are  made,  but  runs  straight  through  the  heart 
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of  the   universe   and    no   human   being   can   pass 
it. 

Our  love  of  gain  and  thirst  for  power  may  de- 
stroy our  neighbor  s  prosperity  and  lead  us  to  forget 
him  in  his  sorrow ;  it  may  make  our  brother's  heart 
sad,  and  hinder  him  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
We  may  ascend  the  highest  throne  on  the  ruins  of 
his  hopes,  loaded  with  jewels  bought  with  his  hard- 
earned  money ;  swift  on  our  heels  is  the  great 
leveler  death,  to  send  us  out  of  the  world  as  naked 
as  we  came  in.  Stand  at  the  cradle  of  an  infant 
and  contemplate  the  lesson  taught  by  its  helpless- 
ness. Hearts  other  than  ours  must  feel  our  needs 
and  warm  to  our  infant  sufferings.  Stronger  hands 
than  ours  must  steady  our  childish  steps,  and  send 
us  forward  on  the  path  of  life.  In  short,  during  our 
whole  stay  on  earth,  we  are  more  or  less  dependent 
upon  others  for  comfort  and  happiness.  If  in  the 
vigor  of  middle  age  we  forget  our  dependence,  and 
for  a  moment  rest  undisturbed  in  conscious  strength, 
we  may  awaken  from  our  dream  of  security  to  find 
our  feet  tangled  in  a  morass,  or  our  bodies  felled  by 
the  lightning  stroke.  Or,  if  we  escape  accident 
and  disease  that  beset  our  path  everywhere  and 
may  at  any  moment  throw  us  helpless  upon  the 
kindness  of  others,  then  we  soon  find  ourselves  en- 
tering the  evening  twilight  of  old  age,  where  our 
growing  infirmities  compel  us  to  notice  the  swift 
flight  of  years  hurrying  us  on  to  a  state  of  perfect 
helplessness,  where,  facing  the  eternal  world  as  de- 
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pendent  as  we  entered  this,  the  memory  of  other 
days  comes  flooding  back  o'er  the  tide  of  time,  to 
bless  and  cheer  as  they  have  been  spent  in  doing 
good  and  Hghtening  the  burdens  of  others,  or  to 
torture  as  we  have  oppressed,  been  untrue,  or  failed 
to  obey  the  higher  law  as  taught  by  the  munificence 
of  the  Creator  in  the  bounties  of  nature.  As  one 
individual  is  dependent  upon  another,  so  are  neigh- 
borhoods. Neighborhoods  widen  into  states,  states 
into  countries,  and  so  cover  the  globe,  uniting  the 
human  family  in  one  universal  brotherhood.  With 
these  thoughts  in  our  minds,  and  in  the  presence  of 
these  eternal  truths,  I  trust  we  shall  find  ourselves 
prepared  to  comprehend  the  subject  of  finance  in  its 
broadest  and  deepest  sense,  and  to  appreciate  the 
terrible  and  far-reaching  consequences  that  have 
followed,  and  must  ever  continue  to  follow,  an  un- 
wise and  selfish  manipulation  of  the  world's  money. 

MONEY  CONTROLS  PRICES. 

I  will  open  the  discussion  upon  the  effects  of  a 
changing  volume  of  money,  with  a  repetition  of  one 
of  my  earlier  statements ;  namely,  that  the  general 
price  of  commodities  is  determined  absolutely  by 
the  size  of  the  volume  of  money  in  circulation. 
But,  you  say,  I  have  been  taught  to  believe  that 
supply  and  demand  control  prices.  So  they  do  ; 
and  it  is  upon  precisely  this  principle  that  the  vol- 
ume of  money  controls  the  price  of  property.     To 
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know  that  enlarging  and  shrinking  the  volume  of 
money  will  raise  and  lower  prices,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  apply  the  principle  of  supply  and  demand. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  that,  should,  one- 
half  of  the  volume  of  wheat  be  stricken  out  of  exist- 
ence, or  be  kept  out  of  the  market  by  hoarding  or 
otherwise,  it  would  double  the  price,  or  nearly  so, 
of  that  which  would  be  left.  In  other  words,  it 
would  require  twice  as  much  labor,  twice  as  much 
money,  twice  as  much  of  anything  to  get  a  bushel 
of  wheat. 

Now  the  price  or  value  of  money  is  controlled 
by  the  same  law.  If  one-half  of  the  money  be  taken 
out  of  circulation  by  hoarding  or  otherwise,  it  will 
double  the  value  of  that  which  is  left.  In  other 
words,  it  will  require  twice  as  much  labor,  twice  as 
much  of  anything  to  get  a  dollar,  or  what  is  the 
same  thing,  the  price  of  other  property  will  fall  one- 
half 

This  principle  of  political  economy  is  not  denied 
by  any  reputable  writer,  living  or  dead. 

David  Ricardo,  one  of  the  world-renowned 
writers  on  political  economy,  says : 

"  That  commodities  would  rise  in  price  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  or  diminution  of  money,  I  assume  to  be  a 
fact  that  is  incontrovertible." 

John  Stuart  Mill,  one  of  England's  most  cele- 
brated political  economists,  says : 

"  If  the  whole  money  in  circulation  were  doubled, 
prices  would  double." 
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A  Statement  from  a  prominent  American  Sena- 
tor will  be  useful  in  this  connection.  In  the  Bankers* 
Magazine,  for  July,  1873,  I  find  the  following  from 
Senator  Morrill,  of  Vermont: 

"  In  ordinary  times  few  comprehend  the  Archimedean 
leverage  of  a  few  millions  added  to,  or  subtracted  from,  the 
currency  of  a  nation  actively  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world."  d\ 

Senator  Morrill's  meaning,  given  more  in  detail 
and  clothed  in  simpler  language,  is  this :  A  few  mil- 
lions added  to  or  taken  from  the  volume  of  money 
in  circulation,  has  a  mighty  power  to  raise  and  lower 
prices,  and  thus  disturb  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try, m 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Richardson, 
while  Secretary  of  the  American  Treasury,  at- 
tempted to  re-issue  forty-four  millions  of  greenbacks 
which  had  already  been  retired.  With  reference  to 
that  transaction,  the  Bankers'  Magazine  for  Febru- 
ary, 1873,  P^g"^  ^53>  spoke  as  follows:  ^j 

•*  The  enormous  power  claimed  and  exercised  by  the 
treasury  department  was  not,  and  should  not  be  given  to 
any  official,  either  explicitly  or  by  implication.  No  man 
has  ever  been  intrusted  with  such  absolute  control  over  the 
fortunes  and  happiness  of  his  fellow  citizens  in  this  country, 
and  none  ever  ought  to  be.  The  committee  truly  observe 
that  the  full  exercise  of  such  a  power  would  affect  the  nor- 
mal value  of  all  property  in  the  United  States  to  the  extent 
of,  at  least,  ten  per  centum,  and  the  real  value  or  burden, 
as  between  debtor  and  creditor,  at  least  ten  per  centum  on 
all  contracts  to  be  performed  in  the  future.  The  preten- 
sions to  such  a  power  is  monstrous." 
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PVom  the  above  statement  made  by  the  Bankers' 
own  organ,  and  which  corresponds,  it  appears,  with 
a  report  of  a  committee  of  Congress,  it  will  be  seen 
how  slight  a  change  in  the  volume  of  money  will 
affect  prices  and  the  burden  of  debts.  The  amount 
of  greenbacks  to  be  re-issued  was  forty-four  millions, 
and  the  change  in  prices,  the  magazine  admitted, 
would  be  at  least  ten  per  centum. 

The  Bankers'  Magazine  for  March,  1877,  page 
711,  speaks  as  follows: 

*'  Suppose,  for  argument  sake  that  the  joint  production 
of  gold  and  silver,  which  is  now  about  forty  millions  an- 
nually, were  to  become  four  hundred  millions,  we  would 
find  a  rapid  rise  in  money  prices  ;  in  other  words,  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  real  value  or  purchasing  power  of  money." 

Here  it  is  admitted,  that  should  gold  and  silver 
be  added  to  the  volume  of  money,  it  would  cause  a 
rise  in  prices.  It  logically  follows,  therefore,  that 
taking  gold  or  silver  out  of  circulation,  lowers  prices. 
In  other  words,  whatever  material  money  is  com- 
posed of,  to  enlarge  or  to  shrink  its  volume  is  to 
raise  or  to  lower  the  price  of  other  property. 

THE    HARD    TIMES   OF   1873. 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  process  of  enlarging  and 
shrinking  the  volume  of  money  has  affected  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  American  people. 
In  this  chapter  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  hard 
times  of  1873. 
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Our  volume  of  money  was  shrunk  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Hugh  McCulloch,  while  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  In  1865,  in  his  report,  he 
says: 


i\ 


"  The  rapidity  with  which  the  government  notes  can 
be  withdrawn  will  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  Secretary 
to  dispose  of  securities.  The  Secretary,  therefore,  respect- 
fully, but  most  earnestly,  recommends :  | 

'  First,  That  Congress  declare  that  the  compound  in- 
terest notes  shall  cease  to  be  legal  tender. 

*  Second,  That  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  sell 
bonds  of  the  United  States  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  six  per  cent.,  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  not  only 
compound  interest  but  the  United  States  notes.'  I 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  establish  a  policy  of 
contraction." 

By  a  resolution  passed,  I  think  it  was  in  De- 
cember, 1865,  Congress  gave  the  Secretary  the 
authority  he  asked  for,  and  it  was  under  the  policy 
so  authorized  that  the  volume  of  money  was 
shrunk  and  the  price  of  the  people's  property 
lowered. 


THE  AMOUNT   OF   CONTRACTION. 


The  following  statement  will  show  very  nearly 
the  amount  of  shrinkage  that  took  place  in  our 
money  from  1864  to  1873  inclusive.  In  June,  1864, 
there  was  in  circulation,  in  round  numbers,  money ^ 
as  follows: 
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Greenbacks,         .         .         .  $431,000,000 

Postal  fractional  currency,         -  22,000,000 

Interest-bearing  legal  tenders,  168,000,000 

Certificates  of  indebtedness,       -  160,000,000 

National  Bank  notes,            -  -      25,000,000 

Old  State  Bank  circulation,       -  135,000,000 


Total,  -         -         -  $941,000,000 

Then,  according  to  the  records,  there  was  out- 
standing in  October,  1865,  $830,000,000  of  seven- 
thirty  treasury  notes,  which  Assistant- Secretary 
Spinner  said  were  engraved,  stamped  and  paid  out, 
as  legal  tender  money,  when  the  war  closed.  This 
added  to  the  $941,000,000  makes  a  grand  total  of 
$1,771,000,000. 

Soon  $71,000,000  of  our  greenbacks  disap- 
peared. Then  the  $168,000,000  interest-bearing 
legal  tenders  disappeared.  Then  the  $135,000,000 
old  State  Bank  notes  disappeared.  Also  the 
$830,000,000  seven-thirty  treasury  notes  were  re- 
tired, and  Secretary  Sherman's  report  for  June  30, 
1873,  shows  the  whole  amount  of  paper  circulation 
to  have  been  $750,062,000.  The  contraction  ac- 
count would  then  stand  thus : 

Paper  in  circulation  in  1865,  about,   -   $1,771,000,000 
In   1873,         -----         750,000,000 

Total  contraction,  -         -         $1,020,000,000 

These  are  not  the  exact  figures,  but  they  are 
approximately  correct. 
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In  1874,  in  a  speech  in  Congress,  reported  in 
the  appendix  to  the  Congressional  Record  for  that 
year,  John  A.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  since  candidate  for 
the  vice-presidency,  said  : 

"The  circulating  medium  has  been  contracted  $1,018,- 
167,784." 

In  support  of  this  statement,  Mr.  Logan  referred 
Senators  to  a  book  written  by  the  secretary  himself, 
pages  94  and  96. 

AMOUNT  OF   MONEY  IN    CIRCULATION  FROM 

1865    TO    1878. 

The  Chicago  Inter- OceaUy  in  answer  to  a  letter, 
dated  at  Schonburg,  Iowa,  July  i,  1878,  asking  the 
question,  **  What  has  been  the  amount  of  money  in 
circulation  each  year  since  1865?"  answered  as  fol- 
lows: 

**  We  have  heretofore  re-published  this  table,  and  those 
who  wish  it  for  reference  should  preserve  it."  , 


YEAR 
1865 

CURRENCY 
$1,651,283,373 

POPULATION 
34,819,581 

PER  CAPITA 
$47.42 

1866 

1,803,702,726 

35,537,148 

56.76 

1867 

1,330,414,677 

36,269,502 

36.68 

1868 

417,199,773 

37,016,989 

22.08 

1869 

750,025,089 

37,779,860 

19.19 

1870 

740,039,179 

38,558,371 

19.10 

I87I 

734,244,774 

39,750,073 

18.47 

1872 

736,348,912 

40,978,607 

17-97   J 

1873 

738,291,749 

42,245,110 

17.48   ' 

1874 

779,031,589 

43,550,756 

17-89 

1875 

778,176,250 

44,896,705 

17.33 

1876 

735,358,832 

46,285,344 

15.89 

1877 

696,443,394 

47,714,829 

14.60 
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"  The  currency  included  in  the  above  amounts  com- 
prises demand  and  one  and  two-year  treasury  notes  au- 
thorized by  the  acts  of  December  27,  1857;  December  17, 
i860  and  March  2,  1861  ;  temporary  ten -day  loans,  and 
one-year  certificates  of  indebtedness ;  treasury  notes,  pay- 
able in  two  years  and  in  sixty  days ;  seven-thirty  notes, 
compound  interest  notes,  three  per  centum  certificates,  non- 
interest  bearing  demand  and  legal  tender  notes,  fractional 
currency,  state  bank  notes,  and  national  notes." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  friends  of 
the  contraction  policy  pretended  to  discuss  the  fi- 
nancial question,  they  studiously  avoided  mention- 
ing the  fact  that  there  had  been  any  money  in  cir- 
culation except  greenbacks  and  national  banknotes  ; 
and,  inasmuch  as  the  contraction  in  the  greenback 
was  not  so  great  as  in  other  kinds  of  money,  they 
were  able  to  mislead  the  people  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  contraction  that  had  taken  place.  And 
even  now  when  they  speak  of  the  amount  of  money 
in  circulation  they  make  no  mention  of  the  fact  that 
our  population  is  increasing  —  which  amounts  to  a 
contraction  of  the  currency  although  the  volume  of 
money  may  remain  the  same,  for  the  reason  that  the 
quantity  of  money  in  the  country  does  not  increase 
so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion. 

The  following  from  President  Grant's  message 
for  1873,  page  13,  is  to  the  point,  he  said : 

*'  In  view  of  the  great  actual  contraction  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  currency,  and  the  comparative  contraction 
continuously  going  on,  due  to  the  increase  of  population, 
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increase  of  manufactures,  and  all  the  industries,  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  too  much  of  it  now,  for  the  dullest 
season  of  the  year." 


**  During  the  last  four  years  the  currency  has  been 
contracted  directly  by  the  withdrawal  of  three  per  cent, 
certificates,  compound  interest  notes,  and  seven-thirty 
bonds  outstanding  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1869,  to  the 
amount  of  sixty-four  millions  of  dollars.  During  the  same 
period  there  has  been  a  much  larger  comparative  contrac- 
tion, due  to  the  increase  of  population,  manufactures,  etc." 

i 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  know  just 
how  the  currency  was  contracted,  I  will  state  that 
those  certificates  of  indebtedness  —  compound  inter- 
est notes,  seven-thirty  treasury  notes  —  referred  to 
by  General  Grant  in  his  message,  and  other  issues 
of  a  similar  character,  among  which  were  the  non- 
interest-bearing  treasury  notes  (commonly  called 
greenbacks),  had  been  issued  by  the  government, 
and  paid  out  to  the  people  for  supplies  for  the  army, 
and  to  the  soldiers  for  their  services,  and,  through 
the  channels  of  trade,  had  found  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  business  men,  and  thence  to  the  banker 
and  money  loaner. 

These  men  were  in  Congress  in  large  numbers, 
so  they  enacted  laws  which  gave  them  bonds,  draw- 
ing six  per  cent,  in  exchange  for  this  money.  To 
illustrate  :  By  the  Acts  of  Congress,  which  refunded 
greenbacks  into  interest-bearing  bonds,  the  govern- 
ment said,  in  effect,  to  men  having  a  thousand  dol- 
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lars  in  greenbacks,  interest-bearing  or  non-interest- 
bearing:  *'if  you  will  give  me  (the  government) 
your  thousand  dollars,  I  (the  government)  will  burn 
and  destroy  the  thousand  dollars ;  but  I  will  give 
you  instead  a  thousand-dollar  bond  drawing  six  per 
cent,  interest."  Thus  the  thousand  dollars  is  taken 
out  of  circulation  and  the  volume  of  currency  con- 
tracted by  so  much,  while  the  people  have  a  thou- 
sand dollar  bond  to  pay  interest  on,  in  the  hands  of 
the  money  king,  instead  of  the  money  to  do  busi- 
ness with  as  they  once  had. 

This  was  the  contraction  policy  inaugurated  by 
the  resolution  of  Congress  in  December,  1865. 
The  people's  money  and  prosperity  were  destroyed 
by  the  same  act. 

(For  money  burned  and  destroyed,  see  Secre- 
tary Bristow's  Treasury  Report,  under  head  of 
"  Destruction  Account.") 

BUSINESS  FAILURES  FROM    1865   to   1878. 

Here  the  reader  will  please  call  to  mind  the 
I  titer- Oceans  statement,  before  quoted,  showing  the 
amount  of  contraction  that  took  place  each  year, 
from  1865  to  1878,  and  let  him  then  study  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  business  failures,  as  given  by 
Dunn,  Barlow  &  Co.,  New  York.  See  how  per- 
fectly the  failures  keep  pace  with  the  contraction  of 
the  currency. 
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YEAR 

NUMBER  OF  FAILURES 

AMOUNT 

1 86s 

530 

$  17,625,000 

1866 

632 

47,333,000 

1867 

2,386 

86,218,000 

1868 

2,606 

63,774,000 

1869 

2,799 

75,054,000 

1870 

3,551 

88,242,000 

1871 

2,915 

85,252,000 

1872 

4,069 

121,056,000 

1873 

5,183 

228,499,000 

1874 

5,830 

155,239,000 

1875 

7,744 

201,660,000 

1876 

9,092 

191,117,788 

1877 

8,672 

190,660,936 

1878 

10,478 

234,383,132 

These  figures  tell  a  fearful  story  of  the  havoc 
which  the  contraction  policy  made  of  our  prosperity. 

Hugh  McCuUoch,  in  his  report  as  United  States 
Treasurer,  said: 

"In  1865  the  people  were  comparatively  out  of  debt." 

This  is  true.  But  while  the  money  was  being 
destroyed,  credit  was  necessarily  taking  its  place, 
and  debts  accumulated,  till  finally  the  crash  came, 
and  the  most  painful  results  followed. 


TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  SHERMAN  AND  OTHERS. 

While  the  volume  of  money  was  being  con- 
tracted, and  its  value  appreciated,  John  Sherman, 
of  Ohio,  since  Secretary  of  the  American  Treasury, 
took  sides  with  the  people,  and  in   a  speech  de- 
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livered  in  the  American  Senate,  in  1869,  spoke  as 
follows : 

"  This  appreciation  of  the  currency  is  a  far  more  dis- 
tressing process  than  senators  suppose.  Our  own  and 
other  nations  have  gone  through  that  process  before.  It 
is  not  possible  to  take  this  voyage  (the  contraction  of  the 
currency)  without  the  sorest  distress.  To  every  person, 
except  a  capitalist,  out  of  debt,  or  a  salaried  officer  or  an- 
nuitant, it  is  a  period  of  loss,  danger,  lassitude  of  trade,  fall 
of  wages,  suspension  of  enterprise,  bankruptcy  and  disas- 
ter. It  means  the  ruin  of  all  dealers,  whose  debts  are 
twice  their  (business)  capital,  though  one-third  less  than 
their  actual  property.  It  means  the  fall  of  all  agricultural 
productions,  without  any  great  reduction  of  taxes.  When 
that  day  comes,  every  man,  as  the  sailor  says,  will  be  close- 
reefed,  all  enterprise  will  be  suspended,  every  bank  will 
have  contracted  its  currency  to  the  lowest  limit ;  and  the 
debtor  compelled  to  meet  in  coin  a  debt  contracted  in  cur- 
rency, will  find  the  coin  hoarded  in  the  Treasury,  no  repre- 
sentative of  coin  in  circulation,  his  property  not  only 
shrunk  to  the  extent  of  the  appreciation  of  the  currency, 
but  still  more  by  the  artificial  scarcity  made  by  the 
hoarders  of  gold.  To  attempt  this  task  by  a  surprise  upon 
our  people,  by  arresting  men  in  the  midst  of  their  lawful 
business,  and  applying  a  new  standard  of  value  to  their 
property,  without  any  reduction  of  their  debts,  or  giving 
them  an  opportunity  to  compound  with  their  creditors,  or 
to  distribute  the  losses,  would  be  an  act  of  folly,  without 
an  example  in  evil,  in  modern  times." 

Had  Sherman  remained  the  people's  friend,  few 
names  would  have  shone  brighter  upon  the  pages 
of  American  history,  but  his  prophecy  with  regard 
to  the  effects  of  the  contraction  of  the  currency  is  no 
less  valuable  since  it  has  been  fulfilled  to  the  very 
letter.     The  people's  property  did  shrink  in  value ; 
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enterprise  was  suspended  ;  there  was  bankruptcy, 
and  sore  distress  came  upon  everybody,  except  the 
annuitant,  salaried  officer  and  capitalist  out  of  debt. 
John  A.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  in  a  speech  reported 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  Congressional  Record,  for 
1874,  on  the  same  subject,  spoke  as  follows:  ^1 

"  I  can  see  as  a  result  our  business  operations  crippled, 
and  labor  reduced  to  a  mere  pittance.  I  can  see  the  beau-  || 
tiful  prairies,  which  were  beginning  to  bloom  as  gardens, 
with  cheerful  homes  rising  like  white  towers  along  the 
pathway  of  improvement,  again  sinking  back  to  idleness. 
I  can  see  the  hopes  of  the  industrious  farmer  blasted,  as  he 
burns  his  corn  for  fuel,  because  the  price  will  not  pay  the 
cost  of  transportation.  I  can  see  our  people  of  the  West, 
groaning  and  burdened  under  taxation,  to  pay  the  debts  of 
the  States,  counties  and  cities,  incurred  when  money  was 
more  abundant,  and  bright  hopes  of  the  future  were  held 
out  to  lead  them  on." 

None  of  these  gentlemen,  whom  I  have  quoted, 
speak  of  extravagance  or  overproduction  as  having 
had  any  relation  to  the  disaster  of  1873.  M^-  1 
Logan  says  in  substance,  that  when  money  was 
more  abundant,  and  bright  hopes  for  the  future 
were  held  out  to  lead  the  people  on,  the  prairies  of 
his  own  State  were  blooming  like  gardens,  and 
beautiful  homes  were  rising  like  white  towers  along 
the  pathway  of  improvement.  But  when  the  vol- 
ume of  money  was  shrunk,  the  hopes  of  the  people  ^ 
were  blasted,  etc. 

Senator  Ferry,  of  Michigan,  Republican,  in  a 
speech  delivered  in  1878,  while  referring  to  the  con- 
traction of  the  currency,  said : 
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"  I  feared  it  would  entail  upon  the  business  and  the 
toiling  community  incalculable  woe.  The  universal  distress 
and  unparalleled  failures  which  have  followed  those  past 
years  of  trial  must  sadly  record  the  severity  of  the  process 
which  has  brought  the  country  so  near  resumption,  and  so 
close  to  financial  ruin." 

Senator  Ferry  also  admits  that  it  was  the  con- 
traction policy  that  brought  the  country  so  close  to 
financial  ruin.  He  also  expressed  a  fear  that  it 
would  "entail  incalculable  woe  upon  the  business 
and  toiling  community."  His  fears  were  well 
grounded,  for  precisely  those  results  have  followed. 
For  not  only  were  millions  of  people  reduced  from 
good  circumstances  to  penury,  but  covered  with  debt, 
beneath  which  burden  their  backs  must  bend  till  it 
is  unloaded  at  the  grave,  where  an  innocent  poster- 
ity must  take  it  up  and  bear  it  on.  Therefore  in- 
calculable woe  has  been  entailed  upon  coming  gen- 
erations. 

In  regard  to  what  brought  about  the  disaster  of 
1873,  the  monetary  commission  before  quoted,  and 
which  it  may  be  well  to  state  was  composed  entirely 
of  Republicans  and  Democrats,  in  its  report,  March 
2,  1877,  Vol.   I.,  page  121,  speaks  as  follows: 

"  The  true  and  only  cause  of  the  stagnation  in  indus- 
try and  commerce,  now  everywhere  felt,  is  the  fact  every- 
where existing  of  falling  prices  caused  by  a  shrinkage  in  the 
volume  of  money." 

More  testimony  or  arguments  on  the  cause  of  the 
fall  in  prices  and  consequent  disaster  of  1873  may 
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seem  superfluous,  nevertheless,  I  quote  another,  since 
it  shows  how  this  subject  was  regarded  by  econo- 
mists across  the  sea.  ^1 

Such  high  authority  as  the  London  Bankers' 
Magazine,  for  October,  1873,  page  999,  charges  our 
disaster  of  1873,  to  a  shrinkage  in  the  volume  of 
money,  in  the  following  words : 


**  While  this  deficiency  of  gold  in  America  is  a  circum- 
stance accompanied  by  many  adverse  effects,  the  contracted 
state  of  legal  tenders  gives  rise  to  results  immeasurably 
more  serious,  as  we  have  recently  seen.  *  *  #  f  he 
growling  dearth  of  the  currency  was  the  main  cause  of  th 
collapse." 


41 


The  mind  that  can  comprehend  the  first  princi- 
ple of  supply  and  demand,  must  see  that  a  fall  in 
prices  and  business  depression  must  follow  a  shrink- 
ing volume  of  money.  I 

Now,  if  we  can  determine  how  much  prices  fell, 
we  can  trace  the  effects  more  directly  to  the  indi- 
vidual, and  thereby  get  a  glimpse  of  the  terrible  and 
far-reaching  consequences.  The  Agricultural  De- 
partment at  Washington  is  good  authority  on  prices. 
In  its  report  for  1878,  page  290,  I  find  the  following: 

"  The  average  price  obtained  by  the  farmer  has  fallen 
oflf  two-thirds  in  fifteen  years,  corn  being  97  7-10  per 
bushel,  in  1864,  and  37  5-10  in  1878.  The  last-named 
crop,  though  greater  by  forty-six  millions  of  bushels  than 
its  predecessor,  fell  short  of  it  thirty  million  dollars  in  the 
aggregate  value.  The  average  value  of  each  acre's  yield 
has  fallen  to  the  unprecedently  low  figure  of  $8.55  in  1878 
—  in  1864  it  amounted  to  $30.64." 
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Here  is  an  authentical  statement  showing  how 
much  the  price  of  farm  produce  fell.  We  will  use 
this  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  the  shrinkage  policy, 
first,  upon  the  debtor  classes,  and,  finally,  upon  the 
whole  business  and  toiling  communities.  For  exam- 
ple, a  farmer  purchased  a  quantity  of  property  in 
1864  or  1865,  and  one  thousand  dollars  was  left  un- 
paid. I  will  not  make  this  calculation  upon  the 
basis  of  a  shrinkage  of  two-thirds,  as  reported  by 
the  Agricultural  Department,  because  some  of  the 
debt  would  naturally  be  paid  before  prices  had 
reached  their  lowest  point.  We  will,  therefore,  say 
prices  fell  one-half  Now  if  the  farmer  succeeds  in 
paying  the  thousand  dollars,  how  has  he  been  af- 
fected by  the  fall  of  prices  ?  This  we  will  readily 
understand  when  we  remember  that  since  he  con- 
tracted the  debt  the  price  of  his  corn,  beef,  wheat, 
and  all  the  products  of  his  farm  have  been  lowered 
one-half  Therefore  to  pay  the  thousand  dollars,  it 
will  require  twice  as  much  produce.  He  must,  there- " 
fore,  cultivate  twice  as  much  acreage,  use  twice  as 
many  teams,  employ  twice  as  many  hands,  go  to 
market  twice  as  many  times.  Thus  we  see  the 
farmer's  debt  is  twice  as  hard  to  pay.  It  was  con- 
tracted to  be  paid  in  cheap  money,  it  must  be  paid 
in  dear  money. 

I  am  credibly  informed  that  In  one  county,  in 
Wisconsin,  one  money-loaner  took  to  himself  sixty- 
eight  farms  in  the  year  1878,  as  the  result  of  a  fall 
in  prices,  caused  by  a  contraction  of  the  currency. 

s 
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From  1865  to  1866  was  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  American  RepubHc,  that  the  volume  of  money- 
had  been  large  enough  to  give  the  people  real  pros- 
perity. Then  the  farmers  were  flourishing  for  the 
first  time.  Before  the  war,  money  had  been  the  one 
thing  hard  to  get,  now  it  was  easy.  But  soon  the 
volume  was  contracted,  prices  sent  down,  and  people 
who  had  not  ventured  beyond  the  line  of  sound 
business  prudence,  found  themselves  suddenly  un- 
able to  pay  their  debts,  and  lost  their  homes  in  con-^ 
sequence.  '■ 

I  can  never  forget  a  conversation  1  once  had 
with  a  farmer  in  Wisconsin.  He  told  me  he  must 
soon  give  up  the  farm  on  which  he  was  then  living. 
He  had  once  owned  it,  free  from  debt,  and  could 
have  sold  it  for  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  His  neigh- 
bors asked  him  to  start  a  small  cheese  factory,  offer- 
ing to  furnish  milk  at  a  price  which  he  saw  would 
leave  him  a  fine  profit  if  the  market  remained  un- 
changed. His  family  were  then  growing  up  around 
him,  and  sooner  or  later  an  opening  must  be  made 
for  some  of  them,  the  farm  not  being  sufficiently 
large  to  furnish  employment  for  all.  He  was  a  good 
calculator,  and  so  recognized  by  his  neighbors. 
After  looking  the  matter  over  carefully,  he  concluded 
to  engage  in  the  enterprise,  and  mortgaged  his  farm 
for  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  rear  a  factory,  which 
ivas  small  and  cheaply  built.  He  began  with  every 
prospect  of  success.  But  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington had  begun  to  contract  the  currency,  and  the 
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destroyer  was  on  his  path.  Prices  began  to  fall,  and 
by  the  time  one  year  had  rolled  around,  he  was  pay- 
ing more  for  milk  than  he  could  get  for  his  cheese. 
His  neighbors,  not  willing  to  see  him  suffer,  and  at 
the  same  time  anxious  to  have  the  business  continue 
in  the  neighborhood,  again  contracted  to  furnish  him 
milk  at  a  price  that  would  leave  him  a  good  profit 
as  the  market  then  stood. 

But  still  the  volume  of  money  shrunk,  and 
still  prices  fell,  so  that  at  the  end  of  another  year 
he  found  himself  again  paying  more  for  milk  than 
his  cheese  would  bring  in  market.  The  result 
was  he  had  to  quit  the  business ;  his  property 
shrinking  in  value,  he  found  himself  unable  to 
pay  the  debt,  and  his  farm  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  mortgagee,  while  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
dear  old  home,  and,  with  a  small  lot  of  stock,  start 
again  for  the  frontier.  He  had  worked  hard,  and  so 
had  his  family ;  they  had  lived  plainly,  and  tried  in 
every  possible  way  to  pay  the  debt.  When  he  told 
me  his  sad  story,  his  look  made  a  lasting  impression 
upon  my  mind.  His  hair  had  become  as  white  as 
snow;  his  good  wife's  health  was  breaking  down 
beneath  the  terrible  burden,  and  the  thought  of 
again  enduring  the  rigors  and  hardships  of  the 
frontier,  at  that  period  of  life,  was  simply  dishearten- 
ing. 

Scarcely  a  township  can  be  found,  more  especi- 
ally in  the  earlier  settled  parts  of  the  West,  in  which 
cases  not  differing  materially  in  character  from  the 
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one  just  described,  have  not  occurred.  Families  can 
be  counted  by  the  ten  thousand,  who  have  been 
robbed  of  their  homes  by  a  shrinking  volume  ofl| 
money,  and,  who,  discouraged  and  care-worn,  have 
started  again  for  the  frontier,  with  all  that  remained 
of  the  hard  earnings  of  a  life-time,  drawn  by  one 
mule  team.  fj 

Volumes   would  not  describe   the    sorrow  that 
has  followed  the  contraction  policy  of  our  govern 
ment. 

Only  money  kings  and  the  income  class  have 
escaped.  ^ 

When  prices  began  to  fall,  the  merchant  found 
himself  obliged  to  mark  his  goods  down ;  his  sales 
fell  off;  months  and  years  came  and  went,  while  he 
waited  and  worried.  At  last,  finding  himself  unable 
to  meet  the  obligations  against  him,  his  days  became 
sad  and  his  nights  heavy  with  grief;  dark  visions  of 
coming  failure  and  disgrace  hung  about  his  sleepless 
pillow,  and  many  a  discouraged  victim  ended  his 
sufferings  by  suicide.  The  manufacturer,  seeing  the 
price  of  his  wares  fall  day  by  day,  must  discharge 
his  help  and  stop  business,  or  be  swept  into  the  ter- 
rible vortex  of  failure  and  ruin,  which  was  hourly 
engulfing  the  most  enterprising  business  men  of  the 
country.  Many  a  noble  manufacturer  struggled  to 
do  business  on  a  falling  market,  out  of  sheer  pity 
for  those  who  he  knew  must  suffer  if  his  workmen 
were  thrown  out  of  employment.  But  the  contrac- 
tion policy  is  merciless.     One  after  another,  manu 
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facturers  were  compelled  to  yield  to  falling  prices. 
Mechanics  were  discharged  by  the  ten  thousand ; 
tramps  swarmed  the  streets ;  barefoot  children  and 
mothers,  with  famine  in  their  eyes,  begged  for  bread 
amid  the  snow  piles  of  northern  winters. 

I  will  close  this  chapter  in  the  language  of  Pro- 
fessor Francis  A.  Walker,  formerly  professor  of 
Political  Economy,  in  Yale  College,  and  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Parisian  Monetary  Conference  of 
1878.  In  the  North  American  Review  for  June, 
1885,  while  speaking  of  the  terrible  effects  of  a 
shrinking  volume  of  money,  he  said : 

*"  Suffocation,  strangulation,  are  words  hardly  too 
strong  to  express  the  agony  of  the  industrial  body  when 
embraced  in  the  fatal  coils  of  a  contracting  money  sup- 
ply." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FROM    1873    TO    1886. 

We  stand  upon  an  eminence  and  look  wistfully 
at  another,  looming  up  higher  and  grander  in  the 
distance.  We  sometimes  think  it  a  hard  destiny 
that  compels  us  to  slowly  descend  the  one,  grope 
our  way  through  the  thorny  valley  below,  and,  fi- 
nally, with  torn  hands  and  bleeding  feet,  struggle  up 
over  stony  steeps  and  frowning  cliffs  to  the  summit 
of  the  other.  Why  is  it  not  so  ordered  that  we  can 
leap  from  mountain  top  to  mountain  top  ?  Why  do 
not  learning,  knowledge  and  security  come  to  us 
unbought  and  unbidden,  as  the  dews  fall  from 
heaven  ?  It  is  for  our  best  good  and  highest  happi- 
ness that  they  do  not.  In  moments  when  our  bur- 
dens press  heaviest,  and  our  struggles  are  the  most 
severe,  we  do  not  stop  to  consider  what  they  mean ; 
we  forget  that  we  can  know  and  appreciate  only  by 
contrast.  The  longer  we  struggle  in  the  dark  val- 
ley, the  more  joy  we  find  on  the  sunny  hill-top. 
The  darker  the  night,  the  brighter  the  new-born 
morning  appears.  One  gem  is  more  precious  than 
another  only  because  it  is  harder  to  find.  Infinite 
wisdom  has  scattered  precious  things  and  gems  of 
knowledge  everywhere.  On  a  grain  of  sand  is 
written  the  history  of  the  desert ;  on  a  single  fish 
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scale,  the  constitution  of  the  whole  finny  tribe ;  in 
the  peat-bog,  in  the  eternal  rocks,  and  on  the  gla- 
ciers of  the  Northern  seas,  the  grand  old  story  of 
earth  and  ocean.  Yet  neither  the  searching  gaze  of 
an  Agassiz,  nor  the  towering  genius  of  a  Humboldt, 
could  grasp  them  without  effort.  Infinite  wisdom 
compels  us  to  learn  and  to  maintain  our  existence 
upon  the  earth,  by  labor.  Even  our  best  knowl- 
edge comes  through  hardship.  If  we  would  be 
wise,  we  must  study :  if  we  would  be  strong,  we 
must  work  and  do  battle  with  opposing  forces.  We 
are  sometimes  obliged  to  cleave  our  way  through 
dense  thickets,  but  when  by  desperate  and  long- 
continued  effort  we  have  reached  the  open  fields 
beyond,  we  can  read  our  duty  and  mission  in  the 
clear  and  sure  light  of  our  own  experience;  as, 
through  tedious  struggle  with  the  law  of  gravitation, 
Newton  read  the  philosophy  of  the  universe  in  the 
starry  scriptures  of  the  heavens. 

Progressive  being  art  thou  man  ? 
Ordained  by  God  'tis  nature's  plan ; 
Pressed  by  necessity,  in  wisdom  wrought, 
By  longings  led  thou  canst  not  stop. 

Do  mountains  rise  across  thy  path, 
Do  storms  beset  with  fiercer  wrath, 
Press  on,  Oh  !  man,  with  nimbler  feet 
Fly  swifter  up  the  rugged  steep. 
The  topmost  peak  the  cloud  has  riven. 
That  shuts  thy  mortal  gaze  from  heaven. 
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'Tis  this  fact  of  compensation,  this  promise 
reward  running  through  all  nature,  that  reconciles 
man  to  his  lot.  Were  it  not  that  the  fiercer  the 
fight,  the  more  glorious  the  victory ;  the  longer  the 
delay,  the  more  joyous  the  coming;  the  stronger 
the  contrast,  the  clearer  we  see  differences ;  the 
longer  continued  the  evil,  the  more  the  good  is  ap- 
preciated, it  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  the  past 
career  and  sufferings  of  humanity,  with  infinite  wis- 
dom and  goodness.  When  we  see  men  stumbling 
over  obstructions  which  a  little  forethought  would 
remove ;  groping  about  in  darkness,  when  light 
might  be  easily  obtained ;  enduring  pain,  when  we 
know  the  remedy  is  simple,  we  find  ourselves  on  the 
very  verge  of  losing  confidence  in  the  intelligence 
of  our  kind,  wonder  why  impediments  are  thrown 
across  the  pathway  of  human  endeavor,  and  for  a 
moment  almost  despair  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
good.  But  when  we  remember  that  this  is  the  road 
over  which  humanity  must  advance  to  a  higher  es- 
tate, that  our  greatest  blessings  are  born  of  sorrow, 
and  that  we  cling  longest  and  closest  to  that  which 
has  cost  us  the  most  dearly,  we  no  longer  regard 
adverse  winds  as  hindrances,  nor  stumbling  blocks 
as  enemies  in  our  pathway,  but  as  friends  and 
teachers,  compelling  us  to  stop  and  consider  whither 
we  are  tending,  and  frequently  to  change  our  peril- 
ous course  and  steer  toward  a  higher  and  safer  light 
on  the  rock-bound  coast  of  human  destiny.  So 
when    I    consider    the    far-reaching    influence    oj 
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money,  the  part  it  has  performed,  and  must  ever 
continue  to  perform  in  the  development  and  civili- 
zation of  the  human  race,  and  at  the  same  time 
contemplate  the  incalculable  amount  of  human  suf- 
fering that  has  followed  its  changing-  volume,  I  won- 
der for  a  moment  why  some  philanthropist,  moved 
by  pity  for  his  kind,  some  genius,  stirred  by  oft-re- 
curring business  disaster  and  suffering,  has  not  been 
enabled  to  help  the  wage-workers  of  earth  and  the 
equally  blind  business  world  to  see  the  necessity  for 
an  unchanging  volume  of  money  and  to  realize  the 
danger  in  allowing  a  few  corporations  to  say  how 
much  currency  the  world  shall  have  to  do  business 
with.  Then,  again,  I  feel  that  possibly  the  hand  of 
Providence  has  been  raised  to  prevent  it,  till, 
through  poverty  and  suffering,  the  people  had 
learned  the  lesson  which  alone  can  make  them  suf- 
ficiently wise  unto  the  future,  to  do  their  own  think- 
ing, and  follow  the  lead  of  their  own  common  sense, 
in  their  dealings  with  public  as  well  as  private 
affairs.  I  trust  that  day  is  now  dawning.  Indeed, 
the  time  has  already  come  when  the  masses  begin 
to  feel  that  somehow  they  have  been  misled  and 
wronged.  They  know  they  have  toiled,  and,  as  a 
rule,  been  economical ;  but  by  some  process  which 
they  do  not  understand,  their  earnings  have  found 
their  way  into  the  wrong  pockets.  And  many  of 
them,  more  especially  among  the  business  commu- 
nity, are  beginning  to  suspect  that  our  monetary 
system  is   not  entirely  innocent.     That   their   sus- 
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piclons  are  well  grounded,  will  become  more  and 
more  apparent,  as  we  proceed  with  this  discussion. 
And,  if  it  shall  turn  out  that  a  changing  volume  of 
money  is  the  father  of  business  depressions,  and  the 
one  great  cause  of  the  alarming  concentration  of  the 
world's  wealth  on  one  hand,  and  rapidly  spreading 
poverty  on  the  other,  the  people,  looking  back  over 
centuries  of  struggle  and  business  disaster,  will  not 
think  it  too  dearly  bought,  if,  from  this  sad  experi- 
ence, there  shall  be  born  a  monetary  system  that 
will  make  such  results  impossible,  and  give  their 
children  such  continued  prosperity  and  happiness, 
as  the  world  has  never  yet  enjoyed.  ji 

d 

SENATOR   HOWE   AND   BANKER   THOMPSON   ON 
FALLING   PRICES. 

A  quotation  from  Senator  Howe,  of  Wisconsin, 
will  introduce  what  else  I  have  to  say  in  the  present 
chapter.  In  a  speech  reported  in  the  Republican 
and  News,  of  Milwaukee,  June  14th,  1881,  Senator 
Howe  said :  J 

"Since  the  war  closed  in  1865,  our  annual  taxes  have 
defrayed  our  annual  expenditures,  and  besides  paid  off  over 
eight  hundred  millions  of  dollars  of  the  national  debt,  and 
during  all  that  time  prices  have  been  subjected  to  that  re- 
morseless compression  which  results  from  a  steady  contrac- 
tion of  the  circulation." 

Senator  Howe  gives  his  testimony  fifteen  years 
after  the  policy  of  contraction  was  inaugurated,  and 
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he  says  not  one  word  about  the  American  people 
having  suffered  from  the  effects  of  extravagance  or 
overproduction.  But  with  all  those  years  of  experi- 
ence behind  him,  and  all  their  history  before  him,  he 
declares,  in  effect,  that  the  suffering  has  been  the 
outgrowth  of  that  remorseless  compression  which 
results  from  a  steady  contraction  of  the  money 
volume. 

John  Thompson,  now  vice-president  of  the  Chase 
National  Bank,  New  York  City,  and  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  widely  known  bankers  now  living, 
spoke  before  the  Bankers'  Convention,  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  on  the  nth  day  of  October,  1883  (see 
New  York  Tribune,  October  12,  1883),  as  follows: 

"  Shrinkage  in  prices  may  be  attributed,  in  part,  to  the 
fact  that,  while  the  business,  the  wealth  and  the  money  re- 
quirements of  the  country  have  been  vastly  increased  in 
the  past  twenty  years,  the  actual  currency  in  use  has  been 
diminished,  and  is  still  being  reduced.  The  imports  have 
exceeded  the  exports  of  gold ;  but  it  is  evident  that  this 
excess  is  being  hoarded,  leaving  only  our  mining  products 
to  meet  the  increasing  currency  requirements." 

This  ought  to  be  regarded  as  higher  authority 
than  ordinary,  since  Mr.  Thompson  is  a  very  intelli- 
gent banker,  and  has  the  honesty  to  admit  facts, 
supposed  to  be  against  his  own  financial  interests. 

THE   BOOM    OF    1880 

There  was  a  business  boom  in  1880,  which  con- 
tinued till  1883,  and  then  disappeared.    The  relation 
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of  the  volume  of  money  to  this  important  fact  I  will 
now  demonstrate. 

The  following  figures  are  compiled  from  the 
Treasurer's  report,  by  the  Librarian,  at  Washington. 
On  page  92,  of  the  American  Almanac,  for  1885-6, 
the  amount  of  money,  —  gold,  silver  and  paper,  — 
in  circulation,  outside  of  treasury  and  banks,  on  the 
first  day  of  November,  each  year,  from  1879  to  1885, 
is  stated  as  follows : 


Year. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881.    ■ 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 


Amount. 

$718,812,218 

817,050,364 
918,048,519 
936,391,081 
916,634,025 
891,285,653 

829,792,777 


It  will  be  seen  by  these  figures  that  the  volume 
of  money  increased  as  follows :     From 


1879  to  1880. 

1880  to  1881.    - 

1881  to  1882. 


Total, 


$  98,238,146 

100,998,155 

18,342,562 

$217,578,863 


From    1882   to   1885,   inclusive,   the  volume  of 
money  was  shrunk  as  follows : 


1883.  - 
1884. 
1885.  - 


$  19,757,056 
25,348,372 
61,492,876 


Total, 


$106,598,304 


FROM    1873    TO    1886.  J  J 

Now  let  us  see  if  prices  and  the  business  of  the 
country  changed  to  correspond  to  this  change  in  the 
volume  of  money. 

According  to  the  New  York  World's  Almanac 
for  1886,  during  the  three  years  prior  to  1880  the 
average  price  of  No.  2,  spring  wheat,  in  Chicago 
market,  was  97  cents  per  bushel;  and  of  mess  pork, 
$ii.i2>^  per  barrel.  Then  business  was  dull, 
laborers  out  of  employment,  and  the  people  suffer- 
ing intensely. 

In  the  three  years  between  1879  ^.nd  1882,  the 
volume  of  money  had  been  enlarged  $217,000,000, 
and  the  average  price  of  No.  2  spring  wheat  had 
advanced  from  97  cents  to  $1.14^^  per  bushel ;  mess 
pork,  from  $ii.i2>^  to  $i6.yg}4  perbbl.  Business 
was  booming,  laborers  well  employed,  and  the  peo- 
ple happy  and  prosperous. 

In  the  three  years  between  1882  and  1886,  the 
volume  of  money  was  contracted  $106,000,000.  The 
price  of  No.  2  spring  wheat  fell  from  $1.14^^  to  88 
cents  per  bushel ;  mess  pork  from  $  1 6. 79  >^  to 
$13.61  per  bbl.  Laborers  are  out  of  employment, 
business  dull,  strikes,  riots  and  murders  multiply. 

Here  we  see  that  a  rise  and  fall  of  prices  have 
followed  an  increase  or  diminution  of  money,  and 
good  and  hard  times  have  followed  a  rise  and  fall  of 
prices.  Now  let  us  see  how  failures  tally  with  these 
two  facts. 

According  to  the  figures  given  in  the  World's 
Almanac  before   quoted,  the   failures  for  the  three 
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years  preceding  the  enlarging  of  the  volume  of 
money,  viz.:  1877-8-9,  numbered  26,008,  liabilities 
$523,231,185.  During  the  three  years  in  which  the 
volume  of  money  was  being  enlarged,  viz.  :  from 
1880  to  1882,  inclusive,  the  number  of  failures  were 
17,055,  liabilities  $248,907,932.  A  falling  off  of  over 
one-third  in  the  number  of  failures  and  more  than 
one-half  in  liabilities.  The  number  of  failures  from 
1883  to  1885,  inclusive,  while  the  volume  of  money  was 
being  shrunk,  were  30,789,  liabilities  $523,437,920. 
Here  the  number  of  failures  has  nearly  doubled 
while  the  liabilities  have  more  than  doubled. 

Reader,  study  these  figures,  and  learn  their  value 
in  the  solution  of  the  great  social  and  economic 
problems  now  confronting  the  world  so  defiantly. 

The  volume  of  money  was  shrinking,  prices  were 
falling,  business  was  dull,  and  the  people  were  hav- 
ing hard  times. 

The  volume  of  money  was  increased,  prices 
raised,  business  became  active,  and  the  people  had 
good  times. 

Then  the  volume  of  money  was  contracted, 
prices  have  fallen,  business  stagnated,  and  the  people 
are  again  going  through  the  ordeal  of  hard  times. 
Laborers  are  striking,  and  rioting,  and  charging 
their  sufferings  to  overproduction,  machinery,  etc., 
blaming  their  employers,  who  are  innocent  of  any 
wrong  intent,  and  as  ignorant  of  the  cause  as  the 
laborers  are,  and,  as  a  rule,  suffer  just  as  intensely. 


i 
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IGNORANCE  OF  THE    PEOPLE  IN    REGARD  TO 
THE  CAUSE  OF  HARD  TIMES. 

The  way  the  masses  view  the  sad  condition  of 
things  now  existing,  calls  to  mind  a  statement  which 
appears  in  the  writings  of  Prof  Francis  A.  Walker, 
the  member  of  the  Parisian  Monetary  Conference 
before  quoted.  In  speaking  of  the  people  and  a 
contracting  volume  of  money,  he  said : 

"When  the  process  of  contraction  commences,  the 
first  class  on  whom  it  falls  is  the  merchants  of  the  large 
cities  —  they  find  it  difficult  to  get  money  to  pay  their 
notes.  The  next  class  is  the  manufacturers  —  the  sale  for 
their  goods  at  once  falls  off.  The  laborers  and  mechanics 
next  feel  the  pressure  —  they  are  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment—  and  lastly,  the  farmer  finds  a  dull  sale  for  his  pro- 
duce. And  all,  unsuspicious  of  the  real  cause,  have  a 
vague  idea  that  their  difficulties  are  owing  to  hard  times.** 

The  above  are  facts.  A  shrinking  volume  of 
money  affects  first  the  merchants  of  large  cities, 
next  the  manufacturers,  then,  of  course,  mechanics 
and  laborers  are  thrown  out  of  employment;  and, 
lastly,  the  farmer  becomes  involved,  and  all  unsus- 
picious of  the  real  cause,  ignorantly  believe  their 
sufferings  due  to  hard  times.  The  writer  was  once 
in  this  state  of  darkness.  When  the  volume  of 
money  was  shrunk  in  1857-58,  I  knew  that  times 
were  fearfully  hard,  but  I  had  not  the  remotest  idea 
of  the  cause. 

After  the   breaking   out  of  the   Rebellion,   the 
volume  of  money   was  enlarged,  and  good   times 
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came  again.  But  this  I  was  told,  was  due  to  the 
war.  From  1865  to  1873  the  volume  of  money  was 
enormously  contracted  and  great  disaster  came 
upon  this  nation  from  which  the  next  century  will 
not  see  it  recover.  This  also,  it  was  alleged  grew 
somehow  out  of  the  war.  I  confess  it  appeared  like 
strange  logic  that  the  ^war  should  be  at  once  the 
direct  cause  of  good  and  hard  times,  but  men  called 
statesmen  said  it  was  so,  and  I  knew  not  how  to 
prove  the  contrary.  J 

Since  some  others  may  find  themselves  in  the 
same  dilemma,  I  will  notice  the  subject  briefly.  On 
page  119,  volume  I,  of  the  report  ot  the  Monetary 
Commission  before  quoted,  I  find  the  following :        j 

**  Devastations  of  war  in  the  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding 1873  are  assigned  as  one  of  the  conspicuous  causes 
of  the  depression ;  and  oftentimes  by  the  same  philoso- 
phers who,  by  a  contrary  process  of  reasoning,  assign 
overproduction  as  the  principal  cause.  These  devastations 
are  described  as  great  enough  to  have  arrested  the  produc- 
tion and  prevented  the  accumulation  and  distribution  of 
wealth.  In  truth  from  the  French  campaign  in  Italy  ter- 
minating (1858)  at  Solferino,  to  1873,  there  was  no  war  of 
serious  magnitude  except  the  American  civil  war,  and  even 
this  war  scarcely  retarded  the  increase  of  national  wealth 
in  the  United  States.  The  peace  of  Europe  during  that 
entire  period  was  substantially  unbroken,  and  its  unprece-  fl 
dented  advance  in  prosperity,  following  the  California  and 
Australian  discoveries,  was  checkered  by  no  pause.  The 
Prusso- Austrian  war  was  an  affair  of  days.  The  Franco- 
German  war  was  an  affair  of  weeks,  and  was  only  protracted 
to  months  by  a  siege.  The  war  between  Austria  and  Italy 
consisted,  on  the  land,  of  one  single  day's  fighting,  and  on 
the  sea,  of  one  naval  skirmish.     These  several  events  had 
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political  consequences  that  were  momentous,  but  were  so 
confined  in  space  and  time  that  their  effects  upon  commerce 
were  obscure  and  unimportant,  indeed  much  less  important 
in  these  particulars  than  were  the  effects  of  the  revolution- 
ary struggles  in  Europe  in  1848-9.  The  assignment  of  the 
devastations  of  war  as  a  cause  of  the  present  distress  is  as 
absurd  in  its  logic  as  it  is  erroneous  in  its  assumption  of 
fact." 

Comment  on  the  above  is  not  necessary.  If 
war  was  the  cause  of  the  prosperity  preceding,  and 
the  depression  following  1873, —  what  produced  the 
good  times  from  1880  to  1882  ?  Again,  what  caused 
the  disasters  of  1837-47-57,  etc.?  —  no  wars  were 
present  then.  I  tell  you,  my  countrymen,  and  I 
would  that  it  could  be  thundered  forth  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth  in  the  voice  that  cleft  the  sea  —  the  one 
truth  most  vital  to  human  progress  and  happiness, 
namely :  that  good  times  always  follow  an  increas- 
ing volume  of  money,  and  that  at  no  time,  and  in  no 
country  using  a  commonly  accepted  medium  of  ex- 
change, has  there  ever  been  a  single  instance  of 
general  prosperity  changed  to  general  stagnation 
and  hard  times,  that  a  shrinking  volume  of  money, 
if  not  the  primary  cause,  has  not  greatly  intensified 
the  suffering.  The  profound  ignorance  of  the  peo- 
ple in  regard  to  this  matter  is  truly  astonishing. 

RELATION  OF  MONEY  TO  THE  FALL  OF  THE 
ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

The  manner  in   which   a   shrinking  volume  of 
money  has  at  times  paralyzed  industry,  blighted  the 
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hopes  of  mankind,  stifled  the  nobler  aspirations  of 
the  human  soul,  and  plunged  the  world  into  sorrow 
and  darkness,  is  well  described  by  the  Monetary 
Commission  before  quoted.  In  volume  I,  page  49, 
50,  and  51,  of  their  report,  March  2,  1877,  I  find 
the  following  valuable  history  : 

"  At  the  Christian  era  the  metallic  money  of  the 
Roman  Empire  amounted  to  $1,800,000,000.  By  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  it  had  shrunk  to  less  than  $200, 
000,000.  During  this  period  a  most  extraordinary  and 
baleful  change  took  place  in  the  condition  of  the  world. 
Population  dwindled  and  commerce,  arts,  wealth  and  free- 
dom all  disappeared.  The  people  were  reduced  by  pov- 
erty and  misery  to  the  most  degraded  conditions  of  serf-^ 
dom  and  slavery.  The  disintegration  of  society  was  al- 
most complete.  The  conditions  of  life  were  so  hard,  that 
individual  selfishness  was  the  only  thing  consistent  with 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  All  public  spirit,  all 
generous  emotions,  all  the  noble  aspirations  of  man  shriv- 
eled and  disappeared  as  the  volume  of  money  shrunk  and 
as  prices  fell.  History  records  no  such  disastrous  transi- 
tion as  that  from  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  Dark  Ages. 
Various  explanations  have  been  given  of  this  entire  break- 
ing down  of  the  frame-work  of  society,  but  it  was  certainly 
coincident  with  a  shrinkage  in  the  volume  of  money,  which^ 
was  also  without  historical  parallel.  The  crumbling  of  in-li 
stitutions  kept  even  step  and  pace  with  the  shrinkage  in 
the  stock  of  money  and  the  falling  off  of  prices.  All  other 
attendant  circumstances  than  these  last  have  occurred  in 
other  historical  periods  unaccompanied  and  unfoUowed  by 
any  such  mighty  disasters.  It  is  a  suggestive  coincidence 
that  the  first  glimmer  of  light  only  came  with  the  inven- 
tion of  bills  of  exchange  and  paper  substitutes,  through 
which  the  scanty  stock  of  the  precious  metals  was  increased 
in  efficiency.  But  not  less  than  the  energizing  influence  of 
Potosi  and  all  the  argosies  of  treasure  from  the  New  World 
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were  needed  to  arouse  the  Old  World  from  its  comatose 
sleep,  to  quicken  the  torpid  limbs  of  industry,  and  to 
plume  the  leaden  wings  of  commerce.  It  needed  the 
heroic  treatment  of  rising  prices  to  enable  society  to  re- 
unite its  shattered  links,  to  shake  off  the  shackles  of  feud- 
alism, to  relight  and  uplift  the  almost  extinguished  torch  of 
civilization.  That  the  disasters  of  the  Dark  Ages  were 
caused  by  decreasing  money  and  falling  prices,  and  that  the 
recovery  therefrom  and  the  comparative  prosperity  which 
followed  the  dicovery  of  America  were  due  to  an  increas- 
ing supply  of  the  precious  metals  and  rising  prices,  will  not 
seem  surprising  or  unreasonable  when  the  noble  functions 
of  money  are  considered.  Money  is  the  great  instrument 
of  association,  the  very  fibre  of  social  organism,  the  vital- 
izing force  of  industry,  the  protoplasm  of  civilization,  and 
as  essential  to  its  existence  as  oxygen  is  to  animal  life. 
Without  money  civilization  could  not  have  had  a  beginning; 
with  a  diminishing  supply  it  must  languish,  and,  unless  re- 
lieved, finally  perish. 

Symptoms  of  disasters  similar  to  these  which  befell 
society  during  the  Dark  Ages  were  observable  on  every 
hand  during  the  first  half  of  this  century.  In  1809  the 
revolutionary  troubles  between  Spain  and  her  American 
colonies  broke  out.  These  troubles  resulted  in  a  great  di- 
minution in  the  production  of  the  precious  metals,  which 
was  quickly  indicated  by  a  fall  in  general  prices.  As  al- 
ready stated  in  this  report,  it  is  estimated  that  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  precious  metals,  increased  between  1809 
and  1848  fully  145  per  cent,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
general  range  of  prices  was  sixty  per  cent,  lower  in  1848 
than  it  was  in  1 809.  During  this  period  there  was  no  gen- 
eral demonetization  of  either  metal  and  no  important  fluc- 
tuation in  the  relative  value  of  the  metals,  and  the  supply 
was  sufficient  to  keep  their  stock  good  against  losses  by 
accident  and  abrasion.  But  it  was  insufficient  to  keep  the 
stock  up  the  proper  correspondence  with  the  increasing 
demand  of  advancing  populations.  The  world  has  rarely 
passed  through  a  more  gloomy  period  than  this  one. 
Again  do  we  find  falling  prices  and  misery  and  destitution 
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inseparable  companions.  The  poverty  and  distress  of  the 
industrial  masses  were  intense  and  universal,  and,  since  the 
discovery  of  the  mines  in  America,  without  a  parallel.  In 
England  the  sufferings  of  the  people  found  expression  in 
demand  upon  parliament  for  relief,  in  bread  riots,  and  in 
immense  Chartist  demonstrations.  The  military  arm  of  the 
nation  had  to  be  strengthened  to  prevent  the  all-pervading 
discontent  from  ripening  into  open  revolt.  On  the  conti- 
nent the  fires  of  revolution  smouldered  everywhere  and 
blazed  out  at  many  points,  threatening  the  overthrow  of 
states  and  the  subversion  of  social  institutions. 

Whenever  and  wherever  the  mutterings  of  discontent 
were  hushed  by  the  fear  of  increased  standing  armies,  the 
foundations  of  society  were  honey-combed  by  powerful  se- 
cret political  associations.  The  cause  at  work  to  produce  this 
state  of  things  was  so  subtle,  and  its  advance  so  silent,  that 
the  masses  were  entirely  ignorant  of  its  nature.  They  had 
come  to  regard  money  as  an  institution  fixed  and  immova- 
ble in  value,  and  when  the  prices  of  property  and  the 
wages  of  labor  fell,  they  charged  the  fault,  not  to  the  money, 
but  to  the  property  and  the  employer.  They  were  taught 
that  the  mischief  was  the  result  of  overproduction.  Never 
having  observed  that  overproduction  was  complained  of 
only  when  the  money  stock  was  decreasing,  their  prejudices 
were  aroused  against  labor-saving  machinery.  They  were 
angered  at  capital — because  it  either  declined  altogether  to 
embark  in  industrial  enterprises  or  would  only  embark  in 
them  upon  the  condition  of  employing  labor  at  the  most 
scanty  remuneration.  They  forgot  that  falling  prices  com- 
pelled capital  to  avoid  such  enterprises  on  any  other  con- 
dition, and  for  the  most  part  to  avoid  them  entirely.  They 
did  not  comprehend  that  money  in  shrinking  volume  was 
the  prolific  parent  of  an  enforced  idleness  and  poverty,  and 
that  falling  prices  divorced  money,  capital,  and  labor,  but 
they  none  the  less  felt  the  paralyzing  pressure  of  the 
shrinking  metallic  shroud  that  was  closing  around  industry. 

The  increased  yield  of  the  Russian  gold-fields  in  1846 
gave  some  relief  and  served  as  a  parachute  to  the  fall  in 
prices,  which  might  otherwise  have  resulted  in  a  catastro- 
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phe.  But  the  enormous  metallic  supplies  of  California  and 
Australia  were  all  needed  to  give  substantial  and  adequate 
relief.  Great  as  these  supplies  were,  their  influence  in  rais- 
ing prices  was  moderated  and  soon  entirely  arrested  by  the 
increasing  populations  and  commerce  which  followed  them. 
In  the  twenty-five  years  between  1850  and  1876  the  money 
stock  of  the  world  was  more  than  doubled,  and  yet  at  no 
time  during  this  period  was  the  general  level  of  prices 
raised  more  than  18  per  cent,  above  the  general  level  in 
1848.  A  comparison  of  this  effect  of  an  increasing  volume 
of  money  after  1 848  with  the  effect  of  a  decreasing  volume 
between  1809  and  1848,  strikingly  illustrates  how  largely 
different  in  degree  is  the  influence  upon  prices  of  an  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  volume  of  money.  The  decrease  of 
the  yield  of  the  mines  since  about  1865,  while  population 
and  commerce  have  been  advancing,  has  already  produced 
unmistakable  symptoms  of  the  same  general  distrust,  non- 
employment  of  labor,  and  political  and  social  disquiet, 
which  have  characterized  all  former  periods  of  shrinking 
money." 

That  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  growing 
ignorance  and  squalid  poverty  of  the  people,  the 
soul  shrivelling  selfishness,  and  the  backward  march 
of  civilization  that  characterized  the  Dark  Ages, 
was  the  result  of  a  shrinking  volume  of  money  can- 
not be  doubted.  The  fact  that  during  the  period 
mentioned  the  volume  of  money  was  shrunk  from 
$1,800,000,000  to  less  than  $200,000,000;  that 
while  this  shrinkage  was  taking  place,  prices  were 
falling  in  a  corresponding  ratio ;  also,  that  prices 
began  to  rise,  business  stir,  and  civilization  revive, 
only  when  new  mines  were  discovered,  bills  in- 
vented, and  the  volume  of  money  enlarged,  are 
unanswerable  arguments.     These  undeniable  facts, 
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render  it  as  impossible  to  disconnect  the  volume  of 
money  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
disasters  of  the  Dark  Ages,  and  the  world's  recov- 
ery therefrom,  as  it  is  to  disassociate  the  sun  from 
the  diurnal  changes  of  light  and  darkness.  Indeed, 
the  effects  of  a  changing  volume  of  money  upon  the 
hopes  and  happiness  of  the  human  race,  may  be 
compared  to  the  effect  of  this  great  luminary  of 
heaven ;  its  coming  brings  the  day,  and  night  fol- 
lows its  going. 


THE    LAW    THAT    CONTROLS   THE    PRICE 
OF   MONEY. 


The  ignorance  of  the  English  masses,  who  are 
described  by  the  committee  as  regarding  the  value 
of  money  fixed  and  unalterable,  consequently  could 
not  understand  that  a  shrinking  volume  was  de- 
stroying their  prosperity,  not  stopping  to  consider 
that  overproduction  has  never  been  talked  of  only 
when  the  volume  of  money  has  been  shrinking,  etc., 
has  a  parallel  in  our  time  and  country.  Strange  as 
it  may  appear  to  those  who  have  studied  the  subject 
of  finance,  a  vast  majority  of  our  people  regard  the 
value  or  price  of  money,  —  especially  that  made  of 
gold  —  as  fixed  and  unalterable.  It  may  seem  un- 
necessary to  add  anything  to  what  has  already  been 
said  upon  this  subject,  yet  I  feel  constrained  toll 
make  some  further  illustrations  of  the  principle  that 
governs  the  value  of  money.     For  when  the  ver 
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important  fact  is  clearly  understood,  that  the  value 
of  money  is  determined  by  the  same  law  as  that  of 
commodities,  it  will  then  be  readily  seen  how  natur- 
ally and  how  certainly  the  horrors  described  by  the 
Monetary  Commission,  as  having  visited  the  Old 
World  during  the  Dark  Ages  and  later,  must  fol-  ' 
low  a  shrinking  volume  of  money  everywhere  and 
at  all  times.  To  illustrate :  If  the  crop  of  wheat 
should  be  very  small  next  year,  we  would  all  under- 
stand that  the  price  would  be  high  as  a  result.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  crop  should  be  unusually 
large,  we  would  expect  the  price  to  fall.  We  could 
also  understand  that  it  would  make  no  difference 
whether  we  wanted  wheat  to  make  bread  of,  or  to 
use  as  money,  it  will  be  high  or  low,  hard  or  easy  to 
get,  precisely  as  the  quantity  is  large  or  small. 
That  man  is  dull  of  comprehension  who  cannot  see 
that  the  same  law  applies  to  money. 

The  New  York  Tribune  once  stated  this  princi- 
ple very  clearly.  On  the  i8th  day  of  January, 
1873,  that  paper  spoke  as  follows: 

"  Money,  whether  of  gold  or  paper,  is  like  every  other 
article  in  this  respect;  the  circumstances  remaining  the 
same,  if  you  increase  the  quantity,  the  quantities  of  other 
things  for  which  it  will  exchange,  will  be  less.  It  is  the 
same  as  with  grain  or  cotton ;  if  the  crop  is  heavy,  prices 
fall." 

Thus  far  in  this  discussion  I  have  spoken  of  a 
changing  volume  of  money  as  raising  and  lowering 
prices,   but  strictly  speaking  it  is   not  so;  it  only 
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raises  and  lowers  the  value  of  money.  But  you  say 
a  dollar  is  always  a  dollar ;  so  how  can  its  value 
change  ?  So  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  always  a  bushel 
of  wheat.  But  when  wheat  is  plenty,  it  requires 
less  dollars  to  get  it.  So  when  dollars  are  plenty, 
it  requires  less  wheat  to  get  one.  So  it  is  im- 
material whether  we  say  that  a  changing  volume  of 
money  raises  and  lowers  the  price  of  commodities, 
or  changes  the  value  of  money :  the  effect  upon 
commerce  and  industry  is  the  same. 

In  1873  Germany  had  demonetized  silver;  fol- 
lowing in  her  footsteps,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  the 
United  States  did  the  same ;  while  France,  Belgium 
and  Italy  stopped  coining  silver.  This  took  a  large 
amount  from  the  world's  volume  of  money,  which, 
of  course,  raised  the  value  of  that  which  was  left. 
Precisely  as  taking  away  a  part  of  the  volume  of 
oats,  would  increase  the  value  of  what  remained. 
Again,  Germany  went  into  the  gold  market  and 
purchased  a  large  amount  of  gold  for  the  purpose  of 
coining.  This  produced  a  pressure  on  the  gold 
market  and  raised  its  price  still  higher.  Precisely 
as  going  into  the  corn  market  and  purchasing  a 
large  quantity  of  corn,  would  produce  a  pressure  on 
the  corn  market,  and  raise  its  price.  The  difference 
in  effect  upon  industry  would  be  very  great  how- 
ever. A  rise  in  the  price  of  corn  would  affect  the 
people  but  very  little,  since  they  are  not  obliged  to 
use  it  constantly.  But  with  money  it  is  very  differ- 
ent.    We  are  obliged  to  use  it  to  purchase  every- 
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thing;  to  travel,  employ  physicians,  educate  our 
children, —  in  short,  it  is  as  indispensable  to  our 
existence  and  happiness  as  civilized  beings,  as  the 
air  we  breathe.  And  when  its  volume  is  shrunk 
and  value  raised  —  or  appreciated,  as  economists 
would  say  —  then  the  effect  is  terrible.  Of  the 
effect  of  the  appreciation  of  gold,  resulting  from  the 
policy  initiated  by  Germany,  in  1873,  ^^  before 
stated,  I  will  let  the  largest  bank  organ  in  the 
world  speak. 

The  London   Bankers    Magazine   for   August, 
1876,  page  82,  spoke  as  follows: 

"  One  effect  of  this  German  pressure  upon  the  gold 
market  has  been  to  give  a  sudden  check  to  the  deprecia- 
tion of  gold,  which  has  been  slowly  developed  since  the 
gold  discoveries  of  1848.  This  depreciation  has  not  only 
been  checked,  but  it  has  been  followed  by  a  contrary  move- 
ment upward.  At  present  gold  is  appreciating  just  as  it 
was  appreciating  in  the  decade  which  closed  with  the  panic 
of  1847,  but  with  more  spasmodic  activity.  Now  it  has 
always  been  observed  in  the  industrial  history  of  Europe, 
that  when  gold  appreciates,  trade  suffers,  material  progress 
is  retarded,  and  financial  enterprise  is  more  or  less  para- 
lyzed. It  is  indeed  a  familar  law  of  finance,  that  the  ap- 
preciation of  gold  has  an  active  tendency  to  produce  busi- 
ness perturbations ;  hence,  it  is  argued  by  some  economists 
that  we  need  not  look  farther  than  this  law  for  an  adequate 
explanation  of  the  stagnation  of  business  which  prevails  all 
over  the  world.  What  is  certain  is,  that  this  law  may  claim 
a  place  among  the  most  conspicuous  causes  to  which  the 
universal  depression  of  industry,  and  the  productive  power 
of  Europe  is  due." 

The  reader  will  observe  that  this  high  authority 
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charges  the  stagnation  that  prevailed  over  Europe 
at  that  time,  to  a  rise  in  the  value  of  gold,  which 
was  caused,  as  I  have  shown,  by  taking  away  part 
of  the  circulating  medium  (silver).  Thus  the  same 
influence  that  caused  disaster  and  suffering  here, 
was  present  in  the  Old  World  to  cause  disaster 
and  suffering  there,  namely :  a  shrinking  volume  of 
money. 

MONEY   SHOULD   INCREASE  TO   KEEP  PACE 
WITH   POPULATION  AND  BUSINESS. 


Here  I  will  state  that,  when  I  speak  of  the  neces- 
sity for  an  unchanging  volume  of  money,  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  volume  should  remain  stationery  in 
itself,  but  in  relation  to  the  demands  of  business.  In 
other  words,  I  would  have  money  increase  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  exact  ratio  to  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion and  business.  This  has  not  taken  place  in  the 
United  States.  Since  1870  our  commerce,  indus- 
tries and  population  have  increased  more  than  one- 
third,  while  the  volume  of  money  has  not  increased 
at  all. 

A  more  childish,  inconsistent,  bat-eyed  perform- 
ance, or  negligence,  whichever  you  see  fit  to  call  it, 
than  this  on  the  part  of  the  people,  cannot  well  be 
imagined.  Money  is  the  tool  of  exchange.  It 
is  as  necessary  to  change  commodities  from  pro-  | 
ducer  to  consumer,  as  shovels  are  to  change  gravel 
from  pit  to  cart.     Now   we  will    say   that   a  man 
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contracts  to  move  one  hundred  cart-loads  of  gravel 
per  day  for  one  year,  from  the  pit  to  the  railroad. 
Ten  men  and  ten  shovels  constantly  employed, 
are  equal  to  the  task.  The  next  year  he  con- 
tracts to  move  one  hundred  and  fifty  loads  per 
day,  or  one-third  more  than  the  previous  year. 
Now  it  is  plain  that  one-third  more  men  will  be 
required;  and  he  would  be  thought  insane  or 
foolish  who  could  not  understand  that  one-third 
more  shovels  would  be  required  also,  in  order  to 
move  the  gravel  with  the  same  dispatch  and 
profit. 

Now  we  have  one-third  more  population  than  we 
had  in  1 870.  At  the  same  time  we  are  trying  to  carry 
on  one-third  more  business  ;  manufacture  and  move 
one-third  more  from  producer  to  consumer;  pay 
one-third  more  help,  with  less  money  than  we  then 
had.  In  other  words,  we  are  in  the  gravel  pit  with 
fifteen  men  and  only  ten  shovels.  Somebody  must 
remain  idle. 

Now  let  us  state  the  same  proposition  in  another 
way.  You  live  in  a  community  of  one  hundred 
people ;  you  are  doing  business  with  ten  thousand 
dollars  as  a  circulating  medium ;  this  sum  is  kept 
actively  employed  in  making  the  exchanges.  Now 
another  hundred  people  come  and  establish  them- 
selves in  an  adjoining  township,  and  expect  to 
transact  as  much  business  as  your  community. 
Now  since  it  requires  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
make   your   exchanges,    it   stands   to    reason   that 
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another  ten  thousand  will  be  required  to  make 
theirs.  And  your  first  thought  would  be  that 
this  necessity  ought  to  be  provided  for  at  once. 
If  it  is  not,  you  can  readily  see  that  very  disas- 
trous consequences  will  follow.  If  the  new  com- 
munity is  not  provided  with  money,  that  which 
you  are  now  using  must  do  the  work  of  both. 
Therefore  it  must  exchange  twice  as  much  property. 
Since  this  is  true,  each  dollar  must  of  course,  pur-  i 
chase  twice  as  much  of  any  commodity  as  before. 
Therefore  the  farmer  who  received  one  dollar  for  a 
bushel  of  wheat  last  year,  must  now  give  two  bushels 
for  the  same  dollar.  The  laborer  who  formerly  re- 
ceived two  dollars  for  a  day's  labor,  must  now 
work  for  one.  Or  what  is  the  same,  prices  will 
fall  one-half  Now  your  calculations  are  all  upset ; 
debts  are  twice  as  hard  to  pay ;  failure,  disaster, 
hard  times,  and  heartaches  have  taken  the  place  of 
prosperity  and  happiness. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  while  he  was  prime- 
minister  of  England,  made  a  speech  on  the  subject 
of  finance.  Allison  refers  to  this  speech  and  the 
volume  of  currency  then  in  circulation  in  England, 
(see  Allison's  Europe)  as  follows : 

"  The  Duke's  speech  on  the  distress  of  the  country 
met  the  question  boldly  and  openly,  in  his  usual  straight- 
forward way;  but  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that 
it  involved  the  most  obvious  fallacies.  He  said  that  the 
currency,  including  gold  and  silver,  was  as  large  as  it  had 
been  at  the  highest  period  during  the  war ;  forgetting  that 
since  its  termination,  the  nation  had  advanced  a  fourth  in 
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numbers,  and  a  half  in  industry  and  commerce,  and  that,  to 
render  the  currency  commensurate  to  its  necessities  it 
should  not  have  remained  the  same,  but  advanced  in  a 
similar  proportion.  Probably  the  Duke  would  have  given 
a  sharp  answer  to  his  commissary-general,  in  18 13,  if  he 
had  proposed  the  same  amount  of  rations  for  his  army, 
then  75,000  strong,  which  had  sufficed  for  it  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  when  it  was  45,000  only." 

At  first  glance  it  seems  almost  a  marvel  that  the 
masses,  and  more  especially  the  business  community, 
are  so  ill-informed  in  regard  to  a  subject  in  which  are 
centred  all  their  present  prospects,  and  upon  which 
hang  all  their  hopes  for  the  future.  But  when  we 
consider  how  delusive  some  phases  of  the  money 
subject  is,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  ignorance  of  the 
people.  For  example :  There  always  appears  to  be 
money  enough,  and  how  often  you  hear  it  said, 
"  There  is  plenty  of  money  if  you  have  anything  to 
get  it  with."  Those  who  make  this  assertion  do  not 
stop  to  consider  that  their  statement  would  be  just 
as  true  if  there  were  only  ten  million  dollars  in  the 
country.  But  the  important  consideration  is  that 
the  value  of  money  would  be  so  great  on  account 
of  the  smallness  of  the  volume,  that  an  immense 
quantity  of  labor  or  property  would  be  required  to 
get  a  little  of  it.  Again,  it  has  often  been  remarked, 
indeed  even  now  it  is  said,  ''  there  is  plenty  of 
money  in  the  banks  and  in  the  cities."  This  is  al- 
ways the  case  when  the  volume  is  too  small.  There- 
fore the  people  are  easily  deceived  in  the  matter. 
To  illustrate :     When  the  volume  of  money  is  large 
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or  increasing  as  business  increases,  prices  are  high, 
business  is  Hvely,  and  promises  a  profit.  Then  the 
money  is  all  kept  in  active  use.  You  never  hear  of 
idle  money  when  the  volume  is  increasing  and  prices 
high.  But  when  the  volume  is  being  contracted, 
prices  are  falling,  and  men  cannot  use  money  in 
business  profitably.  Therefore  it  leaves  the  ex- 
tended avenues  of  trade,  and  gathers  in  banks  at  the 
money  centres.  In  other  words,  there  not  being 
money  enough  to  do  business  with  successfully,  the 
people  have  returned  even  that  which  they  had. 
Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  very  fact  which  those  not 
conversant  with  the  subject  would  regard  as  evi-  Jj 
dence  of  money  plenty  is  proof  positive  of  money 
scarce. 

Again  money  kings  have  a  very  powerful  motive 
to  use,  the  press  and  public  speakers,  both  of  which 
they  largely  control,  to  deceive  the  people  in  regard 
to  the  size  of  the  volume  of  money  and  the  effect  it 
has  upon  industry  and  the  happiness  of  the  human 
race.  This  will  appear  self-evident,  if  we  consider 
that  the  lower  prices  fall,  the  more  their  money  will 
buy  of  the  people's  property.  When  all  this  is 
taken  into  account,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
our  business  community  has  not  yet  learned  why 
they  are  so  frequently  disappointed  in  their  expecta- 
tions of  success,  nor  the  toiling  millions  why  they 
are  being  reduced  to  beggary. 

David  Hume  in  his  *'  History  of  England,"  de- 
scribes the  effect  of  an  increasing   and  shrinking 
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volume  of  money  upon  nations  and  industries,  in  the 
following  words : 

**  We  find  that  in  every  kingdom  into  which  money 
begins  to  flow  in  greater  abundance  than  formerly,  every- 
thing takes  on  a  new  face ;  labor  and  industry  gain  new 
life  ;  the  merchant  becomes  more  enterprising,  the  manufac- 
turer more  diligent  and  skilful,  and  even  the  farmer  follows 
his  plow  with  greater  alacrity  and  attention.  It  is  the  oil 
which  renders  the  motion  of  the  wheels  more  smooth  and 
easy.  *  *  *  Xhe  good  policy  of  the  government  con- 
sists only  in  keep  it  if  possible,  still  increasing,  because  by 
that  means  it  keeps  alive  a  spirit  of  industry  in  the  nation 
and  increasing  the  stock  of  labor,  in  which  consists  all  real 
power  and  riches.  A  nation  whose  money  decreases  is  ac- 
tually at  that  time  weaker  and  more  miserable  than  another 
nation  which  possesses  no  more  money  but  is  on  the  in- 
creasing hand." 

The  monetary  commission,  before  quoted,  in 
volume  I.,  page  57,  of  their  report,  use  the  following 
language : 

"  It  is  in  the  shadow  of  a  shrinking  volume  of  money, 
that  disorders,  social  and  political,  gender  and  fester ;  that 
communism  organizes,  that  riots  threaten  and  destroy,  that 
labor  starves." 

It  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  shrinking  volume  of  money,  disorders, 
social  and  political,  are  gendering  and  festering  in 
this  country. 

Now  so  far  as  war  has  brought  suffering  to  the 
race,  it  has  been  the  result  of  human  ignorance  and 
folly.  But  as  civilization  advances,  that  bloody  relic 
of  barbarism  makes  its  appearance  less  frequently. 
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Pestilential  diseases,  that  were  once  the  terror  of 
every  country,  are  disappearing  before  the  march  of 
science,  and  human  life  lengthens  as  the  years  roll 
on.  Famine,  with  her  terrible  train  of  human  woes, 
and  religious  intolerance  with  its  merciless  fagot,  are 
retreating  to  more  benighted  fields  as  men  learn  to 
recognize  the  law  of  universal  brotherhood.  There- 
fore I  do  not  doubt  that,  when  the  light  of  a  rational 
and  humanitarian  political  economy  shall  be  made 
to  shine  full  upon  them,  hard  times,  which  have 
afflicted  humanity  more  than  all  the  rest,  will  take 
up  their  march  to  join  the  retreating  plagues  of  an 
ignorant  and  cruel  past. 


CHAPTER  V. 

MOTIVES    IN    THE    MONEY    PROBLEM. 

Money  kings,  like  most  business  men,  guard 
and  promote  their  own  interests  by  any  and  every 
means  within  their  reach.  They  influence  legisla- 
tors, both  State  and  National,  as  farmers,  mer- 
chants, and  the  laboring  people  would  be  likely  to 
do,  did  they  understand  the  ropes  —  as  the  saying 
is  —  or  had  they  the  independence  to  act  in  their 
own  interests  as  bankers  have.  Money  kings  are 
shrewd  enough  to  see  that  an  interest  in  lead- 
ing newspapers  gives  them  ready  access  to  the 
public  ear,  and  makes  it  easy  for  them  to  advertise 
the  system  of  money  that  will  give  them  the  most 
power,  and  yield  the  largest  profit  to  those  who 
control  it.  This  is  no  more  than  the  rest  of  the 
business  world  is  doing.  For  example,  each  manu- 
facturer of  sewing  machines,  advertises  his  partic- 
ular pattern  as  the  best;  the  merchant  does  the 
same  with  his  goods.  Notice  the  overdrawn  news- 
paper pictures  of  some  sections  of  country  where 
speculators  are  trying  to  induce  people  to  settle  upon 
their  lands.  Men  advertising  their  wares  do  not 
point  out  the  defects  therein :  nor  will  they  allow  a 
newspaper  or  speaker  to  do  so  if  they  can  prevent 
it     If  there  are  faults,  they  do  not  wish  to  destroy 
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their  business  by  exposing  them.  Associated  capi- 
tal has  the  same  feeling  in  regard  to  this  matter  as 
private  individuals.  And  since  the  interest  of  the 
money  loaning  and  income  class  is  a  thousand  times 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  association,  and  their 
power  to  control  the  avenues  of  intelligence,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  people  so  enormous,  that  he  is 
a  moral  hero,  indeed,  who  aspires  to  a  public  po- 
sition, and  at  the  same  time,  dares  to  expose  the  in- 
iquity of  a  system  controlled  by  men  who  have  so 
much  power  to  destroy  his  hope  of  success.  Thus 
it  is  that  money  kings  are  left  in  almost  undisputed 
possession  of  the  field,  while  the  financial  destiny  of 
the  world  ''hangs  upon  the  fiat  of  their  will."  Now 
let  us  see  how  far  their  interested  motives  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  fabulous  concentration  of  wealth 
which  has  taken  place  in  this  Republic  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  For  the  present  I  will  con- 
fine my  arguments  to  our  own  country  since  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Southern  Rebellion. 


EXCEPTION  CLAUSE   IN  THE  GREENBACK. 


By  way  of  introduction  I  will  quote  from  Judge 
Warwick  Martin.  In  his  work  entitled,  ''  The 
Money  of  Nations,"  I  find  the  following:  |j 

"  After  our  late  immense  war  broke  out,  the  banks  of 
the  money  centres  loaned  the  government  at  high  interest, 
intending  thereby  to  get  control  of  the  treasury,  upon  the 
condition  that  they  were  permitted  to  suspend  the  false 
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pretence  and  fraud  of  specie  payment.  These  banks  pro- 
posed to  lend  the  government  all  the  money  required  to 
carry  on  the  war,  in  notes  of  suspended  banks,  receiving 
therefor  six  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  United  States,  at  $80  in 
$100,  or  at  20  per  cent,  discount.  This  proposition  was 
declined.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  wisely  deter- 
mined that  the  credit  and  power  of  the  nation  should  be 
relied  upon  for  money  to  carry  on  the  war.  Bonds  could 
not  be  sold.  It  would  not  do  to  rely,  without  security 
upon  the  notes  of  state  banks  located  all  over  the  country, 
in  a  state  of  suspension.  Too  much  time  would  have  to  be 
consumed  in  establishing  national  banks,  based  upon  gov- 
ernment bonds,  to  aid  the  nation  in  the  crisis.  The  bonds 
could  not  then  be  obtained,  we  had  only  6,000,000  bonds 
out.  There  was  no  possible  remedy  for  the  existing  evil 
but  to  follow  the  advice  of  Jefferson,  Madison,  Jackson, 
and  Tyler,  and  issue  treasury  notes  without  interest, 
clothed  with  authority,  and  supported  by  the  revenue  of 
the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
the  Finance  committee  of  the  House  had  no  thought  of 
departing  from  the  practice  of  the  government  from  1812 
down,  and  from  the.  sub-treasury  law  of  1846,  then  in  full 
force,  which  made  treasury  notes  receivable  for  all  debts 
due  to  the  government,  as  they  had  always  been. 

A  bill  was  reported  which  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives making  treasury  notes  full  legal  tender  for  every- 
thing. Congratulations  poured  in  upon  Congress  from  the 
East,  the  West,  the  North,  and  parts  of  the  South.  But  Wall 
street  was  alarmed  ;  they  saw  in  this  the  discredit  of  their  sus- 
pended bank  paper.  The  bullion  brokers  saw  that  treasury 
notes  would  be  par  with  coin  and  that  their  business  would 
be  destroyed  thereby.  In  the  language  of  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  *the  caverns  of  the  bullion  brokers  and  the 
saloons  of  the  associated  banks  were  stirred.'  The  money 
power  of  Wall  street  was  transferred  to  Washington.  The 
same  powers  that  defeated  the  plans  of  Jefferson  and  Madi- 
son in  1 8 16;  those  of  Jackson  in  1829,  1830,  1832  and 
1833,  and  the  measures  of  1841,  1842  and  1843,  now  mar- 
shalled their  forces  again  to  defeat  the  great  measure  for 
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the  preservation  of  the  Union.  They  founa  many  faithful 
devotees  in  both  houses  of  Congress.  These  men  ex- 
pressed holy  horror  at  the  idea  of  having  the  government 
issue  money,  when  the  government  had  done  so  at  different 
times  from  1812  to  1857,  of  making  paper  money  legal 
tender,  when  the  notes  of  the  two  banks  of  the  United 
States  had  been  legal  tender  for  all  debts  due  to  the  gov- 
ernment for  forty  years ;  when  every  treasury  note  that 
had  been  issued  by  the  government  had  been  legal  tender 
for  all  debts  due  to  the  government,  and  when  the  law  of 
1846  then  in  force  made  gold,  silver,  and  treasury  notes, 
legal  tender  for  all  debts  due  the  nation. 

A  number  of  brave  men  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate,  fought  this  battle  in  favor  of  legal  tender  treasury 
notes  manfully,  but  the  banks  and  brokers  triumphed  over 
the  Senate.  The  Senate  amended  the  bill  of  the  House 
inserting  the  words  *  except  duties  on  imports.'  The  bill 
came  back  to  the  house  for  concurrence.  There  was  no 
time  for  delay.  The  moments  were  precious.  The  honor 
of  the  nation  was  at  stake  and  in  danger.  The  House  re- 
fused to  concur  but  this  availed  not  with  the  Senate.  The 
bill  was  passed  in  this  mutilated,  crippled  condition  against 
the  protest  of  the  best  men  of  the  House  and  Senate.  The 
banks  congratulated  themselves  that  the  treasury  notes 
would  be  at  a  discount  with  their  suspended  bank  notes. 
The  bullion  brokers  rejoiced.  They  would  now  be  able  to 
establish  a  gold  board  for  the  first  time  in  the  United 
States.  They  could  make  fortunes  by  buying  and  selling 
coin  and  legal  tenders.  The  exception  clause  in  this  law 
increased  the  national  debt  at  least  $1,000,000,000.  It 
has  made  Wall  street  rich  and  the  people  poor.  Since  that 
day  Wall  street  has  had  control  of  both  Houses  of  the  Re- 
publican Congress,  and  the  same  power  is  now  laboring  to 
control  the  Democrats.  Will  Wall  street  succeed,  is  the 
question  ?" 

Mr.   Martin  has  given  us  some  very  important 
facts  of  history,  and  if  the  people  only  knew  how 
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important,  if  they  knew  how  that  legislation  har- 
vested their  earnings,  and  concentrated  the  wealth 
of  the  nation,  they  could  then  understand  how  much 
ot  their  present  difficulty  is  traceable  directly  to  it, 
and  a  change  in  our  monetary  system  would  not  be 
long  deferred. 

I  feel  the  fact  very  forcibly  that  the  people  — 
whose  knowledge  of  this  matter  is  limited  to  what 
can  be  gained  from  a  press  and  speakers  powerfully 
influenced  by  the  very  men  who  perpetrated  the 
crime  —  see  nothing  startling  in  the  fact  that  the 
greenback  was  not  made  a  full  legal  tender.  Yet  it 
was  a  transaction  iniquitous  and  far-reaching  in  evil 
consequence  to  an  extent  that  has  few  parallels  in 
history.  I  will  digress  from  the  subject  to  say,  that, 
while  the  motives  that  induced  the  money  kings  to 
influence  our  national  legislature  to  place  the  ex- 
ception clause  in  the  greenback  were  entirely  selfish, 
yet  I  do  not  believe  they  foresaw  one  tithe  of  the 
wrong  it  would  do  this  people.  And  I  will  also  say, 
by  way  of  apology  for  our  editors  and  public 
speakers,  that  a  large  majority  of  them,  even  to  this 
day,  have  nothing  like  an  adequate  conception  of 
the  fearful  results  that  have  followed  that  legislation. 
Resuming  the  subject  I  will  state,  that  the  life  of  the 
nation  was  in  danger,  and  money  was  necessary  to 
its  salvation.  The  specie  basis  system,  true  to  its 
history,  had  proved  a  failure  in  the  hour  of  need. 
The  banks  would  loan  their  paper  money  to  the 
government  at   20  per  cent,   premium,  to  pay  the 
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army  with.  Who  would  not  exchange  $ioo  in  notes, 
which  he  never  expected  to  pay,  for  $120  in  bonds, 
interest  payable  in  gold,  and  backed  by  the  United 
States  government? 

But  the  bankers  had  no  power  to  make  their 
notes  good  in  the  hands  of  the  soldier,  so  the  gov- 
ernment was  obliged  to  refuse  their  insulting  offer. 
The  European  capitalists  would  not  loan  us  money 
at  that  time,  for  they  hoped  and  expected  to  see  the 
star  of  the  great  Republic  set  in  blood.  The  gov- 
ernment had  no  other  alternative  —  it  must  issue 
money.  A  bill  was  drawn  for  that  purpose,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Martin,  and  passed  by  the  Lower 
House. 

Had  that  bill  become  a  law  as  it  passed  the 
House,  money  issued  under  its  provisions  would 
have  been  a  full  legal  tender ;  that  is,  the  govern- 
ment and  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  would 
have  been  obliged  to  receive  it  in  payment  of  all 
debts.     Now  truth  always  darts  into  the  mind  first 

—  a  lie  is  an  afterthought  —  and  the  moment  the 
proposition  to  issue  that  kind  of  money  is  stated, 
common  sense  and  common  honesty  endorses  it  as 
a  right  principle.  If  the  government  is  to  exercise 
the  high  prerogative  of  issuing  money,  let  it  be  just 

—  let  there  be  no  favoritism  —  let  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  fare  alike  —  let  there  be  no  making 
one  kind  of  money  for  the  bond-holder  and  another 
for  the  plow-holder.  The  bill  passed  the  House  ac- 
cording to   the   plain    dictates   of  honest   thought. 
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But  it  met  an  array  of  bankers  in  the  Senate  who 
would  not  permit  it  to  become  a  law  in  that  form. 
They  got  it  amended,  and  added  the  words :  ''  Ex- 
cept duties  on  imports  and  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt." 

These  words  meant  everything  to  the  bankers 
and  gold  gamblers.  It  gave  them  a  business ;  it 
created  a  market  for  their  gold,  and  made  a  pre- 
mium thereon ;  thus  enabling  them  to  harvest  the 
earnings  of  the  people  and  riot  in  luxury,  while  the 
soldier  fought  the  battles  of  his  country. 

HOW  THE  PREMIUM  ON  GOLD  WAS  MADE. 

William  Pitt  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  once  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  a  republican  of  the  Lincoln 
stripe,  in  his  report,  when  speaking  with  reference 
to  the  motive  for  placing  the  exception  clause  in  the 
greenback,  said : 

"  It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  solution  of  the  problem 
may  be  found  in  the  unpatriotic  and  criminal  efforts  of 
speculators,  and  probably  secret  enemies,  to  raise  the  price 
of  coin  regardless  of  the  injury  reflected  upon  the  country." 

That  man  is  dull  of  comprehension  who  cannot 
see  that  the  market  for  gold  was  made,  and  its  price 
raised  by  the  exception-clause  in  the  greenback. 
The  price  of  any  commodity  could  have  been  raised 
by  the  same  method.  To  illustrate :  We  will  say 
that  this  exception-clause  had  made  the  duties  on 
imports  payable  in  black  cats  instead  of  gold.   That 
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would  have  created  a  market  for  black  cats  at  once, 
and  put  a  price  upon  them.  Men  importing  goods 
from  foreign  countries  must  have  that  kind  of  cats 
to  pay  the  duties  to  the  government,  and  every  man 
who  has  a  black  cat  will  hold  it  for  a  high  price. 
Now,  the  owners  of  white  cats  discover  the  trick 
and  induce  Congress  to  repeal  the  law  favoring  the 
owners  of  black  cats,  and  to  pass  a  law  making 
white  cats  receivable  for  duties.  Black  cats  im- 
mediately become  worthless  —  no  more  use  for  them. 
But  there  is  a  rush  for  white  cats.  Congress  has 
made  a  law  that  only  white  cats  shall  be  receivable 
for  duties  on  imports.  The  owners  thereof  are  now 
in  luck.  Knowing  that  nothing  but  this  particular 
white  animal  can  be  used  to  pay  duties,  and  that 
importers  must  have  them  for  that  purpose,  they  get 
together,  corner  them,  and  run  the  price  of  whit6 
cats  up  to  $2.85,  just  as  gold  gamblers  did  the 
price  of  gold.  •  This  was  the  way  the  premium  on 
gold  was  made.  But  since  the  belief  is  so  prevalent 
among  the  people  that  the  premium  on  gold  was  the 
result  of  an  overissue  of  greenbacks,  I  will  uproot 
the  old  lie  with  stubborn  figures  before  I  deal  fur- 
ther with  the  effects. 

John  A.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  before  quoted,  while 
a  member  of  the  American  Congress,  in  the  year 
1874  (see  appendix  to  Congressional  Record  for 
that  year),  with  reference  to  the  price  of  gold,  spoke 
as  follows : 
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"The  price  of  gold  is  regulated  just  as  the  price  of  any 
other  article  of  merchandise  is  —  by  the  supply  and  de- 
mand. In  this  country  it  is  needed  but  for  two  purposes 
—  to  pay  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  pay  duties  on 
imports.  I  have  labored  pretty  hard  for  a  few  days  past  to 
get  the  facts  and  figures  to  verify  every  proposition  as  far 
as  I  can,  and  I  have  here  the  figures  showing  the  price  of 
gold  from  January,  1865,  down  to  January,  1874: 


DATE. . 

PRICE. 

DIFFERExVCE 

PER  CENT. 

1865. 

January, 

$234>4- 

Fall, 

1.06 

May, 

I28>^ 

Rise, 

.20^ 

1867. 

December, 

133- 

Fall, 

.13^ 

1868. 

August, 

150. 

Rise, 

.17 

November, 

I32>^. 

Fall, 

.17?^ 

1869. 

May, 

144^- 

Rise, 

.2414 

December, 

119^ 

Fall, 

.24>^ 

1870. 

January, 

I23>< 

Rise, 

.04 

March, 

IIO^ 

Fall, 

•13 

July, 

122^ 

Rise, 

.I2>^ 

I87I. 

September, 

115^ 

Rise, 

.05^ 

December, 

108^ 

Fall, 

.07 

1872. 

August, 

115^ 

Rise, 

.07^ 

December, 

iii^ 

Fall, 

.04  >^ 

1873. 

April,  • 

119^ 

Rise, 

.07^ 

September, 

1 14. 

Fall, 

.05  >^ 

October, 

108. 

Fall, 

.06 

1874. 

January, 

III. 

Rise, 

•03 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  price  of  gold  has  been  on 
a  sliding  scale  downward  from  1865  to  the  present  day, 
and  during  the  crisis  and  during  the  issuance  of  a  portion 
of  the  reserve  of  greenbacks  it  has  been  lower  than  at  any 
time  since  the  date  first  mentioned.  By  examining  this 
table  you  will  find  that  the  variations  in  the  price  of  gold 
are  not  regulated  by  the  amount  of  currency  in  any  way 
whatever.  BUT  ARE  REGULATED  BY  THE  TIME 
OF  PAYMENT  OF  DUTIES  AND  INTEREST,  AND 
ACCORDING  TO   THE    BULLS  AND    BEARS   OF 
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NEW  YORK,  WITHOUT  ANY  REFERENCE 
WHATEVER  TO  THE  GREENBACKS  OR  THE 
CURRENCY,  THE  AMOUNT  GREAT  OR  SMALL." 

Mr.  Logan  was  right  in  saying  that  the  figures 
given  in  his  table  prove  beyond  all  question,  that 
the  price  of  gold  was  not  regulated  by  the  amount 
of  greenbacks  or  currency  in  circulation,  but  by  the 
bulls  and  bears  of  Wall  street. 

What  should  make  the  price  of  gold  go  up  26 
cents  in  June,  fifteen  months  after  the  war  was  over, 
and  the  next  September  fall  24  cents?  Why 
should  it  rise  17  cents  in  August,  1868,  and  fall 
17^  cents  the  next  November?  Why  should  it  fall 
7  cents  in  December,  1871,  and  rise  7^  in  August 
1872?  Why  should  it  require  more  greenbacks  to 
purchase  one  hundred  dollars  in  gold  in  1872  than 
it  did  in  1871  ?  There  certainly  was  not  as  much 
paper  currency  in  circulation  in  the  latter  as  in  the 
former  year.  There  is  but  one  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, viz.:  The  owners  of  gold  combined  and  raised 
the  price.  During  the  war  they  could  make  a  confid- 
ing people  believe  that,  after  a  battle  had  gone 
against  the  Union  Army,  that  from  some  mysterious 
cause  which  they  never  explained,  they  must  charge 
a  higher  price  for  gold ;  but  in  1872  they  had  no  ex- 
cuse whatever.  Again,  we  see  by  Mr.  Logan's 
reference  to  the  issuing  of  the  reserve  of  greenbacks, 
that  during  the  period,  while  the  volume  of  currency 
was  actually  being  enlarged,  the  price  of  gold  was 
going  down.     Thus  it  is  proven  that   neither   the 
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war  nor  the  amount  of  greenbacks  controlled  the 
price  of  gold. 

I  know  that  as  a  rule  people  speak  of  the  green- 
back as  having  been  depreciated,  and  not  of  the 
price  of  gold  as  having  been  raised.  This  is,  in  a 
large  degree,  a  mistake.  The  greenback  depreci- 
ated relative  to  commodities,  but  no  more  than  gold 
would  have  done  had  it  been  circulating  side  by- 
side  with  them.  Money,  whether  gold,  silver,  or 
paper,  depreciates  and  appreciates,  as  I  have  before 
shown,  relative  to  commodities  in  proportion  as  the 
volume  is  enlarged  or  shrunk.  In  other  words, 
when  the  volume  of  money  is  large,  a  dollar  will 
purchase  less  of  any  commodity  than  when  it  is 
small.  Upon  this  principle  the  greenback  depreci- 
ated because  the  volume  of  money  had  been  made 
larger.  But  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  green- 
backs was  changed  by  the  exception-clause,  and  by- 
nothing  else. 

Now  let  us  see  if  history  warrants  the  statement 
just  made.  During  the  years  1861  and  1862  the 
government  issued  sixty  million  treasury  notes,  pay- 
able in  specie  on  demand.  These  notes  had  all  the 
value  and  debt-paying  power  that  the  promise  of 
redemption  could  give  them,  yet  they  depreciated ; 
they  were  called  the  demand  notes,  and  with  regard  , 
to  them  Vol.  XL,  page  743,  of  the  edition  of  the 
American  Cyclopaedia,  published  in  1875,  contains 
the  following: 
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"There  were  instances  of  the  soldiers  having  to  sub 
mit  to  the   loss  of  a  discount,  on   those   notes   for  pay,  of 
from  A  to  20  per  cent,  in  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Now,  why  were  those  notes  not  at  par  with  gold  ? 
I  answer  because  they  were  not  a  legal  tender,  and 
nobody  was  obliged  to  receive  them  in  payment  of 
debts  But  the  goldite  says  this  was  not  the  reason. 
He  says  they  were  not  as  good  as  gold  because  the 
government  could  not  redeem  them  and  they  con- 
tained no  intrinsic  value.  Let  the  following  facts 
determine  which  is  right. 

While  these  sixty  million  demand  notes  were  at 
a  discount  of  20  per  cent,  Congress  passed  a  law 
making  them  full  legal  tender ;  and  from  that  hour 
they  were  at  par  with  gold,  and  were  bought  and 
sold  to  pay  duties  the  same  as  gold.  Indeed  they 
were  one  per  cent,  better  than  gold  in  the  New 
York  market. 

Do  I  not  rationally  conclude,  therefore,  that  if  all 
the  greenbacks  had  been  full  legal  tender,  they  would 
have  remained  at  par  with  gold.  The  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  unwittingly  supports  this  view  of 
the  case  in  the  following,  which  I  find  in  his  report 
for  1878,  page  31  : 

"  If  the  government  also,  forbearing  all  further  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject,  will  discontinue  the  issue  of  gold  cer- 
tificates at  the  treasury,  and  regard  gold  coin  as  practically 
the  equivalent  of  lawful  money  in  all  its  disbursements,  the 
distinction  which  has  so  long  existed  between  coin  and  cur- 
rency will  rapidly  fade  away,  and  natural  law  will  re-assert 
its  beneficient  dominion  over  our  financial  affairs." 
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The  Comptroller  substantially  admits  that  the 
government  interfered  with  natural  law  when  it  re- 
fused to  treat  paper  money  as  the  equivalent  of  gold. 
(Or  gold  as  the  equivalent  of  paper  money  which 
means  the  same.)  This  also  is  an  admission  **  that 
if  the  government  in  all  its  disbursements  had 
treated  paper  money  as  the  equivalent  of  gold,  there 
would  have  been  no  distinction  between  the  two." 
This  we  know  to  be  true  from  our  own  experience. 
There  continued  to  be  a  premium  on  gold  until  the 
government  began  to  receive  greenbacks  for  duties 
on  imports,  and  to  pay  them  out  for  interest  on  the 
public  debt. 

So  also  while  the  government  treated  the  demand 
notes  as  inferior  to  gold,  by  refusing  to  receive  them 
in  payment  of  import  duties,  etc.,  -there  remained  a 
difference  in  the  value  of  the  two  kinds  of  money. 
But  when  the  government  changed  its  course  and 
treated  these  notes  as  the  equivalent  of  gold,  by 
making  them  full  legal  tender  for  all  debts  and  dues, 
they  immediately  became  ^s  good  as  gold  and  re- 
mained so. 

For  about  1 7  years  the  government  discriminated 
in  favor  of  gold,  which  made  it  an  object  of  specu- 
lation ;  therefore  its  price  was  raised.  Let  those 
who  take  the  opposite  view  ask  themselves  the  ques- 
tion: What  changed  the  price  of  gold  on  the 
memorable  Black  Friday?  Nothing  took  place  to 
change  the  price  of  greenbacks  and  commodities. 
But  the  price  of  gold  went  up  because  speculators 
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cornered  it  and  made  a  scarcity,  but  it  was  soon 
lowered.  And  how  was  it  lowered?  Why,  the 
United  States  Treasurer  put  gold  on  board  the  train 
and  sent  it  flying  to  New  York,  supplied  the  market, 
and  the  price  fell,  precisely  as  the  price  of  oats  would 
have  fallen  had  there  been  a  large  quantity  sud- 
denly thrown  upon  the  market. 

Here  is  a  fit  place  for  a  few  words  from  the  great- 
souled  Henry  Wilson,  our  late  vice-president.  Dur- 
ing the  contest  over  the  exception-clause  in  the 
greenback,  he  spoke  as  follows : 

"  I  look  upon  this  contest  as  a  contest  between  the 
curb-stone  brokers,  the  Jew  brokers,  the  money  brokers, 
and  the  men  who  speculate  in  stocks,  and  the  productive, 
toiling  men  of  our  country." 


We  shall  not  wonder  at  these  remarks  of  Sena- 
tor Wilson  when  we  understand  how  those  Jew 
brokers,  and  curb-stone  brokers  (as  he  called  the 
gold  gamblers),  managed  to  swindle  the  people 
through  the  exception-clause.  To  illustrate :  We 
will  imagine  two  of  them,  named  Smith  and  Jones 
respectively,  to  be  engaged  in  conversation  after  the 
exception-clause  was  fastened  to  the  greenback. 
Smith  says  to  Jones :  **  Jones,  that  exception-clause 
is  a  big  thing  for  us  ;  it  has  fixed  the  greenback  so 
that  it  won't  pay  duties  on  imports,  and  now  we  can 
sell  our  gold  for  that  purpose,  and  we  will  make 
those  importers  pay  a  price  for  it."  ^| 

Stewart,  who  is  an  importer,  receives  notice  that 
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a  cargo  of  goods  is  at  the  Custom  House,  and  that 
the  duties  thereon  must  be  paid  and  the  goods  taken 
away.  He  is  indignant  at  the  fact  that  the  green- 
back will  not  be  received  for  duties,  but  no  choice 
being  left  him,  he  starts  out  to  buy  gold.  He  goes 
to  Smith  on  Wall  street,  and  addresses  him  as  fol- 
lows : 

'*  Smith,  now  that  you  have  induced  the  govern- 
ment to  dishonor  its  own  note  by  refusing  to  receive 
it  for  debts  due  to  itself,  I  am  compelled  to  buy  your 
gold ;  what  price  are  you  going  to  charge  me  for 
it?" 

Smith  —  I  will  charge  you  $1.50  in  greenbacks 
for  each  dollar  in  gold. 

Stewart  —  That  is  rather  high  ;  I  think  I  can  do 
better.     1  will  look  farther. 

Smith  —  That  is  your  privilege,  sir. 

Stewart  leaves  the  office ;  but,  according  to  a 
previous  understanding,  Smith  telephones  to  Jones : 
"  Stewart  is  coming  to  buy  gold  ;  send  it  up." 

Stewart  enters  Jones'  office  and  inquires  the 
price  of  gold.  Jones  answers :  "  One  seventy- 
five." 

Stewart  —  I  can  do  better  than  that  at  the  other 
office. 

Jones  —  That  is  your  privilege,  sir. 

Stewart  returns  and  offers  to  take  the  gold  of 
Smith  at  one  dollar  fifty. 

Smith  answers  :  No  sir  ;  gold  has  gone  up  since 
you  left ;  we  want  one  dollar  ninety  now. 
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In  that  way  they  could,  and  did,  run  the  price  o 
gold  up  to  two  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents. 

The  exception-clause  in  the  greenback  compelled 
importers  to  buy  gold  to  pay  duties,  and  when  the 
importer  paid  the  duties  on  his  goods  it  lodged  the 
gold  in  the  treasury.  The  government  paid  it  to 
the  bond-holder  every  six  months  for  -interest  on  his 
bonds ;  who  again  sold  it  to  the  importer,  and  so  it 
went  round  and  round,  fi'om  speculator  to  importer, 
from  importer  to  government,  and  from  governme 
back  to  the  speculator  again. 


THE  WAY  THE  EXCEPTION    CLAUSE  AFFECTED 

THE    PEOPLE. 
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Well,  you  say,  what  of  it  ?  What  if  the  specu- 
lators did  make  a  profit  on  their  gold,  did  it  harm 
us  ?  Well,  the  what  of  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
gold  gambler  made  his  profit  out  of  the  hard  earn- 
ings of  the  people,  which  he  could  not  have  done 
had  the  greenback  been  a  full  legal  tender,  as  it 
ought  to  have  been.  This  fact  was  well  stated  by  a 
farmer,  who,  after  hearing  me  lecture  on  the  subject  ^^^ 
of  finance,  spoke  substantially  as  follows :  if^l 

"  I  was  on  a  train,  near  Geneva,  Illinois,  during  the 
war.  A  man  entered ;  I  had  a  conversation  with  him. 
He  told  me  that  he  was  going  to  buy  a  big  farm  in  Gen- 
eva ;  that  he  had  sold  gold  enough  in  Rock  Island  so  that 
the  profit  would  pay  for  it.  Now,  said  the  farmer,  that 
farm  was  given  to  that  gold  speculator  by  legislation,  and 
I  helped  to  pay  for  it  out  of  my  hard  earnings ;  for  if  the 
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greenback  had  been  a  legal  tender  for  duties  on  imports 
and  interest  on  the  public  debt,  nobody  would  have  been 
obliged  to  buy  his  gold,  and  he  would  not  have  sold  it  and 
bought  the  farm  with  the  profits  paid  him  by  the  importer, 
which  of  course  the  importer  was  obliged  to  add  to  the 
price  of  my  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  cotton  goods  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  merchandise  which  I  was  buying  at  the  time." 

I  had  taught  my  farmer  friend  that  the  importer 
had  been  obliged  to  add  whatever  premium  he  had 
paid  for  gold  to  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  Hfe 
which  the  people  had  purchased.  When  the  masses 
come  to  see  this  important  fact  as  clearly  as  the 
farmer  saw  it,  they  will  realize  something  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  crime  that  placed  the  exception- 
clause  in  the  greenback.  For  there  were  instances, 
as  I  shall  hereafter  demonstrate,  when  more  than 
one-half  of  the  money  paid  for  goods  went  into  the 
gambler's  pocket  in  gold  premiums.  This  the 
people  did  not  understand. 

I  will  here  quote  some  remarks  made  in  Con- 
gress by  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania. 
When  the  exception-clause  was  under  discussion  in 
the  fiouse,  he  spoke  as  follows: 

"  I  have  melancholy  forebodings  that  we  are  about  to 
consummate  a  cunningly-devised  scheme,  which  will  carry 
great  injury  and  great  loss  to  all  classes  of  people  through- 
out this  Union,  except  one.  It  makes  two  classes  of 
money  —  one  for  the  banks  and  the  other  for  the  people." 

That  Mr.  Stevens  was  right  in  regarding  the 
exception-clause  as  a  cunningly-devised  scheme, 
will  appear  evident  when  we  remember  that  at  the 
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same  time  the  greenbacks  were  Issued,  five-twenty 
bonds  were  issued  also,  and  the  interest  thereon 
made  payable  in  gold.  Of  course  the  money  kings 
were  expected  to  purchase  these  bonds ;  but  at  the 
same  time  they  wanted  to  get  gold  to  speculate  on. 
How  could  this  be  done  ?  Make  the  interest  pay- 
able in  gold.  Well,  so  far  so  good.  But  the  gov- 
ernment must  have  some  way  to  get  the  gold  to  pay 
the  bond-holder  this  interest.  How  shall  this  be 
done?  Well,  place  the  exception-clause  in  the 
greenback,  so  that  it  will  neither  pay  duties  on  im- 
ports nor  interest  on  the  bonds,  and  the  thing  is  ac- 
complished. For  then  the  importer  will  be  obliged 
to  pay  gold  for  duties,  the  government  will  then  have 
it  to  pay  the  bond-holder  his  interest.  In  this  way 
the  money  kings  were  provided  with  gold  to  sell, 
while  the  people  were  obliged  to  receive  greenbacks. 
This  was  what  Mr.  Stevens  had  in  his  mind  when 
he  said  the  government  was  making  two  kinds  of 
money  —  one  for  the  banks  and  the  other  for  the 
people. 

The  grand  old  patriot  seemed  to  see,  as  witli  the 
eye  of  a  prophet,  the  vast  amount  of  the  people's 
earnings  which  that  exception-clause  has  swept  into 
the  coffers  of  the  rich.  Then,  too,  the  idea  of  pay- 
ing the  rich  bankers  and  capitalists  gold  for  interest 
on  their  bonds,  and  withholding  it  from  the  soldier, 
the  laborer,  and  those  who  furnished  supplies  for  the 
army  was  shocking  to  his  sense  of  honor. 

After  Mr.  Stevens'  prophecy  had  been  on   the 
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records  of  his  country  fourteen  years,  Judge  Kelley, 
Congressman  from  the  same  State,  in  a  speech  de- 
livered in  Philadelphia  on  the  15th  of  January,  1876, 
alluded  to  the  same  subject  as  follows : 

"  That  crime  perpetrated  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  or  that  blunder  worse  than  crime,  has  cost  the 
American  people  more  than  all  the  war  would  have  cost, 
had  the  House-bill  been  adopted  as  originally  passed. 
That  crime,  or  blunder,  called  into  existence  the  gold  room 
of  New  York.  It  invited  from  all  the  money  centres  of  the 
world  their  most  voracious  vampires  to  come  here  and  fat- 
ten upon  the  life-blood  of  the  American  people.  It  con- 
verted commerce  into  a  mere  system  of  gambling,  and 
made  such  creatures  as  Jay  Gould  and  Jim  Fisk-possible  in 
American  history." 

The  above  statement  of  Judge  Kelley  is  true. 
The  defeat  of  the  legal-tender  clause  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  collosal  fortunes  of  the  Goulds, 
Fisks,  etc.  It  did  convert  commerce  into  a  mere 
system  of  gambling.  The  voracious  vampires  from 
the  money-centres  of  the  old  world  came  across 
the  sea  with  their  bags  of  specie ;  they  pitched  their 
tents  in  Wall  street  and  sold  gold  to  pay  duties  on 
imports,  and  in  that  way  they  doubled  the  cost  of 
the  war,  while  they  fattened  upon  the  life-blood  of  a 
sorrow-stricken  people. 

When  the  bill  which  was  to  authorize  the  issue 
of  greenbacks,  with  the  wicked  amendment  attached, 
came  up  for  final  action  on  February  20,  1862, 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  in  closing  the  debate  in  refer- 
ence to  the  opposition  to  and  the  amending  of  the 
original  bill,  said :    , 
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**  It  is  true  there  was  a  doleful  sound  came  up  from  the 
caverns  of  the  bullion  brokers,  and  from  the  saloons  of  the 
associated  banks.  Their  cashiers  and  agents  were  soon 
on  the  grounds,  and  persuaded  the  Senate  with  little  de- 
liberation to  mangle  and  destroy  what  it  had  cost  the  House 
months  to  digest,  consider  and  pass.  They  fell  upon  it  in 
hot  haste,  and  so  disfigured  and  deformed  it  that  its  very 
father  would  not  know  it." 

Mr.  Stevens  also  said  that :  "  The  effect  of  the 
exception-clause  would  be  to  rob  the  government 
and  make  the  fortunes  of  the  bullionists  in  a  single 
year."'  The  results  that  followed  have  verified  his 
prediction  to  the  very  letter.  Again,  I  think  it  was  in 
1863,  Mr.  Stevens  made  another  effort  to  have  the 
government  issue  a  full  legal-tender  money.  But  the 
gold  speculators  gathered  their  forces,  marched  on 
Congress,  and  prevented  it.  On  that  occasion  he 
spoke  as  follows : 

"  The  bill  which  I  introduced,  some  days  since,  to 
provide  means  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  government, 
produced  a  howl  among  the  money-changers  as  hideous  as 
that  sent  forth  by  their  Jewish  cousins,  when  they  were 
kicked  out  of  the  temple." 

Naturally  enough,  the  speculators  opposed  all 
efforts  to  have  the  government  use  rich  and  poor 
alike,  for  they  knew  that  the  hour  that  this  should 
be  done,  and  the  greenback  made  a  full  legal  ten- 
der, their  gold  rooms  would  close  and  those  vam- 
pires from  the  money  centres  of  the  old  world,  hav- 
ing nothing  left  to  feed  upon,  would  be  obliged  to 
re-cross  the  seas  and  forage  in  lands  already  made 
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desolate  by  their  insatiate  greed.  The  influence  of 
the  money  kings  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
was  felt  by  the  American  Congress ;  and  Thaddeus 
Stevens  and  scores  of  other  good  men  were  forced 
to  yield,  though  sorrowingly,  to  that  which  they 
knew  would  debase  the  currency  and  bring  great 
and  lasting  woe  upon  their  countrymen.  I  can  help 
the  reader  to  see  the  wickedness  of  the  exception- 
clause  more  clearly  by  illustrating  its  effects  upon 
the  individual.  For  this  purpose  I  will  select  a 
period  when  it  required  two  dollars  in  greenbacks 
to  purchase  one  of  gold.  From  1862  to  1879  duties 
were  paid  on  more  than  one  thousand  imported 
articles.  During  the  war  our  sugar  and  cotton 
goods  were  largely  imported,  and,  of  course,  our 
tea  and  coffee  entirely  so.  To  purchase  these 
goods  in  foreign  countries,  gold,  or  its  equivalent, 
was  required.  Clearly,  then,  it  required  two  dol- 
dars  in  greenbacks  to  purchase  as  much  as  one  of 
gold.  Here  is  one  dollar  added  to  the  currency 
cost  of  foreign  goods  to  begin  with.  Again,  when 
imported  goods  are  landed  in  this  country,  at  least 
fifty  per  cent,  duties  were  paid  to  the  government. 
This,  as  I  have  already  shown,  money  kings  had 
arranged  to  have  paid  in  gold.  Now,  since  it  re- 
quired one  dollar  in  greenbacks  to  get  the  fifty  cents 
in  gold,  with  which  to  pay  these  duties,  another  half 
dollar  was  of  course  added  to  the  currency  cost  of 
the  goods. 

The  people's  account  with  the  gold  speculator  on 
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one  dollar's  worth  of  goods  imported  at  that  time 
stands  as  follows : 

Extra  currency  cost  of  goods  in  foreign 

countries,       _         _         _         _         .  $i.oo 

Extra  currency  cost  of  duties,         -         _  50 

Total,     -         -         -         -  1.50 

This  added  to  the  dollar  and  fifty  cents  which 
would  have  purchased  the  goods  and  paid  the  duties 
in  the  first  instance  had  the  greenback  been  as  good 
as  gold,  makes  a  total  of  $3.00.  In  other  words,  in 
consequence  of  the  premium  on  gold,  or  the  excep- 
tion-clause which  caused  it,  the  people  paid  three 
dollars  for  that  which  otherwise  would  have  cost 
them  only  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.  The  soldier 
was  fighting  in  the  field  for  sixteen  dollars  per 
month,  and  sending  it  home  to  his  waiting  family. 
Now  contemplate  the  fact  that,  when  those  weary 
watchers  paid  it  out  for  imported  goods,  such  as  tea, 
coffee,  sugar,  cotton  cloth,  etc.,  at  times  during  the 
war  more  than  one-half  of  this  blood-earned  money 
found  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  gold  gam- 
blers of  Wall  street.  Who  wonders  that  Thaddeus 
Stevens  had  melancholy  forebodings  when  he  saw  a 
scheme  devised  which  he  knew  would  rob  the  sol- 
dier and  add  such  fearful  weight  to  the  burdens  of 
his  already  sorrowing  countrymen. 

The  reader  will  please  keep  in  mind  a  very  im- 
portant fact  in  this  connection,  namely,  that  the  sixty 
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million  greenbacks  that  were  made  full  legal  tender 
did  purchase  the  same  as  gold ;  yea,  they  purchased 
gold  itself,  and  more  than  their  face  value,  at  that. 
Now,  why  did  the  government  not  make  all  the 
greenbacks  legal  tender  as  it  did  the  sixty  million  ? 
Stevens,  Fessenden,  Wilson,  and  the  facts  I  have 
placed  before  you,  give  the  answer:  The  gold 
speculator  prevented  it ;  he  wanted  to  sell  his  gold 
and  harvest  the  earnings  of  the  people ;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded to  an  extent  that  almost  staggers  human  be- 
lief 

I  do  not  charge  every  man  with  dishonesty  who 
voted  to  place  the  exception-clause  in  the  green- 
back. What  our  Congressmen  knew  about  finance 
at  that  time,  they  had  borrowed  largely  from  the 
cruel  systems  of  the  Old  World.  Then,  too,  our 
government  was  hard  pressed,  and  the  object  of  the 
bonds  was  to  raise  money  to  carry  on  the  war. 
And  many  a  good  man  felt  it  his  duty  to  do  almost 
anything  to  induce  the  capitalists  to  loan  money  ta 
the  government. 

HONEST  DOLLAR  MEN. 

But  whatever  may  be  said  in  extenuation  of  the 
act  which  crippled  the  greenback,  whether  it  be 
called  a  crime  or  a  blunder,  the  consequences  were 
fearful.  And  the  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  men  who  did  it,  and  have  since  de- 
fended it  (or  rather  labored  to  conceal  the  conse- 
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quences  from  the  public  gaze),  are  those  who  call 
themselves  honest  dollar  men.  That  is,  men  who  j 
pretend  to  believe  that  gold  is  the  only  honest  I 
money,  and  that  everybody  ought  to  have  it.  But 
there  is  a  circumstance  connected  with  their  career 
in  regard  to  this  matter  of  gold,  which  is  by 
no  means  complimentary  to  their  honesty ;  namely, 
that  through  all  the  fierce  ordeal  of  civil  war, 
these  honest  dollar  men  never  hinted  gold  to  but 
one  class  of  American  citizens.  ^ 

The  seamstress  was  plying  her  needle  day  in 
and  day  out,  week  in  and  week  out,  making  clothes 
for  the  soldiers.  When  her  toilsome  task  was 
ended,  whether  from  the  demand  having  been  sup- 
plied, or  from  exhausted  nerves  that  could  endure 
no  longer,  those  honest  dollar  men  did  not  ask  that 
she  have  gold  for  her  pay.  The  government  placed 
in  her  weary  hand  a  greenback  purposely  depre- 
ciated till  it  was  not  worth  more  than  fifty  cents  to 
the  dollar.  She  was  obliged  to  accept  it  or  go 
without  her  pay.  Greenbacks  were  good  enough 
for  the  poor  seamstress.  j| 

The  hospital  nurse  sat  by  the  soldier's  sick  bed, 
watched  through  the  long  day,  and  on  through  the 
lonely  night;  with  tired  hands  she  smoothed  his 
fevered  brow ;  with  aching  heart  she  penned  his 
last  message  to  his  friends  at  home,  closed  his  eyes 
in  death,  and  in  a  low  sweet  voice,  thanked  Al- 
mighty God  that  strength  had  been  given  her  to 
cheer  the  last  hours  of  a  dying  patriot.     When  this 
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noble  woman  received,  not  her  pay  (for  money  can- 
not pay  for  such  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  humanity),  but  the  trifling  sum  that  would 
enable  her  to  continue  her  efforts  to  relieve  suffer- 
ing, she  received  it  in  greenbacks,  worth  fifty  cents 
to  the  dollar.  The  honest  dollar  men  never  asked 
that  she  have  gold.  Greenbacks  were  good  enough 
for  the  hospital  nurse. 

The  old  man  on  the  western  slope  of  life,  in  the 
fading  rays  of  his  last  sunset  —  his  sons  were 
in  the  army  —  he  toiled  through  sultry  June  and 
bleak  November;  with  aching  back  and  limb  he 
gathered  provisions  which  he  turned  over  to  the 
government  to  feed  the  soldiers ;  he  received  his 
pay  in  depreciated  greenbacks.  The  old  man  was 
honest  and  patriotic ;  he  received  them  without  a 
murmur  —  he  asked  for  no  more.  The  money 
kings  never  asked  that  the  old  man  have  gold  for 
his  pay.  Greenbacks  were  good  enough  for  those 
who  furnished  supplies  for  the  army. 

The  soldier  received  his  sister's  affectionate 
farewell,  bade  his  brother  a  sad  good-bye,  clasped 
a  father's  trembling  hand,  pressed  a  sweet  babe  to 
his  heaving  bosom,  unloosed  a  wife's  arms  from 
about  his  neck,  received  the  last  kiss,  dewy  with  the 
inspiration  of  a  mother's  love,  and  turned  to  see 
grief  o'erspreading  her  dear  old  face,  as  her  son's 
last  footfalls  died  on  the  distant  air,  as  he  walked 
forth  to  meet  the  foe.  Now  shivering  beneath  a 
stormy  southern  sky  in  the  black  midnight.     Now 
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marching  in  a  heat  almost  tropical.  Now,  shot  and 
shell  scream  through  the  air,  and  horses  fly  wild 
and  riderless  across  the  field.  All  day  the  battle 
rages  and  the  sun  goes  down  on  less  than  half  the 
number  it  rose  on  in  the  morning.  The  battalion 
rallies  and  retreats,  retreats  and  rallies,  and  strug- 
gles on,  till  darkness  enshrouds  the  earth,  and 
finally,  at  the  close  of  battle's  mighty  roar,  are 
heard  shouts  of  victory  from  the  jaded  hosts  of  the 
Union  army.  The  surviving  veteran  flings  himself 
upon  the  ground  to  sleep  among  his  dead  and  dying 
comrades ;  breathing  air  laden  and  stagnant  with 
the  stench  of  human  gore,  and  pierced  with  groans 
of  anguish  from  ten  thousand  bleeding  victims. 
With  the  morning  sun  he  rises,  to  plunge  again  into 
fierce  conflict.  A  missile  of  death  pierces  his 
breast ;  he  falls  perchance  to  be  trampled  beneath 
the  hoofs  of  charging  cavalry,  or  crushed  by  the 
wheels  of  flying  artillery.  His  life-blood  ebbs 
away ;  his  bones  bleach  in  the  enemy's  soil,  and  a 
southern  sun  burns  upon  his  grave.  But  while  life 
was  his  he  marched,  and  fought  and  suffered,  and 
received  his  scanty  pay  in  depreciated  greenbacks. 
With  this  he  was  satisfied.  He  never  asked  for 
gold,  and  the  money  kings  never  asked  it  for  him  — 
Who  did  demand  gold  ?  Why  the  money  kings  de- 
manded it,  got  it,  and  the  country  suffered.  They 
besieged  Congress,  and  clamored  for  gold  interest 
on  their  bonds.  And  that,  too,  when  the  treasury 
was  staggering  beneath  its  burden   like   a  drunken 
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man,    and    death  and  mourning  were  at  a  million 
hearth-stones. 

These  facts  make  the  money  kings  appear  almost 
like  demons ;  but  they  are  not.  I  believe  the  benevo- 
lent institutions  of  our  country  testify  as  strongly  in 
favor  of  their  kindly  nature,  as  to  that  of  any  other 
class  of  our  citizens.  They  were  moved  by  the 
same  motive,  and  carried  into  their  business  the 
same  principle  that  characterizes  this  commer- 
cial age,  and  like  most  men  did  not  stop  to  count 
the  cost.  The  lesson  I  would  inculcate  is  this: 
The  same  shrewd  business  conduct,  on  the  part 
of  a  few  men,  which  in  an  ordinary  commer- 
cial transaction  would  be  comparatively  harmless, 
owing  to  its  more  circumscribed  limits,  and  the 
smaller  number  concerned,  yet  when  practiced  by 
those  who  have  power  to  affect  the  currency  of  a 
nation,  the  result  may  be  far-reaching  and  terrible. 
Hence  the  danger  of  a  financial  system  that  permits 
the  selfish  motives  of  corporations  to  affect  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  a  nation's  money. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


MOTIVES    IN    THE  MONEY  PROBLEM. 
[continued.  ] 

In  the  chapter  just  closed  I  have  illustrated  the 
affect  of  the  exception-clause  upon  individuals,  and, 
I  think,  shown  quite  clearly  the  motive  that  inspired 
it  I  will  now  continue  the  discussion  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing,  as  near  as  may  be  the  grand  total 
of  the  fabulous  sums  which  that  and  kindred  legisla- 
tion have  taken  from  the  many  and  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  the  few.  I  will  first  show  the  effect 
upon  the  national  debt. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  mind  to  take  an  impar- 
tial view  of  the  case,  it  is  necessary  to  first  notice 
some  errors  into  which  many  people  have  fallen  with 
reference  to  the  government  bonds  issued  during  the 
war,  and  the  motive  that  inspired  moneyed  men  to 
purchase  them. 

The  popular  belief  is,  that  the  capitalists  run  a 
greater  risk  than  ordinary  in  loaning  money  to  the 
government,  but  it  is  not  so.  The  government  fur- 
nished the  best  possible  security  at  that  time,  and 
every  business  consideration  pointed  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  for  had  the  government  gone  down,  all  would 
have  been  chaos.  Private  mortgages,  as  well  as 
government  bonds,  were  liable  to  go  down  with  it. 
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Hence  it  was  necessary  for  the  capitalist  to  sustain 
the  government,  in  order  to  save  his  own  private 
securities  and  other  property. 

Again,  it  is  beheved  by  many,  that  in  the  dark 
hour  of  our  country's  peril,  monied  men  rushed  to 
the  rescue  in  vast  numbers  and  laid  their  golden 
treasures  upon  the  country's  altar,. that  the  nation 
might  live.  This  belief  has  given  the  national  debt 
a  sacredness  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  no 
other  debt  possesses. 

In  April,  1878,  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  was 
asked  the  following  question : 

"  How  much  did  Congress  borrow,  —  that  is,  gold  and 
silver,  — to  carry  on  the  war  from  1861  to  1865  ;  and  from 
whom  did  we  get  the  first  loans  both  in  the  United  States 
and  out  of  it  ?" 

The  Inter-Ocean  gave  the  following  answer: 

"  None ;  the  receipts  from  customs  were  sufficient." 

A  very  correct  idea  of  the  way  banks  loaned 
gold  to  save  the  life  of  the  nation  may  be  gathered 
from  a  statement  made  by  Peter  Cooper,  in  an  open 
letter  to  John  Sherman ;  in  that  letter  Mr.  Cooper 
quoted  Salmon  P.  Chase,  who  had  been  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  during  the  war,  as  follows : 

"  When  I  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  question 
arose,  how  should  the  soldiers  in  the  field  and  the  sailors  on 
the  ships  be  fed  ?  I  found  that  the  banks  of  the  country 
had  suspended  specie  payment.  What  was  I  to  do  ?  The 
banks  wanted  me  to  borrow  their  credit.  They  did  not  pay 
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gold,  or  propose  to  pay  any  themselves,  but  wanted  me  to 
buy  their  notes.  I  said  :  *  No,  gentlemen  ;  I  will  take  the 
credit  of  the  people,  and  cut  it  up  into  little  bits  o 
paper 


r" 


a 


Here  we  have  it.  The  banks  were  not  loaning 
gold,  nor  did  they  propose  to  loan  any,  but  were 
very  willing  that  the  government  should  pay  them 
interest  on  their  notes,,  which  they  knew  they  never 
could  redeem.  i|l 

What  patriotism  !  What  rushing  to  the  rescue 
of  the  government !  The  pretence  that  bankers 
freely  loaned  their  gold  and  silver  to  save  the  nation's 
life,  is  false.  i 

There  was  some  gold  loaned  to  the  government 
early  in  the  war,  not  to  exceed  eighty  millions,  every 
dollar  of  which  was  paid  long  ago.  There  were  also 
bonds  sold  for  specie,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
nation,  from  January,  1875,  to  1877,  this  was  to  get 
silver  to  take  the  place  of  fractional  currency  (about 
thirty  millions)  ;  but  it  will  not  be  claimed  that  this 
was  done  to  save  the  life  of  the  nation.  It  was  a 
speculation  of  Secretary  Sherman  and  the  money 
kings,  ten  years  after  the  war  had  closed.  There  is 
not  a  bond  in  existence  that  represents  either  gold  or 
silver  loaned  to  save  the  life  of  the  nation.  The  war 
debt  is  represented  by  bonds,  every  one  of  which 
was  purchased  directly  or  indirectly  with  greenbacks 
purposely  depreciated,  as  I  have  before  stated,  and 
as  the  following  proves. 

John  Sherman,  since  Secretary  of  the  American^ 
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Treasury,  in  his  report  as  chairman  of  a  finance 
committee,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  on  the  1 2th 
day  of  December,  1867,  (see  Congressional  Record 
same  date,)  spoke  as  follows: 

"  It  became  necessary  to  depreciate  the  notes  (Green- 
backs) in  order  to  create  a  market  for  the  bonds." 

It  is  all  the  same  to  the  people  whether  the  dif- 
ference in  the  price  of  gold  and  greenbacks  was  the 
result  of  the  appreciation  of  one,  or  the  depreciation 
of  the  other,  or  both.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
difference  between  the  two  was  purposely  made,  as 
Sherman  has  here  stated.  It  will  help  the  reader  to  see 
more  clearly  the  true  inwardness  of  this  legislation,  to 
know  how  the  depreciation  of  greenbacks,  as  Sher- 
man called  it,  would  create  a  market  for  government 
bonds.  The  exception-clause  changed  the  relative 
value  of  gold  to  greenbacks,  as  I  have  already 
shown,  till,  at  one  time,  the  difference  was  $1.85. 
Then  the  money  kings  could  purchase  $285.00  in 
greenbacks  with  one  hundred  dollars  in  gold ;  and 
the  greenbacks  were  receivable  for  bonds  dollar  for 
dollar.  And  the  bonds  so  purchased  would  be 
drawing  just  as  much  interest  as  if  they  had  cost 
their  face  value  in  gold.  Thus  those  who  invested 
in  bonds  when  gold  was  at  its  highest  point,  in- 
creased their  interest  income  from  6  to  17  i-io  per 
cent.,  whereas,  if  the  greenback  had  been  at  par 
they  could  have  drawn  only  six  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  through  the  depreciation  of  the  greenback 
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the  speculator  almost  tripled  his  interest-drawin 
capital  by  investing  his  gold  in  greenbacks  and  his 
greenbacks  in  bonds.  But  gold  was  not  $2.85  all 
those  years,  so  the  advantage  in  favor  of  the  specu- 
lator was  not  always  so  great.  But  Oliver  P.  Mor- 
ton, Indiana's  great  war  Governor,  after  having 
stated  in  substance  that  *'the  money  kings  had 
thundered  at  the  door  of  the  Capitol  and  driven  the 
government  into  the  most  preposterous  acts  of  bad 
faith  and  legalized  robbery  that  ever  oppressed  a 
free  nation  since  the  dawn  of  history,"  stated  that 
the  bonds  were  purchased  on  an  average  for 
more  than  sixty  cents  to  the  dollar. 

Taking  the  governor's  estimate,  which  the  r 
corded  price  of  gold  for  those  years  shows  to  be 
below  the  actual  fact,  the  bond-holder  received  a 
gain  of  forty  per  cent,  on  all  the  bonds  purchased. 
Placing  the  average  amount  of  bonds  at  two  bil- 
lions, forty  per  cent,  would,  therefore,  be  eight  hun- 
dred millions.  Thus  the  money  kings,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  depreciation  of  the  greenback,  or  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  gold,  which  means  the  same,  received 
eight  hundred  million  dollars  in  bonds  which  cost 
them  nothing.  I  trust  it  now  appears  plain  why 
the  depreciation  of  the  greenback  would  create  a 
market  for  bonds. 

There  is  another  item  that  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  connection  with  the  national  debt. 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five    million    dollars    of    Old    State    Bank    notes 
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were  in  circulation.  Of  course  these  notes  cost 
the  bankers  nothing,  they  simply  signed  and 
loaned  them  to  the  people,  and  charged  interest 
for  the  use  of  them.  The  banks  had  suspended 
specie  payment,  therefore  did  not  even  pretend  to 
redeem  their  notes.  This  kind  of  money  the  bank- 
ers exchanged  for  greenbacks,  and  invested  the 
greenbacks  in  bonds.  Of  course  bonds  so  obtained 
cost  the  banker  nothing  but  the  trouble  of  signing 
his  own  notes  and  making  the  exchange.  It  is  im- 
possible to  tell  what  amount  of  bonds  the  bankers 
obtained  free  of  cost  in  this  manner.  But  so  exten- 
sively did  they  indulge  in  this  kind  of  traffic,  that  a 
congressman,  late  in  1863,  (see  Bowles'  Financial 
History  of  the  United  States,)  stated  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  the  greenbacks  into  circulation,  for 
the  reason  that  the  bankers  were  exchanging  their 
old  notes  for  them  and  investing  them  (greenbacks) 
in  bonds.  This  seems  like  an  immense  swindle. 
But  how  many  of  our  business  men  would  not 
have  done  the  same  thing  had  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. Imagine  yourself  a  banker  and  the  people 
foolish  enough  to  allow  you  to  sign  your  own  notes 
to  the  tune  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  millions, 
call  them  money,  and  loan  them  to  the  people  to  do 
business  with ;  would  you  not  do  it  ?  Again,  sup- 
posing the  government  would  not  receive  your  note 
for  bonds,  but  you  could  exchange  them  for  green- 
backs which  the  government  would  receive,  would 
you  not  *'  pitch  in,"  as  the  saying  is,  and  get  a  bil- 
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lion  of  bonds  if  you  could?  Well,  of  course  th 
bankers,  being  like  other  business  men,  got  all  they 
could  in  this  way.  Now  when  we  remember  that 
they  had  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  millions  of 
their  old  notes  on  hand  to  work  with,  and  that  a 
large  proportion  of  money  loaned  by  banks  usually 
gets  back  to  them  again  about  once  in  every  three 
months,  thus  enabling  them  to  re-invest  it  about  four 
times  a  year,  we  may  safely  presume  that  a  vast 
amount  of  bonds  were  purchased  in  this  way.  Not 
to  be  hard  on  the  bankers,  however,  we  will  esti- 
mate the  amount  thus  obtained  at  two  hundred 
millions ;  this  added  to  the  eight  hundred  millions 
which  they  received  free  of  cost  through  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  greenback,  makes  a  total  of  one  bil- 
lion. In  other  words,  one-half  of  the  two  billion 
government  bonds,  which  we  estimate  to  have  been 
the  average  sum  sold  by  the  government,  cost  the 
holders  nothing. 


THE   CREDIT-STRENGTHENING  ACT. 


It  remains  to  record  one  more  act  connected 
with  the  public  debt,  which  it  seems  to  me  required 
more  of  that  rascally  or  business  commodity  called 
"cheek,"  on  the  part  of  men  who  dishonestly  sup- 
ported it,  and  more  stupid  blundering  on  the  part  of 
those  who  honestly  aided  its  passage,  than  any  other 
measure  I  have  yet  discussed.  I  refer  to  the  credit- 
strengthening  act  of  1869,   which  made   the   5-20 
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bonds  payable  in  specie.  The  ostensible  purpose 
in  passing  this  bill  was  to  strengthen  the  public 
credit.  But  this  could  not  have  been  the  inspiring 
motive,  as  was  pretended,  for  the  all-sufficient  reason 
that  the  government  had  passed  the  point  where  her 
credit  needed  strengthening.  The  war  had  ceased, 
the  union  was  saved,  and  the  country  prosperous. 

Then  too,  government  bonds  were  selling  in  New 
York  market,  for  from  io>^  to  24^  per  cent,  above 
their  face  value,  in  the  same  kind  of  money  that  pur- 
chased them ;  thus  leaving  the  inference  irresistible 
that  the  government  credit  did  not  need  strengthen- 
ing. Again,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  owners 
of  these  bonds  deserved  to  be  paid  in  specie,  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  government  had  agreed  so 
to  do.  The  bond  was  the  contract ;  and  that  stated 
clearly,  that  the  interest  was  payable  in  gold,  but 
did  not  specify  what  should  pay  the  principle.  The 
supporters  of  the  measure  therefore  claimed  that,  in- 
asmuch as  doubts  remained  in  regard  to  this  matter, 
the  Credit- Strengthening  Act,  so  called,  ought  to  be 
passed  to  remove  the  doubt.  The  beginning  of  the 
act  reads  as  follows : 

"  That  in  order  to  remove  any  doubts  as  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  government  to  discharge  its  just  obligations  to 
the  pubhc  creditors,  etc." 

Now  what  is  the  legal  aspect  of  this  case  ?  Let 
us  suppose  the  bonds  to  have  read :  interest  payable 
in  greenbacks ;  think  you,  a  bond-holder  could  have 
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been  found,  who  would  not  have  insisted  that  the 
principal  could  be  lawfully  paid  in  specie  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  is  it  not  just  as  rational  to  suppose,  that 
when  the  interest  was  made  payable  in  gold,  the 
principal  could  be  paid  in  any  lawful  money  ?  The 
very  fact  that  the  interest  was  made  payable  inn 
gold,  implies  that  the  principal  was  payable  in 
something  else.  As  for  example:  If  John  Doe 
gives  his  note  to  Richard  Roe,  the  interest  payable 
in  potatoes,  the  natural  inference  is,  that  the  parties 
to  the  contract  expect  the  principal  might  be  paid  in 
something  else.  Else  why  specify  in  regard  to  the 
interest  ?  Nothing  is  better  understood  in  the  com- 
mercial world  than  the  fact,  that  when  a  note,  bond, 
contract,  or  any  evidence  of  indebtedness,  does  not 
specify  what  it  shall  be  paid  in,  lawful  money  what- 
ever it  may  be  composed  of  is  expected  to  cancel 
the  obligation.  So  universally  is  this  principal 
recognized,  that  no  court  in  Christendom  has  ever 
been  known  to  decide  otherwise.  Now,  did  it  not 
require  effrontery,  or  stupidity,  or  both,  on  the  part 
of  Senators  and  Congressmen,  to  stand  in  their 
places  and  pretend  that  those  bankers,  who  are  so 
well  informed  on  the  law  of  contracts,  thought  they 
were  bargaining  with  the  government  to  receive  the 
principal  of  their  five-twenty  bonds  in  specie  ? 

Now  let  us  consider  the  case  in  another  aspecL 
Was  the  government  morally  bound  to  pay  the  five- 
twenty  bonds  in  specie  or  its  equivalent  ?  " 

Among  the  noble  and  clear-headed  men  who 
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opposed  the  Credit- Strengthening  Act,  was  Judge 
Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin.  Speaking  on  this  subject 
in  Congress,  he  said: 

"When  these  bonds  were  issued  (meaning  the  five- 
twenties);  the  very  law  which  Authorized  them  to  be  issued 
declared  that  the  legal-tender  notes,  which  were  authorized 
to  be  issued,  should  be  lawful  money,  and  a  legal  tender  in 
payment  of  every  public  debt,  except  the  interest.  When 
it  so  declared  in  the  law,  and  when  you  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  what  the  government  received  was  depreci- 
ated paper  money  and  depreciated  on  purpose,  as  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  inform  us,  that  the  more  of  it  might  be 
purchased  with  a  dollar  of  gold,  the  holders  of  these  bonds 
knew  they  took  them  subject  to  that  contingency." 

The  force  of  Judge  DooHttle's  statement  will  be 
felt  when  we  remember,  as  he  has  stated,  that  the 
greenbacks  had  been  purposely  depreciated,  that 
more  of  them  might  be  purchased  with  a  dollar  of 
gold.  And  the  result  of  this  had  been  that  the 
bonds  had  not  cost  the  holders  more  than  fifty  cents 
to  the  dollar. 

Grand  old  Thaddeus  Stevens  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  which  drew  the  bill  authorizing 
the  issue  of  the  five-twenty  bonds,  and  of  course 
understood  its  meaning.     He  spoke  as  follows : 

"  If  I  knew  that  any  party  in  this  country  would  go 
for  paying  in  coin  that  which  is  payable  in  currency  (mean- 
ing the  five-twenty  bonds),  thus  enhancing  its  vali>e  one- 
half,  if  I  knew  there  was  such  a  platform,  and  such  a  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  any  party,  I  would  vote  on  the 
other  side.  I  would  vote  for  no  such  swindle  upon  the 
tax-payers  of  this  country.      I   would  vote  for  no   such 
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speculation  in  favor  of  the  large  bond-holders,  the  million- 
aires, who  took  advantage  of  our  folly  in  granting  the 
coin  payment  of  interest." 

Mr.  Norton,   Congressman  from  Minnesota,  i 
1 868,  said  in  Congress : 

"  Sir,  when  this  Congress  pledges  the  faith  of  this 
nation  to  pay  the  five-twenty  bonds  in  coin,  they  repudiate 
the  interest  of  the  people,  and  impose  upon  them  burdens 
which  they  ought  not  to  be  required  to  bear." 

How  natural  and  right  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Mr.  Norton.  The  falsely-called  Credit- Strengthen- 
ing Act  imposed  upon  the  people  burdens  which 
they  ought  not  to  be  required  to  bear.  ^ 

Ex- Governor  Morton,  of  Indiana,  in  a  speech 
delivered  in  Congress,  in  1868,  spoke  as  follows  on 
the  same  subject : 

"  When  it  is  asserted  that  the  government  is  bound  to 
pay  the  five-twenty  bonds  in  coin,  I  say  that  it  is  not  only 
without  law,  but  it  is  in  express  violation  of  at  least  four 
statutes.  We  should  do  foul  injustice  to  the  government 
and  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  after  we  had  sold 
these  bonds,  on  an  average,  for  not  more  than  sixty  cents 
on  the  dollar,  now  to  make  a  new  contract  for  the  benefit 
of  the  bond-holder." 

The  following  letter,  written  by  sturdy  old  Ben 
Wade,  of  Ohio,  dated  at  Washington,  December  13. 
1867,  has  passed  into  history,  and  deserves  a  place 
here.     He  wrote  as  follows :  jj 

*'  I  am  for  the  laboring  portion  of  our  people ;  the  rich 
can  take  care  of  themselves.     While  I  must  scrupulously 
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live  up  to  all  the  contracts  of  the  government,  and  fight 
the  bond-holder  as  resolutely  when  he  undertakes  to  get 
more  than  the  pound  of  flesh.  We  never  agreed  to  pay 
the  five-twenties  in  gold ;  no  man  can  find  it  in  the  bond, 
and  I  never  will  consent  to  have  one  payment  for  the 
bond-holder  and  another  for  the  people.  It  would  sink 
any  party,  and  it  ought  to." 

Certainly,  any  sane  man  believing  in  the  honesty 
and  intelligence  of  the  American  people,  would  de- 
cide at  once  that  such  an  act  would  sink  any  party. 
That  some  party  leaders  feared  such  a  result,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  following  adroit  statement,  which  I 
find  in  the  Ohio  Republican  platform  for  1868  : 

**  Resolved,  That  the  Republican  party  pledges  itself  to 
the  faithful  payment  of  the  public  debt  according  to  law, 
and  we  hereby  express  our  conviction  that  according  to  the 
law  under  which  the  five-twenty  bonds  were  issued,  said 
bonds  should  be  paid  in  the  currency  of  the  country,  which 
may  be  a  legal  tender  when  the  government  may  be  pre- 
pared to  redeem  such  bonds." 

The  JVew  York  Tribu7ie,  June  19,  1875,  quotes 
the  Ohio  Democracy  on  the  payment  of  the  five- 
twenty  bonds,  as  follows : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Democracy  of  Ohio  reiterate 
their  declaration  that  the  five-twenty  bonds,  according  to  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  the  general  understand- 
ing of  the  community,  were  payable  in  legal  tenders;  and 
the  act  of  March,  1869,  which  pledged  the  faith  of  the 
nation  to  their  payment  in  coin,  was  an  unnecessary  sacri- 
fice of  the  interest  of  the  tax-paying  laborers  for  the  benefit 
of  the  non-tax-paying  bond-holder." 

Similar    statements   were    made    in   other   plat- 
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forms.  Indeed  the  human  understanding  has  no 
power  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  those  bonds,  at 
the  time  of  their  issue,  were  intended  to  be  paid  in 
greenbacks. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  those  who  opposed 
the  paying  of  the  five-twenty  bonds  in  gold  were 
denounced  as  repudiationists  by  the  money  kings 
and  their  allies.  John  Sherman,  in  his  less  lament- 
able days,  I  mean  before  his  apostacy  to  the  money 
power,  opposed  the  Credit-Strengthening  Act.  And 
the  New  York  World,  of  January  17,  1878,  quotes 
from  a  letter  written  by  him  as  follows : 

"Your  idea  that  we  propose  to  repudiate  or  violate  the 
promise,  when  we  offer  to  redeem  the  principal  in  legal 
tenders,  is  erroneous.  I  think  the  bond-holder  violates  his 
promise  when  he  refuses  to  take  the  same  kind  of  money  he 
paid  for  the  bonds."  I 

Sherman  was  clearly  right  in  saying  that  the 
bond-holder  violated  his  promise  when  he  refused  to 
receive  the  same  kind  of  money  with  which  the 
bonds  had  been  purchased.  And  certainly,  the  gov- 
ernment would  not  have  violated  any  promise,  or 
committed  any  act  of  repudiation,  by  paying  the 
bonds  in  the  same  kind  of  money  that  purchased 
them,  for  that  was  the  first  promise  to  the  bond- 
holder. Then  too,  had  the  government  paid  the 
bonds  with  greenbacks  in  1869,  as  it  ought  to  have 
done,  the  bond-holder- would  have  received  not  less 
than  twenty  per  cent,  more  of  gold  value  than  the 
bonds  cost  him :  for  the  value  of  the  greenback  was 
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twenty  per  cent,  greater  in  1 869  than  it  was  when  it 
purchased  the  bonds. 

The  last  opinion  I  shall  quote  bearing  on  the 
moral  obligation  of  the  government  to  pay  more 
value  for  bonds  than  it  had  received  for  them,  shall 
be  from  .  one  of  the  ablest  and  purest  statesmen 
known  to  history.  I  refer  to  James  Madison.  Dur- 
ing General  Washington's  first  administration,  a 
question  came  up  involving  to  some  extent  the  same 
principle  as  the  one  I  am  now  discussing.  The 
treasury  report  of  Alexander  Hamilton  had  created 
a  lively  speculation  in  old  government  securities. 
Some  of  the  original  holders  of  the  continental 
bonds,  thinking  them  valueless,  had  parted  with 
them  for  a  sum  merely  nominal.  But  the  money 
power  had  friends  in  Congress  then,  as  it  had  in 
1869,  and  they  asked  that  these  bonds  be  paid  in 
full,  regardless  of  what  they  had  cost  the  holder. 
To  this  proposition  Mr.  Madison  replied  (see  Library 
of  Universal  Knowledge,  Volume  9,  page  S37)y  ^5 
follows : 

As  to  pay  in  full  would  far  exceed  the  value  received 
by  the  public  (government),  it  will  not  be  expected  by  the 
creditors  themselves." 

These  sentiments,  says  the  author,  caused  the 
holders  of  these  securities  to  raise  a  storm  in  favor 
of  the  commercial  rigor  of  exact  fulfillment  without 
reference  to  what  the  securities  had  cost  the  holders, 
or  what  value  the  government  had  originally  re- 
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ceived  for  them.     To  this  Mr.  Madison  repHed  as 
follows : 

"  I  must  renounce  every  sentiment  I  have  hitherto 
cherished  before  my  complaisance  can  admit  that  America 
ought  to  erect  the  monuments  of  her  gratitude,  not  to 
those  who  saved  her  Hberties,  but  to  those  who  had  en- 
riched themselves  in  her  funds." 

The  sentiment  expressed  by  Mr.  Madison  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  case  of  the  five-twenty  bonds.  If 
any  doubt  remained  as  to  how  the  principal  should 
be  paid,  common  sense  and  common  honesty  would 
seem  to  dictate  that  the  people  should  have  the  bene- 
fit of  that  doubt.  And  if  the  difference  between  the 
value  of  gold  and  the  greenback  was  to  be  paid  to 
anybody,  it  should  be  to  the  soldier,  who  had  saved  the 
life  of  the  nation,  and  not  to  those  who  had  enriched 
themselves  from  her  funds.  A  reference  to  the  pre- 
mium on  gold  at  the  time,  will  determine  how  much 
the  value  of  the  bonds  was  increased  by  the  Credit- 
Strengthening  Act.  The  amount  of  five-twenties 
was  then  1,874,347,222  dollars.  The  average  pre- 
mium on  gold  for  that  year  was  about  s^}i  per  cent. 
Now,  making  those  bonds  payable  in  gold,  of  course 
added  that  ^s}i  P^^  cent,  to  their  value.  But  we 
will  place  it  low  and  call  it  30  per  cent.  The  value 
of  the  bonds  was  therefore  increased  not  less  than 
$562,000,000.  A  sum  six  times  larger  than  the  as- 
sessed valuation  of  all  the  real  estate  and  personal 
property  of  the  state  of  Vermont  in  1880.  Quite  a 
sum  for  the  bond-holders  to  make  in  a  single  day. 
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The  future  reader  of  American  history  will  wonder 
that  the  Credit- Strengthening  Act  could  have  passed 
the  United  States  Congress  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

At  times  when  1  have  stated  the  appalling  fact 
with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  monied  capital 
has  been  favored  in  this  country,  and  the  fearful  re- 
sults now  becoming  visible  all  around  us,  I  have  been 
answered  in  a  manner  something  like  the  following : 
"  Well,  I  know  that  capitalists  drove  a  hard  bargain 
with  us,  but  we  were  in  a  tight  place.  The  life  of 
the  nation  was  in  danger  and  money  was  necessary 
to  save  it,  and  the  government  had  to  offer  a  strong 
inducement  to  capital.  And  those  who  purchased 
bonds  rendered  great  service  to  the  government, 
whether  their  motives  were  pure  or  otherwise,  and 
we  ought  not  to  go  back  on  them  now."  To  this  I 
answer :  I  have  no  desire  to  repudiate  any  debt,  or  to 
violate  any  promise  made  to  the  government  creditor. 
But  I  do  find  fault  with  the  bond-holder  and  his 
allies  for  violating  their  promise  in  refusing  to  live 
up  to  the  contract. 

I  also  deplore  the  fact  that  our  government  ever 
issued  a  bond.  But  it  was  the  best  our  legislators 
knew  how  to  do  at  the  time.  Even  Thaddeus 
Stevens  who  seemed  to  know  vastly  more  than  the 
most  of  them,  once  said  :  "  What  did  we  know  about 
finance  when  the  war  broke  out  ?" 

But  the  money  kings  knew  what  would  feather 
their  nest,  and  they  had  the  shrewdness  to  block 
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financial  legislation,  till  even  those  who  saw  the  nP 
justice  of  their  demands  were  obliged  to  yield  in 
order  to  save  the  government. 

Mr.  Stevens  once  said  in  regard  to  this  very- 
matter  : 

"  We  have  yielded  to  save  the  government  in  spite  of 
the  cupidity  of  her  wealthier  citizens." 

The  practice  of  issuing  bonds  is  a  relic  of  bar- 
barism. It  means  oppression ;  and  I  believe  the  re- 
sult of  those  that  were  issued,  will  be  to  educate  the 
people  up  to  a  point  where  they  will  not  allow  the 
government  to  issue  bonds.  But  it  may  be  asked, 
should  we  become  involved  in  war,  and  the  Treasury 
become  exhausted,  how  would  the  government  raise 
money  to  meet  the  emergency  ? 

I  ask,  how  does  the  government  raise  men  to 
meet  such  emergencies  ?  It  drafts  them  if  they  do 
not  volunteer.  I  would  have  the  government  raise 
money  in  the  same  way.  Tax  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  and  compel  it  to  pay.  Is  the  rich  man's 
money  more  sacred  than  a  poor  man's  life  ?  i 

My  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  government 
raising  funds  in  emergencies  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing by  Mr.  Kellogg,  of  Illinois.  When  financial 
measures  were  being  discussed  in  Congress  during 
the  war,  he  spoke  as  follows  : 

"  Mr.  Chairman :  I  am  pained  when  I  sit  in  my  place 
in  this  house,  and  hear  men  talk  about  the  sacredness  of 
capital ;  that  the  interests  of  money  must  not  be  touched. 
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Yes,  sir,  they  will  vote  six  hundred  thousand  of  the  flower 
of  the  American  youth  for  the  army,  to  be  sacrificed,  with- 
out a  blush,  but  the  great  interests  of  capital  must  not  be 
touched.  We  have  summoned  the  youth,  and  they  have 
come ;  I  would  summon  the  capital ;  and  if  it  does  not 
come  voluntarily  (it  never  did),  before  this  republic  shall 
go  down,  or  one  star  be  lost,  I  would  take  every  cent  from 
the  treasury  of  the  states,  from  the  treasury  of  the  capitalists, 
from  the  treasury  of  individuals  and  press  it  into  the  use  of 
the  government." 

It  the  poor  man  refused  to  enter  the  army  when 
he  was  needed,  government  forced  him  to  enter.  It 
tore  him  from  the  embrace  of  wife  and  children  and 
flung  him  into  the  jaws  of  death.  But  when  money- 
was  wanted,  the  government  went  to  the  capitalist 
on  bended  knee,  and  fondled  and  coaxed,  ofifered 
gold  interest  and  exempted  his  bonds  from  taxation. 
Then  he  condescended  to  purchase  some  govern- 
ment securities. 

The  true  policy  of  the  government  would  have 
been,  to  issue  full  legal-tender  money,  pay  it  out  as 
it  did  the  greenback  to  the  soldier,  and  for  supplies 
for  the  armies,  etc.  And  when  the  time  had  come 
that  the  volume  of  money  was  likely  to  get  un- 
necessarily large,  then  tax  it  back  into  the  treasury, 
and  not  get  it  back  by  the  sale  of  bonds,  as  our 
government  did.  This  course  would  have  com- 
pelled the  capitalist  to  pay  for  the  protection  of  his 
own  property,  which  he  did  not  do  under  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  government  during  the  war. 
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THE  UNTAXABLE  BOND  SYSTEM. 


A  State  Senator  said  to  me  that,  the  first  time  ne 
ever  clearly  saw  the  wickedness  of  the  untaxable 
bond  system,  was  after  he  had  exchanged  his  farm 
for  five-twenty  bonds.  The  year  before,  his  taxes 
had  been  nearly  ninety  dollars ;  now  they  were  less 
than  ninety  cents.  He  looked  upon  other  farmers 
around  him ;  many  of  them  were  in  debt,  working 
hard,  and  paying  heavy  taxes  while  he  was  paying 
comparatively  none.  He  thought  it  looked  cruel  to 
see  his  poor  neighbors  paying  for  the  bridges  over 
which  he  was  riding,  paying  the  expenses  of  th 
public  schools  where  his  children  were  being  edu- 
cated. Then  if  his  coat  should  be  stolen,  they  must 
be  to  the  expense  of  hunting  down  the  thief,  trying 
him  in  court,  supporting  him  in  prison,  etc. ;  in 
short,  paying  all  the^  public  expenses  necessary  to 
his  convenience  and  protection ;  while  he,  the  rich- 
est of  them  all,  went  scot-free,  because  his  property 
was  in  bonds. 

The  injustice  of  the  bond  system,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  five-twenty  6 
per  cent,  bonds  came  into  existence,  was  I  think, 
well  illustrated  in  a  colloquy  between  myself  and  a 
bond-holder,  whose  name  I  will  call  Crocker.  It 
took  place  when  the  currency  was  being  contracted. 

Mr.  Crocker  said  to  me:  "  Mr.  Willey,  you  ought 
not  to  find  fault  with  our  currency  system ;  it  is  good, 
and  the  credit  of  the  government  is  good.    I  have  just 
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invested  one  thousand  dollars  in  4  per  cent,  bonds, 
which,  I  consider  as  good  as  a  private  loan  at  6  per 
cent  And,  I  tell  you,  when  men  will  invest  their 
money  in  4  per  cent,  bonds,  it  shows  a  good  con- 
dition of  the  government  credit." 

I  said  to  him :  Sir,  your  investment  may  be  all 
right  for  you,  so  far  as  your  pecuniary  interest  is 
concerned.  You  have  invested  your  thousand  dol- 
lars in  4  per  cent,  bonds,  which  is  as  good  as  an  or- 
dinary loan  at  6  per  cent,  interest,  because  the  bond 
is  not  taxable,  —  but  have  you  considered  all  the 
elements  in  the  proposition  ?  Do  you  realize  how 
your  neighbors  are  affected  by  your  transaction 
with  the  government?  "Well,"  he  said,  "they  are 
calling  me  a  bloated  bond-holder,  but  it  is  none 
of  their  business.  My  money  is  my  own  and  I  will 
do  as  I  please  with  it."  I  then  illustrated  the  facts 
in  the  case  as  follows : 

The  government,  said  I,  is  contracting  the  cur- 
rency. It  is  putting  out  those  bonds,  and  the 
money  that  it  paid  for  them  is  burned  up  by  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  as  fast  as  received,  and  the 
interest-bearing  bond  is  left  in  the  place  of  your 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  currency  is  contracted  in 
just  so  much ;  thus  you  see,  your  neighbors  (the 
people)  are  affected  by  your  transaction,  as  follows : 
When  you  purchased  the  bond,  you  took  the  thou- 
sand dollars  out  of  circulation  and  put  it  where  it 
is  not  taxable.  Taxes  must  therefore  fall  so  much 
heavier  on  your  neighbors ;  in  addition  to  this,  they 
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must  pay  you  interest  on  your  bond.  In  other 
words,  the  day  you  purchased  that  bond  your 
neighbors  begun  to  pay  taxes  on  one  thousand  dol- 
lars of  your  property  and  to  pay  you  interest  on 
money  which  they  have  not  got ;  and  finally  they 
must  pay  you  the  whole  face  of  your  bond,  which 
represents  a  thousand  dollars  now  burned  up  and 
destroyed. 

In  answer  to  the  question  ?  Do  you  not  think  it 
a  little  hard  on  your  neighbors  ?     He  replied : 
don't  know  but  that  it  is." 

REVENUE  TAX. 

Interest  on  the  public,  as  well  as  other  expenses 
of  the  general  government,  being  paid  by  indirect 
tax,  the  people  do  not  know  just  where  it  hits  them. 

This  tax  is  paid  by  custom  duties  and  internal 
revenue.  In  1885  the  government  received  in  cus- 
toms, $181,000,000,  or  about  $18  to  each  family  in 
the  United  States.  Internal  revenue,  $11 2,000,000 ; 
total  $293,000,000.  Total  to  each  family  about 
thirty  dollars. 

The  internal  revenue  is  collected  on  liquors,  to- 
bacco, medicine,  etc.,  manufactured  within  the 
United  States.  The  customs  duties  are  collected 
on  imported  goods. 

Duties  are  collected  on  more  than  one  thousand 
different  articles.  These  taxes  are  paid,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  importer,  and  of  course  he  must  add 
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them  to  the  selHng  price  of  his  goods,  and  the  people 
must  finally  pay  them.  On  some  kinds  of  goods 
the  duties  are  a  mere  trifle,  on  others  more  than  a 
hundred  per  cent.  On  sugar  which  is  largely 
imported,  about  fifty  per  cent.  On  dress  and 
piece  goods,  which  are  extensively  worn  by 
our  ladies,  the  duties  are  about  sixty  per  cent. 
Thus,  for  sugar  we  pay  $1.50,  in  order  to 
get  one  dollar's  worth  for  ourselves.  The  fifty 
cents  goes  into  the  United  States  Treasury. 
For  imported  dress  and  piece  goods,  the  American 
ladies  must  pay  $1.60  in  order  to  get  one  dollars 
worth  for  themselves.  The  sixty  cents  goes  to  pay 
government  expenses,  including  interest  on  bonds, 
salaries  of  officers,  etc.  The  politicians  in  the  Republi- 
can party  call  this  kind  of  tax  gathering,  a  protective 
tariff;  the  Democratic  politicians  call  it  a  revenue 
tariff  while  some  believe  it  an  adroit  way  of 
coming  up  on  the  blind  side  to  collect  taxes  from  the 
people,  which  they  would  not  otherwise  pay.  Cer- 
tain it  is  however,  that  if  this  vast  sum  of  money, 
which  if  it  were  in  one  dollar  bills,  the  ends  touch- 
ing each  other,  would  reach  more  than  three  times 
across  the  earth,  from  pole  to  pole,  were  to  be  col- 
lected by  a  direct  tax,  the  people  would  look  after 
this  untaxable  bond  business,  the  number  and  sal- 
aries  of  government  officers,  etc.,  much  more  closely 
than  they  now  do. 
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GOOD  GOVERNMENT  CREDIT. 


Another  statement  by  my  friend  Crocker,  an< 
which  is  repeated  a  million  times  every  day,  namely, 
that  the  credit  of  the  government  is  good,  is  quite 
important  in  this  connection.  By  this  is  meant,  that 
government  bonds  bring  a  high  price  in  market. 
Now,  high  and  low  are  relative  terms.  When  we 
speak  of  a  commodity  as  being  high,  we  mean  that 
it  is  high  as  compared  to  other  things,  or  that  other 
things  are  low  as  compared  to  it.  Now,  when  gov- 
ernment bonds  are  high,  it  means  that  other  things 
are  low  as  compared  to  them.  In  other  words, 
high  bonds  mean  low  property.  Again,  high  priced 
bonds  do  not  indicate  a  prosperous  condition  of  a 
nation,  but  the  very  opposite.  To  say  that  money 
seeks  investment  in  four  per  cent,  bonds,  is  to  say 
that  business  does  not  offer  a  better  inducement  to 
capital,  else  it  would  go  there.  When  trade  is  lively, 
money  seeks  investment  in  business  enterprises. 
Then  property  becomes  high  and  bonds  are  low. 
Or  to  state  it  in  another  way,  when  the  government 
credit  is  good,  not  only  bonds  but  all  debts  are 
harder  to  pay,  and  money  harder  to  get.  Think  of 
this,  Americans !  when  our  bonds  are  high,  our 
fund-holding  class,  as  well  as  those  lords  in  Europe, 
who  hold  some  of  them,  get  more  of  the  results  of 
your  labor.  Then  the  foreign  bond-holders  compli- 
ment our  government  on  its  wonderful  success  in 
financeering.     Then  our  money  kings  boast  of  oui 
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Standing  abroad.  But  think  of  the  effect  upon  the 
toiling  people,  upon  whose  shoulders  fall  the  burden 
of  paying  these  bonds.  You  see,  more  of  the  peo- 
ples labor  and  property  has  been  squeezed  into  the 
fund-holders  bonds  and  their  lot  made  harder. 
This  is  what  good  government  credit  means  to  those 
whose  property  does  not  consist  of  government 
securities  or  monied  obligations.  When  the  people 
come  to  understand  this  principle,  they  will  not  re- 
joice that  government  bonds  are  selling  at  a  pre- 
mium. 

RECAPITULATION. 

From  official  figures  taken  from  the  report  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  I  find  that  from  1862  to 
1878  inclusive,  the  government  received  in  pay- 
ment of  duties  the  sum  of  $2,540,077,248.14  in 
gold ;  which  sum  the  importers  were  obliged  to  pur- 
chase of  gold  speculators  at  an  average  premium  of 
about  29  per  cent,  which  amounted  to  $736,622,401. 
This,  of  course,  the  importer  was  obliged  to  add  to 
the  currency  cost  of  his  goods,  and  the  people  In 
turn  paid. 

Again  there  were  imported,  from  1862  to  1878 
inclusive,  goods  and  merchandise  to  the  amount  of 
7,512,337,858  dollars.  From  figures  compiled  from 
page  "]"]  of  the  American  Almanac;\  find  the  dif- 
ference in  the  currency  and  gold  price  of  those 
goods  at  place  of  shipment,  to  have  been  not  less 
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than  1,082,369,728  dollars,  which  sum,  of  course 
was  added  to  the  currency  price  of  the  goods  when 
sold  in  this  country.  j 

The  total  of  these  two  sums  is  $1,818,992,129. 

A  part  of  this  the  speculators  have  had  the 
use  of  since  1862,  and  a  part  since  1878  only.  We 
will  therefore  estimate  the  average  time  at  fourteen 
years,  and  place  the  interest  at  seven  per  cent, 
which  carries  the  whole  sum  above  $4,000,000,000. 
There  are  also  one  billion  of  bonds,  which,  through 
the  depreciation  of  the  greenback  and  the  use  of 
Old  State  Bank  notes,  were  obtained  for  nothing. 
Placing  the  average  interest  on  bonds  at  four  per 
cent,  and  the  average  time  at  twenty-one  years, 
this  item  will  amount  to  over  two  billion.  Again, 
the  whole  mass  of  bonds  have  been  exempt  from 
taxation.  Placing  the  average  amount  at  two  bill- 
ions, and  the  rate  of  taxation  at  two  per  cent,  there 
results  a  saving  to  the  bond-holders  of  over  $1,000,- 
000,000.  They  also  gained  by  means  of  the  Credit- 
Strengthening  Act,  as  before  shown  the  sum  of 
$562,000,000.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  govern- 
ment has  furnished  the  national  bankers  with  an 
average  of  about  three  hundred  million  dollars  of 
national  bank  currency  for,  say,  twenty-one  years. 
For  the  use  of  this,  the  bankers  have  paid  the 
government  an  annual  tax  of  one  per  cent.  De- 
ducting the  one  per  cent.,  there  remains  an  advan- 
tage in  favor  of  bankers  of  6  per  cent.,  that  is,  if  we 
call    seven    per   cent,    the   average    interest      The 
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bankers*  gain   on    this   item  for  twenty-one  years 
has,  therefore,  been  over  $600,000,000. 

These  various  sums,  tabulated,  show  the  people's 
account  against  the  manipulators  of  our  currency, 
to  stand  as  follows : 

For  premium  on  gold  to  pay  duties,    $  736,622,401 

On  goods  purchased  in  Europe,     -       1,082,369,728 

Interest  on  these  two  sums  for  four- 
teen years  at  seven  per  cent,     -     -  2,181,007,871 

One  billion  bonds  and  interest 
at  four  per  cent,  for  twenty-one 
years,    -----  2,000,000,000 

Exemption  of  two  billions  bonds 
from  taxation  for  twenty-one 
years  at  two  per  cent,       -         -        1,000,000,000 

Interest  on  National  Bank  currency,       600,000,000 

Increase  in  the  value  of  bonds 
through  the  Credit-Strengthen- 
ing Act,  -         -         -         -  562,000,000 


Total,  -         -         -         -         $8,161,999,000 


Some  conception  may  be  formed  of  this  vast 
amount  of  wealth  by  calling  attention  to  the  as- 
sessed valuation  of  some  of  our  states  in  1 880 : 
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Delaware, 

Nebraska, 

Maine, 

New  Hampshire, 

Vermont, 

Rhode  Island, 

Connecticut, 

Massachusetts, 

Virginia, 

West  Virginia, 

North  Carolina, 

Georgia, 

Florida,     - 

Alabama,       - 

Mississippi, 

Louisiana,     - 

Arkansas, 

Michigan, 

Illinois,     - 

New  York,    - 

Total, 


$ 


59,951,643 

90,585,782 

235,978,716 

164,755,181 

-  86,806,775 

252,536,673 

327.177,385 
1,584,756,802 
308,455,135 
139,622,705 
156,100,202 

239,472,599 
30,938,309 

122,867,228 

110,628,129 

160,162,439 

86,409,364 

517,666,359 

-  786,616,394 

2,651,940,006 


$8,113,427,826 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  assesse 
valuation  of  all  the  real  estate  and  personal  property 
of  the  twenty  states  mentioned  is  $8,113,427,826, 
while  the  acts  of  legislation  before  named  have 
swept  from  the  people  into  the  possession  of  the 
few,  the  sum  of  $8, 161,999,000,  which  is  48,571,174 
dollars  more  than  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
states  named  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  United  States  in  the  year  1880, 
which  was  less  than  seventeen  billions. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  my  comparison  between 
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the  amount  gathered  by  the  capItaHsts,  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, and  the  value  of  the  states  named,  is  not 
just,  inasmuch  as  I  have  tabulated  the  states  at 
their  assessed  valuation,  which  is  not  their  real 
value.  To  this  I  answer,  that,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
have  figured  the  interest  on  the  capitalists  income 
entirely  too  low,  which,  in  my  judgment,  will  more 
than  counter-balance  the  difference  between  the  as- 
sessed and  real  valuation  of  the  states  named. 

From  a  late  statement  by  the  Iowa  Tribune^ 
giving  the  amount  of  the  recorded  indebtedness  of 
a  certain  county  in  that  state  and  the  amount  of  in- 
terest paid  thereon,  I  find  that  those  records  show 
ten  per  cent,  interest  on  their  face,  but  those  who 
are  familiar  with  methods  of  money  loaning  in  the 
west,  will  not  doubt  that  in  many  instances  there 
were  private  arrangements  between  the  lender  and 
borrower  by  which  a  much  higher  rate  per  cent,  is 
paid.  To  my  own  knowledge,  in  many  instances  in 
Kansas  and  other  parts  of  the  west,  as  high  as 
thirty-five  per  cent,  is  paid  for  money.  And  it  is  a 
fact,  about  which  there  can  be  no  dispute,  that  on 
call  loans  in  New  York  frequently  one  hundred  per 
cent,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  is  paid. 

Vast  sums  of  money  are  loaned  all  through  the 
country  on  chattel  mortgages  at  twenty-four  per 
cent.  The  difference  between  that  and  the  legal 
rate  being  paid  in  the  shape  of  a  bonus  when  the 
money  is  borrowed. 
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I  have  no  means  of  determining  the  difference 
between  the  real  and  assessed  valuation  of  taxable 
property  in  the  United  States.  I  learn,  howeverj 
from  the  Tax  Commissioner  in  New  York,  that 
property  there  is  assessed  at  about  seventy  per  cent.1 
of  its  real  value.  In  some  states  it  is  undoubtedly 
lower,  in  others  it  may  be  higher.  However,  we 
will  add  one-third  to  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
states  tabulated  and  call  that  their  real  value.  This 
addition,  I  consider,  is  more  than  counter-balanced 
by  the  high  rates  of  interest  at  which  capitalists 
have  loaned  their  money.  I  feel,  therefore,  that  it 
is  fair  to  assume  that  the  money  kings,  through  the 
class  legislation  to  which  I  have  referred,  have 
gathered  more  wealth  from  the  earnings  of  the  peo- 
ple, than  the  eighteen  states  named  would  have 
sold  for  in  the  world's  market  of  1886. 

Think  of  it !  Twenty  mighty  commonwealths 
—  their  daughters  have  spun,  and  wove,  and  saved ; 
their  sons  have  braved  storm  and  sea,  toiled  in 
workshops  and  on  farms,  in  quarries  and  on  rivers, 
in  mine  and  forest,  till  cities  rise  thickly  along  their 
coasts,  among  their  hills,  and  on  their  praries.  These 
states  are  the  repositories  of  the  garned  wealth  of 
teeming  millions  of  industrious  men  and  women  for 
more  than  a  century.  Yet  more  than  all  this,  the 
monied  capitalists  have  gathered  from  a  confiding 
people  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  by  being 
allowed  to  dictate  financial  legislation  and  control  the 
nation's  money.      Now,  while  I  do  not  claim  accur- 
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acy  for  my  estimates,  yet  they  are  within  the  range 
of  probability,  and  help  the  mind  to  conceive  some- 
thing of  the  terrible  results  that  have  followed,  and 
must  of  necessity  continue  to  follow,  a  monetary 
system  that  can  be  influenced  by  the  whims,  caprices 
or  selfish  interests  of  corporations. 

A  statement  made  by  one  of  our  leading  jour- 
nals is  appropriate  here.  The  New  York  Tribune, 
Friday,  January  ii,  1878,  contains  the  following: 

"The  time  is  near  when  they  (the  banks)  will  feel 
themselves  compelled  to  act  strongly.  Meanwhile  a  very 
good  thing  has  been  done  ;  the  machinery  is  now  furnished 
by  which,  in  any  emergency,  the  Financial  Corporations  of 
the  East  can  act  together  at  a  single  day's  notice,  and  with 
such  power,  that  no  act  of  Congress  can  overcome  or  re- 
sist their  decision." 

Is  it  not  enough  that  money  kings  have  swept 
the  wealth  of  the  nation  into  huge  piles.  But  must 
we  also  believe  that  they  have  placed  their  feet  so 
firmly  upon  the  neck  of  this  mighty  nation  that  no 
act  of  our  Congress  can  resist  their  decision  ? 

I  will  devote  the  next  chapter  to  an  enquiry  into 
the  real  condition  of  our  country  and  the  forces  that 
are  controlling  it.  After  which  I  will  resume  the 
discussion  of  the  finance  question. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  REAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Some  writer  has  well  said  that  the  people  lose 
their  liberties  about  twenty  years  before  they  find  it 
out.  If  we  enquire  into  our  own  condition  carefully 
and  honestly,  we  shall  find  that  this  rule  applies  to 
us  more  truly  than  most  people  have  yet  dreamed 
of.  I  will  begin  the  investigation  with  an  extract 
from  the  Monetary  Commission  before  quoted.  On 
pages  62-3-4,  Volume  I.,  I  find  the  following: 

INDEBTEDNESS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


"  Our  National  debt  is  about  $2,000,000,000. 


"  Some  other  public  and   corporate  debts  have  1 
computed  by  careful  authorities  as  follows : 

$  390,000,000 

850,000,000 

2,459,000,000 

105,000,000 


States, 

Cities,  towns,  and  counties, 

Railroads, 

Canals, 


Total, 


3,804,000,000 


"  The  figures  for  railroad  debts  are  taken  from  Poor's 
Manual,  i2>'j6-'j'/.  Of  debts  of  manufacturing,  mining, 
and  other  companies  no  estimates  have  been  attempted. 

"  Of  another  form  of  permanent  debt  in  this  country, 
that  of  mortgages  upon  real  estate,  it  can  only  be  said  that 
it  is  exceedingly  great. 
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"The  permanent  investments  of  the  National,  State, 
and  Savings  banks,  insurance  companies,  and  trust  com- 
panies of  New  York  City  amounted  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  year  to  about  $500,000,000.  These  invest- 
ments include  $205,000,000  in  real  estate  mortgages.  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  recent  returns  from  savings  banks 
which  are  accessible,  those  in  the  six  New  England  States, 
having  $438,000,000  in  deposits  had  invested  $228,000,000, 
or  rather  more  than  one-half,  in  real  estate  mortgages; 
those  in  the  State  of  New  York,  having  $316,677,000  in 
deposits,  had  invested  $116,154,000  in  the  same  way;  and 
of  those  in  New  Jersey,  45  per  cent,  of  the  deposits  are  so 
invested. 

"  It  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  these  statements  that 
the  aggregate  value  of  real  estate  mortgages  held  by  mon- 
ied  institutions  is  very  large.  The  value  of  those  held  by 
individuals  must  be  still  larger.  The  loans  and  discounts 
of  the  National  banks,  October  2,  1876,  were  $927,000,- 
000.  In  November,  1875,  the  capital  of  State  and  private 
banks  was  $209,000,000,  not  reckoning  a  large  surplus,  and 
$487,000,000  of  deposits,  and  the  savings  banks  had 
$884,000,000  of  deposits.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  vast 
aggregate  must  have  been  employed  in  loans  of  some  kind. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  farms  in  the  west,  espec- 
ially in  the  newer  States,  are  known  to  be  mortgaged.  Of 
the  630,099  traders  and  manufacturers  "on  the  books  of  the 
mercantile  agency  of  Dunn,  Barlow  &  Co.,  in  1876,  9,022 
failed,  with  average  liabilities  of  $21,020.  If  that  is  as- 
sumed to  be  the  average  liability  of  the  whole  630,099,  the 
aggregate  liability  would  be  $13,244,000,000.  Those  who 
think  that  the  failures  should  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  rela- 
tive deficiency  of  assets,  but  to  an  excess  of  debts  above 
the  average,  will  reduce  this  estimate.  But  it  is  also  to  be 
taken  into  the  account  that  the  books  of  this  agency  do 
not  contain  the  names  of  all  the  persons  described  as  trad- 
ers and  manufacturers,  nor  of  a  vast  number  not  described 
as  such  that  are  large  debtors  and  operators. 

"  There  are  other  forms  of  debt  in  this  country,  which 
consist  of  the  rents  reserved  on  long  leases  of  either  land 
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and  buildings,  or  land  alone  to  be  built  upon  by  the  lessees. 
The  amount  of  this  kind  of  indebtedness  in  the  large  cities 
is  enormous,  and  the  effect  upon  it  of  a  shrinking  money- 
is  especially  ruinous.  The  prostration  of  business,  which 
destroys  or  greatly  reduces  the  value  of  buildings  hired  for 
commercial  or  manufacturing  purposes,  does  not  affect  the 
right  of  the  landlord  to  exact  in  full  the  stipulated  rent. 
The  source  from  which  it  was  expected  to  be  paid  may  be 
dried  up,  but  the  liability  to  pay  it  remains  undiminished. 
Indebtedness  under  long  leases  figures  largely  in  the  list  of 
debts  scheduled  in  bankrupt  courts,  and  largely  also  among 
the  losses  of  those  who  have  so  far  managed  to  keep  out 
of  such  courts. 

"  Poor's  Manual  states  the  share-capital  of  the  rail- 
roads at  $2,198,000,000,  and  their  debts  at  $2,459,000,000, 
being  a  proportion  of  share-capital  to  debt  of  eighty-nine 
to  one  hundred.  This  shows  a  considerable  excess  of  debt 
over  capital  stock.  The  financial  condition  of  the  railroads 
illustrates  the  condition  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  cor- 
porate and  individual  property  in  the  United  States.  The 
country  is  new  and  unsurpassed  in  natural  resources,  the 
population  venturesome,  ingenious,  and  industrious,  and 
enterprises  of  all  kinds,  from  the  greatest  to  the  smallest, 
are  undertaken  by  corporations  and  individuals  on  small 
capital.  It  is  considered  prudent  for  companies  or  indivi- 
duals to  undertake  operation  with  only  means  enough  of 
their  own  to  constitute  a  security  for  loans  wherewith  to 
complete  them.  This  view  of  what  is  prudent  may  Oi 
not  be  well  taken,  but  it  is  natural  to  a  young  and  progres-' 
sive  people.  It  has  made  the  American  economical  sys- 
tem one  vast  net-work  of  debts  and  credits,  and  of  long 
debts  and  long  credits.  Merchants  and  traders,  whose  bills 
receivable  balance  their  bills  payable,  may  easily  make  the 
mistake  that  an  increase  in  the  value  of  money  is  of  little 
consequence,  and  that  what  is  lost  on  one  hand  will  be 
gained  on  the  other.  But  this  is  a  delusion,  as  they  will 
find  that,  while  they  lose  by  the  bankruptcy  of  debtors, 
caused  by  a  diminishing  and  appreciating  money,  they  will 
be  obliged  to  pay  in  full  the  debts  which  they  themselves 
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owe.  But  these  short  commercial  debts,  where  bills  pay- 
able and  bills  receivable  balance  each  other,  do  not  repre- 
sent in  amount  or  character  the  most  burdensome  forms  of 
the  indebtedness  of  the  country.  Our  cities  are  largely 
built  up  on  long  loans,  and  this  is  equally  true  of  the  rural 
regions.  '  Men  often  commence  to  farm  with  little  else  than 
their  hands  and  their  courage,  generally  with  only  some 
inadequate  accumulation  for  a  first  crop.  They  buy  their 
lands  principally  on  credit,  and  get  the  means  for  the  im- 
provement on  credit.  Debt  and  credit  run  through  all  the 
ramifications  of  permanent  investment  in  the  United  States. 
Even  church  edifices  do  not  escape  mortgages.  Two  years 
ago  the  Stockholder^  one  of  the  financial  journals  of  New 
York,  stated  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  well-informed  persons 
that  the  lots  on  Manhattan  Island,  computed  at  156,000, 
improved  and  unimproved,  three-fourths  were  mortgaged. 
This  may  be  too  high  an  estimate,  and  it  may  be  the  case 
that  property  is  mortgaged  to  a  greater  extent  in  New 
York  City  than  in  other  portions  of  the  country.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  on  the  lowest  estimates  the 
mortgage-debts  of  the  country  aggregate  a  vast  and  start- 
ling amount." 

I  have  copied  thus  lengthily  from  the  Commit- 
tee's report  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  indebtedness, 
because  the  subject  is  one  of  vast  importance  to  the 
American  people. 

With  regard  to  the  Committee's  estimate  of  the 
indebtedness  of  the  merchants,  traders,  etc.,  I  would 
repeat  substantially  what  they  themselves  said, 
namely :  those  who  think  that  the  failures  should  be 
ascribed,  not  to  the  relative  deficiency  of  assets,  but 
to  an  excess  of  debts  above  the  average,  will  reduce 
the  estimate  as  regards  the  debts  of  merchants  and 
traders.      But  I  would  also  revive  in  the  mind  of  the 
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reader  the  statement  of  the  Committee  that  th 
books  of  Dunn,  Barlow  &  Co.  did  not  contain  the 
names  of  all  the  persons  described  as  manufacturers 
and  traders,  nor  of  a  large  number  not  described  as 
such,  who  are  large  operators  and  debtors.  These, 
if  the  amount  could  be  ascertained,  the  Committee 
seemed  to  think  would  justify  their  estimate  of  thir- 
teen billions.  Again,  the  very  great  amount  of  in- 
debtedness on  leases,  together  with  that  of  manufac- 
turing and  mining  companies,  and  the  vast  amount  of 
unrecorded  indebtedness  which  exists  all  over  the 
country,  is  mentioned  by  the  Committee,  but  not  es- 
timated. This,  if  it  could  be  ascertained,  would  un- 
doubtedly aggregate  a  sum  of  immense  magnitude. 
We  will  estimate  these  last  named  classes  of  debts, 
at  $2,000,000,000.  ^ 

Now  let  us  try  to  form  some  idea  of  what  our 
whole  indebtedness  amounts  to,  and  what  it  means 
as  regards  the  future  prospects  of  the  American 
people.  II 

Since  the  report  of  the  Committee  in  1877,  the 
debts  of  some  of  the  States  have  been  reduced 
while  others  have  increased.  But  those  of  the  rail- 
roads have  grown  to  nearly  four  billions;  and 
Scribners'  Statistical  Atlas  shows  the  municipal, 
township,  and  School-district  debts  to  have  in- 
creased 59  per  cent,  from  1870  to  1880.  And  I  am 
satisfied  from  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  that 
the  average  of  individual  indebtedness,  especially 
that  of  farmers,   has    constantly   increased.     I    am 
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credibly  informed  that  the  county  in  which  the  capi- 
tal of  Michigan  is  located  is  mortgaged  to  the 
amount  of  about  five  dollars  per  acre  for  every  acre 
of  land  in  the  county.  I  am  also  in  possession  of  a 
communication  on  this  same  subject  from  a  reliable 
citizen  of  Western  New  York,  from  which  it  appears 
that  what  is  considered  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
farming  and  fruit-growing  counties  in  the  State  is 
mortgaged  much  more  heavily  than  the  county 
spoken  of  in  Michigan.  But  call  it  the  same,  and 
consider  that  one  of  these  counties  is  not  in  the  ex- 
treme east,  nor  is  the  other  in  the  extreme  west; 
they  ought  therefore  to  represent  something  near 
the  average  which,  on  all  the  farms  in  the  United 
States,  in  1880,  would  aggregate  the  vast  sum  of 
$2,680,409,175. 

Now,  since  Dunn  &  Barlow's  report  shows  the 
failures  and  liabilities  to  have  been  about  the  same 
for  1885  as  during  the  period  mentioned  by  the 
Monetary  Commission,  we  will  estimate  the  indebt- 
edness of  merchants  at  the  same  amount  as  they 
did.  The  whole  indebtedness  of  the  people,  calcu- 
lated on  the  basis  of  the  increase  from  1870  to  1880, 
m^y  be  roughly  estimated,  at  the  present  time,  to  be 
nearly  as  follows : 

National,         -         -         -         -  $   1,400,000,000 
States,  municipal,  towns,  school- 
district,         -         -         -  1,000,000,000 
Railroads,         -         -         -         -       3,700,000,000 
Merchants  and  traders,           -         13,000,000,000 
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Farmers,         _         _         -         - 
Unrecorded,  and  on  leases,  etc., 

Total,         .         -         -         - 


$2,680,409,175 
2,000,000,000 

$23,780,409,175 


I  was  told  by  a  Congressman  that  a  gentlemii 
in  Washington,  who  had  taken  special  pains  to  in- 
vestigate the  condition  of  the  country  in  regard  to 
this  matter  of  debt,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
whole  indebtedness  of  the  people  amounted  in  1880 
to  more  than  twenty  billions.  If  this  be  so,  my  es- 
timate is  probably  not  too  high  for  the  present  time. 
But,  I  will  lower  it  to  twenty  billions,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly below  the  actual  fact ;  and  make  the  com- 
parison which  I  have  in  view  upon  the  basis  of  debt 
and  values  of  1880. 

Now  what  is  the  real  value  of  the  nation*s 
wealth,  and  what  is  the  rate  of  increase?  James 
G.  Blaine,  in  his  letter  of  acceptance,  placed  the 
value  of  property  in  the  United  States  at  fifty 
billion  dollars.  If  he  meant  to  include  in  his  esti- 
mate all  the  public  lands,  and  swamps  which  may 
prove  valuable  or  may  not,  all  the  mines  and  treas- 
ures that  may  be  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  below 
the  sea,  or  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  I  have 
nothing  to  say.  But  the  visible  and  tangible  prop- 
erty in  the  United  States,  aggregate  no  such  sum. 

The  following  statement  from  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Census,  in  a  note  accompanying  the  re- 
turns for  1880,  is  important  here: 
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"  The  estimates  are  necessarily  based  on  very  imper- 
fect data.  Their  value  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  the  multitude  of  officers  making  the  returns,  and 
such  aggregate  estimates  of  wealth  spread  over  a  wide  ex- 
panse of  territory  furnish  a  task  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble." 

From  this  statement  of  the  Superintendent 
it  is  evident  that  the  real  value  of  the  property  in 
the  United  States  cannot  be  approximated  very 
closely. 

I  learn,  however,  from  one  of  the  Tax  Com- 
missioners in  New  York  City,  that,  as  a  rule, 
estimates  of  the  value  of  real  estate  are  very 
much  too  high,  inasmuch  as  property  changing 
hands  in  cities,  usually  involves  a  large  amount  of 
money ;  and  the  purchases  are  so  frequently  made 
by  men  who  have  taken  a  fancy  to  a  particular  piece 
of  property,  and  who  are  able  to  pay  an  exorbitant 
price  to  get  it.  The  officer  informed  me  that  esti-^ 
mates  of  the  aggregate  value  of  property  of  cities, 
towns,  and  states  were  based  largely  upon  such 
sales. 

In  i860  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  the 
United  States,  personal  and  real,  in  round  numbers, 
was  $12,084,000,000.  In  1870  it  was  $14, 1 78,000,- 
000.     In  1880,  $16,902,000,000. 

The  estimated  true  valuation  for  i860  was 
$16,159,000,000.  For  1870,  $30,068,000,000.  For 
1880,  $43,642,000,000. 

If  I  base  my  calculation  upon  the  sworn  state- 
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ment  ot  the  assessor,  I  find  the  increase  of  thi 
nation's  wealth  to  be  less  than  two  per  cent. ;  if 
base  it  upon  the  highest  irresponsible  estimate 
which,  as  I  have  shown,  are  based  largely  upon 
fancy  prices  paid  for  particular  property  and  loca- 
tions, I  find  it  to  be  about  eight  per  cent.  I  will 
therefore  draw  the  line  midway  between  the  two 
and  call  it  five ;  which  I  believe  to  be  about  the 
actual  fact.  This  estimate  makes  the  nation's  annual 
net  gain  aggregate  about  $604,200,000. 

Estimating  the  indebtedness  of  the  people  at 
$20,000,000,000,  the  annual  interest  at  seven  per 
cent,  will  aggregate  $1,400,000,000.  Difference, 
$795,800,000.  If  this  estimate  be  correct,  the 
money  kings  and  creditor  classes  are  drawing  from 
the  people  in  annual  interest  their  entire  net  earn- 
ings, and  795,800,000  dollars  of  their  former  accu- 
mulations. ^ 

If  it  be  claimed  that  this  indebtedness  of  traders, 
which  enters  so  largely  into  my  calculation,  is  not 
drawing  interest,  I  answer  that  their  payments  are 
so  largely  made  through  banks,  the  money  being 
finally  obtained  by  discounts,  that  it  amounts  to  the 
same  thing.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  my  purpose  is 
to  direct  the  mind  to  the  subject  of  our  indebted- 
ness, knowing  that  any  estimate  within  range  of 
probability  will  reveal  an  appalling  state  of  facts. 
The  following  will  throw  some  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject, ll 

In  the  American  Almanac  for  the  year  1878,  in 
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regard  to  the  repeal  of  the  income  tax  law,  I  find 
the  following  published  by  the  Librarian  at  Wash- 
ington : 

"  Mr.  Wells  called  the  attention  of  the  country  to  the  fact 
that  the  tax  was  paid  during  the  year  1868  by  only  250,000 
persons  out  of  the  entire  population  of  almost  40,000,000, 
and  yet  that  the  returns  of  these  persons  represent  an  ag- 
gregate income  of  not  less  than  800,000,000  dollars.  Even 
allowing  for  the  families  of  these  250,000  contributors,  it  is 
evident  that  only  about  a  million  of  the  population  were  in- 
terested in  having  the  tax  repealed,  while  the  remaining 
39,000,000  out  of  the  40,000,000  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  were  interested  in  having  it  maintained." 

I  will  not  discuss  here  the  fact  that  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men  prevailed  against  forty  mil- 
lions of  people  calling  themselves  free  and  self-gov- 
erning, and  secured  the  repeal  of  the  income  tax 
which  shifted  an  annual  burden  of  about  thirty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  from  the  shoulders  of  the  rich  to  the 
shoulders  of  an  over-worked  and  over-taxed  yeo- 
manry. But  let  us  see  if  this  statement  of  the 
Librarian  tends  to  sustain  the  calculation  I  have  just 
made  in  regard  to  the  absorption  of  the  people's 
earnings  by  a  few. 

If  we  take  the  assessors'  sworn  returns,  we  find 
the  increase  of  the  nation's  wealth  from  i860  to  1870 
to  have  been  something  over  two  billions.  If  this  be 
correct,  the  income  of  those  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men,  in  1868,  absorbed  nearly  four  times 
the  net  income  of  the  whole  nation.  Or,  if  we  take 
the  highest  estimate,  which  places  the  nation's  gain 
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from  i860  to  1870  at  about  fourteen  billions,  then  the 
income  of  those  250,000  men  covered  about  four- 
sevenths  of  the  net  gain  of  the  whole  country.  But 
is  it  not  fair  to  split  the  difference  between  the 
assessors'  returns  of  two  billions  and  somebody's 
wild  guessing  of  fourteen  billions  and  call  it  eight 
billions?  If  this  be  a  fair  estimate,  the  average  an- 
nual gain  of  the  nation's  wealth  from  i860  to  1870 
was  800,000,000  dollars ;  an  amount  entirely  covered 
by  the  income  of  250,000  men.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  or  said  of  this  estimate,  the  data  furnished 
by  the  returns  under  the  income-tax  law  renders  it 
strongly  probable  that  it  is  not  very  wide  of  the 
mark.  Now,  if  this  be  true  of  1868,  what  shall  we 
say  of  1886,  after  the  contraction  of  the  currency 
and  the  shrinkage  of  the  people's  property,  which 
doubled  the  burden  of  their  debts,  and  swept  away 
their  homes  in  such  vast  numbers,  and  greatly  in- 
creased the  power  of  the  money  kings  to  absorb 
the  peoples  earnings  ?  Can  we  doubt  that  interest- 
drawing  capital,  and  the  income  class,  are  getting 
all  the  people  now  earn,  over  and  above  what  it 
requires  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  and  are 
drawing  heavily  upon  what  has  been  saved  from  the 
industry  and  economy  of  other  years  ?  How  long 
will  it  require  to  reduce  the  masses  to  the  condition 
of  serfs? 

All  signs  indicate  that  that  lamentable  end  is 
nearing. 

The  report  of  the  Labor  Bureau  of  Michigan  for 
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1884  (and  by  the  way,  there  is  no  more  prosperous 
State  in  the  Union  than  Michigan)  states  that  since 
1870  her  population  has  increased  only  38  per  cent, 
while  her  pauperism  has  increased  107  per  cent. 
This  sad  fact  cannot  be  attributed  to  foreign  emigra- 
tion, for  her  pauperism  has  outstripped  her  increase 
in  population  nearly  three  to  one.  The  truth  is, 
American  homes  are  being  shorn  of  comfort,  and 
their  inmates  reduced  to  drudgery.  And  of  course, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  number  of  rich  men.  A  few  years  ago  such 
a  being  as  a  millionaire  was  scarcely  thought  of  on 
this  side  of  the  sea.  Now  they  can  be  counted  by 
the  thousand,  and  their  palaces  dot  the  country  from 
Massachusetts  to  Nebraska,  and  from  Lake  Itasca 
to  the  Gulf  They  own  the  cities,  the  railroads,  the 
manufactories,  and  have  a  heavy  mortgage  on  most 
of  the  farms  and  chattels  which  the  people  pretend 
to  own,  and  on  which  they  pay  taxes. 

What  other  results  could  be  expected  from  a 
system  of  government  and  finance  under  which  and 
through  which  a  few  men  can  tamper  with  the  na- 
tion's money,  and  raise  and  shrink  values  at  will  ? 
This  immense  mountain  of  debt,  which  is  hourly  de- 
stroying the  independence  of  the  business  com- 
munity and  pauperizing  the  masses,  is,  as  I  have 
before  shown,  very  largely  due  to  the  contraction  of 
the  currency. 

While  in  conversation  with  one  who  stands  in 
the  first  rank  of  successful  business  men  of  New 
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York  City,  he  told  me  that  he  was  in  the  piano 
business  at  the  time  the  contraction  of  the  currency- 
began.  He  soon  felt  it  in  his  business.  Where  it 
had  been  easy  to  sell  pianos  for  cash  on  delivery,  he 
now  found  himself  obliged  to  give  credit ;  first  one 
month,  then  two,  then  six,  and  so  on  into  the  years. 
He  finally  left  the  business,  not  feeling  it  safe  to 
continue  in  the  shadow  of  a  shrinking  volume  of 
money.  When  money  is  taken  out  of  circulation, 
credit  takes  its  place,  and  debts  accumulate. 

Our  condition  as  a  people  was  strongly  com- 
mented on  several  years  ago  by  one  of  our  leading 
journals.  In  the  New  York  World  of  July  ii, 
1877,  I  find  the  following: 

"  Our  present  condition  is  at  least  more  nearly  our 
normal  condition  than  that  condition  of  fever-flush  which 
we  were  in  ten  years  ago.  The  day  of  small  things  has 
come  to  us.  We  must  all  make  up  our  minds  to  accept  as 
permanent  the  general  scaling  down  of  things.  Men  must 
be  content  to  work  for  less  wages,  to  sell  at  more  moderate 
profit,  to  look  for  smaller  returns  from  their  investments. 
The  present  state  of  trade  is  not  a  temporary  spasm,  but 
the  result  of  conditions  to  which  trade  must  adjust  itself 
The  changes  which  have  been  wrought  in  this  country 
since  i860  have  all  tended  to  equahze  the  conditions  of 
life  as  between  Europe  and  America,  and  these  conditions 
have  approached  each  other  more  nearly  than  Americans 
twenty  years  ago  ever  expected  to  see  them  do,  and  much 
more  nearly  than  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  are  yet 
aware.  The  American  laborer  must  make  up  his  mind 
henceforth  not  to  be  so  much  better  off  than  the  European 
laborer  as  his  father  was,  and  that  it  will  be  harder  for  him 
than  it  was  for  his  father  to  cease  to  be  a  laborer  and  be- 
come an  employer  of  labor.     A  man  hereafter  will  have 
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more  of  a  struggle  in  this  country  to  escape  from  the  place 
in  which  he  was  born." 

I  regard  the  statement  of  the  World  as  substan- 
tially correct.  Our  condition  is  getting  to  be  very 
like  that  of  Europe,  both  as  regards  the  power  of 
the  rich,  and  helplessness  of  the  poor.  It  certainly 
is  harder  now  for  an  American  to  escape  from  the 
position  in  which  he  was  born  than  it  was  for  his 
father. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  FARMERS. 

I  will  open  this  branch  of  the  subject  with  a 
quotation  from  the  New  York  Times.  Under  date 
August  12,  1877,  it  spoke  as  follows: 

"  Is  there  deliverance  ?  There  seems  to  be  but  one 
remedy,  and  it  must  come  —  a  change  of  ownership  of  the 
soil,  and  a  creation  of  a  class  of  land  owners  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  tenant  farmers  on  the  other  —  something  sim- 
ilar in  both  cases  to  that  which  has  long  existed,  and  now 
exists,  in  the  older  countries  of  Europe,  and  similar,  also, 
to  a  system  that  is  common  in  our  own  State  of  California. 
*  *  *  Everything  seems  ripe  for  the  change ;  half  the 
farms  in  the  country  are  ready  to  be  sold  if  buyers  would 
only  appear,  and  hundreds  that  can  now  be  bought  for  less 
than  their  value  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  need  only 
judicious  outlay  to  make  them  as  productive  as  ever.  Few 
farmers  can  hope  to  provide  their  sons  with  farms  of  their 
own,  and  there   is  no   place  for  these  young  men   in  the 

crowded  cities. 

#  #  #  •  *       ' 

"  Those  farmers  who  are  land  poor  must  sell  and  be- 
come tenants,  in  place  of  owners,  of  the  soil.  The  hoarded 
idle  capital  must  be  invested  in  these  lands  and  turned  over 
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to  the  poor  farmers,  who  will  at  once  be  set  upon  their  fee^ 
not  to  go  and  loaf  about  towns  and  villages,  spending  their 
money  while  it  may  last,  but  to  buy  with  his  money  stock, 
fertilizers,  implements,  and  machines,  and  go  to  work  to 
cultivate  the  soil  profitably.  And  then  will  begin  a  new 
era  in  agriculture,  and  one  that  seeems  to  be  very  desir- 
able." !i 

I  now  wish  to  carry  the  mind  of  the  reader  back 
to  what  I  have  proved  with  regard  to  the  effect  of 
the  shrinkage  of  the  volume  of  money  upon  prices 
of  the  products  of  the  farm.  I  there  proved  from 
the  Agricultural  Reports  that  from  1864  to  1878  the 
price  of  farm  produce  had  fallen  two-thirds.  The 
average  value  of  each  acre's  yield  amounting  to 
$30.64  per  acre.  In  1878  it  amounted  to  only  $8.55 
per  acre.  And  the  aggregate  value  of  the  crop  of 
1878  (says  the  Agricultural  Report),  **  though 
greater  by  forty-six  millions  of  bushels  than  the 
crop  of  1864,  fell  short  of  it  thirty  million  dollars  ia^ 
aggregate  value." 

Now,  let  the  farmer  look  these  facts  in  the  face 
and  study  them  carefully.  Although  he  raised  forty- 
six  million  bushels  more  of  corn  in  1878  than  he  did 
in  1864,  yet  he  received  thirty  million  dollars  less 
for  it.  Of  course,  there  was  the  same  rate  of  loss 
on  the  balance  of  his  crop  —  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
etc. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  reproduce  the  proofs,  which 
I  have  given  in  another  chapter,  that  this  was  the 
result  of  a  shrinking  volume  of  money.  ^| 

The  New  York   Sun  of   September   28,    1885, 
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after  giving  a  tabulated  statement  from  the  London 
Economist  showing  the  fall  of  prices,  or  the  in- 
creased purchasing  power  of  gold,  which  means  the 
same  thing,  spoke  as  follows : 

"  The  value  of  gold  is  shown  by  our  table  to  have  in- 
creased and  to  be  still  increasing.  Whether  this  proceeds 
from  the  growing  scarcity  of  gold,  as  some  say,  or  from 
the  greater  abundance  of  other  commodities,  as  insisted  by 
others,  is  immaterial.  The  fact  remains,  that,  relatively  to 
other  things,  gold  is  getting  dearer  and  dearer,  or  com- 
mands more  of  other  things  in  exchange.  The  result  is, 
that  under  the  gold  standard  every  man  who  owes  money, 
or  who  sells  goods,  has  to  give  more ;  while  the  man  to 
whom  money  is  owed,  or  who  buys  goods,  gets  more." 

The  figures  given  in  the  London  Economist^ 
referred  to  by  the  Sun,  shows  the  decline  in  the 
price  of  wheat  in  the  last  decade.  In  1875  it 
was  80  cents.  In  1885  it  was  60  cents;  a  de- 
cline of  twenty-five  per  cent.  Taking  this  as  an 
index  to  the  price  of  other  staple  products  of  the 
farm,  the  farmer's  prospects  of  advancement,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  money  kings,  have  changed 
as  follows :  The  monied  man's  dollar  will  purchase 
one-fourth  more  of  the  farmer's  produce  than  it 
would  ten  years  ago,  while  it  will  require  one-fourth 
more  of  the  farmer's  produce  to  get  one  of  the 
monied  man's  dollars.  In  other  words,  as  compared 
with  the  farmer,  the  monied  man  has  gained  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  while  the  farmer  has  lost  twenty-five 
per  cent.  It  is  as  though  the  farmer  and  the  monied 
man  had  stood  abreast  at  a  given  line  ten  years  ago, 
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both  desiring  to  advance  in  the  same  direction.  The 
monied  man  has  advanced  twenty-five  paces,  the 
farmer  has  not  even  tarried  at  the  Hne,  he  has  fallen 
back  twenty-five  paces.  He  is  now  fifty  paces  be- 
hind in  the  race,  and  his  pathway  growing  darker 
and  darker. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  increase  of  farm 
machinery,  has  so  increased  production  as  to  lower 
the  price  of  farm  produce  as  compared  to  gold, 
because  everything  else  has  changed  in  the  same 
ratio.  The  whole  mass  of  commodities  (with  here 
and  there  an  exception)  the  world  over,  silver  in- 
cluded, have  grown  cheaper  as  compared  to  gold, 
thus  leaving  the  conclusion  irresistible  that  the  price 
of  gold  has  risen.  There  is  no  answer  to  this  argu- 
ment. The  quantity  of  gold  in  the  world  is  not  in- 
creasing to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  commodities.  Thus,  under  the  inexorable 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  gold  is  growing  dearer, 
which  means  tenantry  and  destitution  for  the  many, 
and  bonanza  farms,  stately  dwellings,  and  princely 
fortunes  for  the  few. 

So  far  as  the  value  of  the  products  of  labor  re- 
lates to  gold,  the  farmer  has  fared  no  worse  than 
other  people.  But  influences  other  than  a  shrink- 
age in  the  volume  of  money  are  operating  to  force 
him  from  his  own  soil  into  tenantry. 

LAND  GRANTS  TO  RAILROADS. 
We    remember    how,    twenty    years    ago,    we 
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proudly  contemplated  our  public  domain,  stretching 
away  in  silent  vastness  toward  the  setting  sun.  We 
looked  upon  it  as  so  much  of  God's  material  bosom, 
awaiting  the  touch  of  the  plow-share  to  yield  plenty. 
Purchased  with  the  blood  of  patriots,  and  dedicated 
to  the  sons  of  toil,  a  philanthropic  nation  should 
have  held  it  as  a  sacred  gift  to  the  lowly  of 
earth,  inviting  them  to  come  and  live,  to  help  dot 
the  prairies  with  hamlets  and  the  hill-sides  with 
flocks  and  herds.  It  is  a  chilling  thought  that,  of 
the  tillable  portion  of  that  domain,  more  than  one- 
half  is  now  in  the  hands  of  wealthy  corporations, 
forever  beyond  the  reach  of  the  actual  settler,  unless 
he  can  purchase  it  and  pay  their  price  for  it. 
Americans,  can  you  realize  that  there  has  been 
given  to  those  corporations  more  of  your  land  than 
is  contained  in  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Indiana?  It 
would  require  more  than  twice  the  present  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  Territories  to  populate 
the  railroad  lands  as  densely  as  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  populated. 

Mountain  ranges,  lakes,  rivers,  sandy  deserts, 
and  uninhabitable  swamps,  are  included  in  the  esti- 
mate of  the  quantity  of  land  now  owned  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Railroads  companies  have  generally  been 
permitted  to  select  theirs,  and,  naturally  enough, 
they  have  chosen  the  best ;  and  probably  not  more 
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than  one  acre  In  four  now  in  possession  of  the  gov- 
ernment Is  desirable  for  farming  purposes.  At  the 
rate  at  which  this  land  has  been  settled  In  the  las: 
ten  years,  another  ten,  and  very  little  that  Is  desir 
able  will  remain  In  possession  of  the  government. 
Then  the  railroad  lands  being  all  there  Is  left,  will 
be  In  demand,  and,  of  course,  must  continue  to  rise 
in  value.  Soon  sufficient  land  to  yield  support  for  a 
family,  will  be  beyond  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
net  earnings  of  a  life-time.  As  the  people  lose 
their  power  to  purchase,  the  landlord  gains  power 
to  raise  his  rent.  Increasing  millions  must  pay 
higher  and  higher  tribute  to  capital.  Darker  and 
darker  grows  the  laborer's  pathway,  while  the 
people's  hard-earned  dollars  multiply  in  the  pockets 
of  the  railroad  kings,  like  snow-flakes  In  a  mountain 
gorge.  These  results  will  follow  those  land-grants 
to  railroads,  as  naturally  as  darkness  follows  the 
setting  sun. 


AMERICAN  LANDS  OWNED  BY  FOREIGN 
MONEY   KINGS. 


'  Foreign  capitalists,  bankers,  and  syndicates  have 
purchased  immense  quantities  of  land  in  the  United 
States,  and  are  planting  tenants  thereon  very  rapidly. 
A  newspaper  published  at  Tabor,  Iowa,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1883,  gave  a  tabulated  statement  of  over  twenty 
foreign  syndicates,  (lords,  dukes,  etc.)  who.  It  is  said, 
had  purchased  land  in  the  United  States  in  quantities 
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ranging  from  5,000  to  4,500,000  acres,  reaching  the 
enormous  aggregate  of  22,000,000  acres. 

A  Michigan  journal,  in  1884,  estimated  the  quan- 
tity of  land  owned  in  this  country  by  foreign  capi- 
talists at  about  thirty-six  million  acres.  This  would 
make  six  states  each  containing  as  many  acres  as 
New  Hampshire.  More  than  a  year  ago  one  of  our 
Congressmen  introduced  a  resolution,  for  the  osten- 
sible purpose  of  ascertaining  by  what  means  such 
vast  quantities  of  our  land  had  found  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  foreign  capitalists;  but  I  have  heard 
nothing  from  it  since. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  gave  an  account  of 
twenty-seven  thousand  head  of  cattle  and  several 
hundred  horses,  shipped  in  one  lot  from  Europe,  to 
be  placed  upon  tracts  of  land  owned  by  foreign  capi- 
talists. 

On  this  vast  sweep  of  territory  foreign  syndicates 
are  placing  laborers  from  the  old  world,  and  binding 
them  under  such  conditions  as  will  soon  enable  the 
proprietors  to  sell  produce  in  market  at  a  price  ruin- 
ous to  the  American  Farmers. 

But  it  is  not  only  foreign  capitalists  who  are 
gathering  our  land  into  bonanza  farms.  Companies 
in  St.  Paul,  and  indeed  in  nearly  every  city  in  the 
Union,  own  tracts  ranging  from  ten  thousand  to  five 
hundred  thousand,  and  even  up  to  millions  of  acres. 

These  vast  tracts  of  land  are  rapidly  being  dedi- 
cated to  tenantry.  Again,  large  farms  are  fast  in- 
creasing, even  in  the  older  settled  districts. 
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In  1870,  farms  containing  over  one  hundred  an 
less  than  five  hundred  acres  numbered  565,064.  I 
1880  they  numbered  1,695,983;  an  increase,  in  th 
larger  farms,  of  1,130,919,  or  about  200  per  cent! 
In  1870,  farms  of  over  500  acres  and  less  than  1,000 
acres  numbered  15,873.  In  1880  they  numbered 
75,972 ;  an  increase  of  60,099,  ^^  about  300  per 
cent.  In  1870  farms  containing  over  1,000  acres 
numbered  3,720.  In  1880  they  numbered  28,578  ; 
an  increase  of  24,858,  or  668  per  cent.  (See  Censu| 
Report  for  1880,  pages  13  to  23). 

The  Census  Reports  show  no  such  rate  of  i 
crease  in  small  farms  during  the  period  referred  to. 
Indeed,    in    farms  under  fifty    acres,    there   was 
material  decrease. 

To  what  extent  tenant  farming  prevailed  in 
1880  will  appear  from  the  following:  There  were 
4,008,970  farms  in  the  United  States.  Of  that 
number  2,984,307,  or  74  per  cent,  were  cultivated 
by  their  owners,  while  322,357,  or  8  per  cent.,  were 
cultivated  by  tenants  on  the  basis  of  a  fixed  money 
rental;  and  702,244,  or  18  per  cent,  were  culti- 
vated by  tenants  paying  a  share  of  the  produce  for 
rent;  making  the  total  number  of  rented  farms 
1,044,601.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  26  per  cent,  or 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  farms  in  the  United 
States,  are  already  under  the  tenant  system  in  some 
form.  The  census  of  1880  places  the  average  size 
of  farms  at  134  acres  each.  There  were,  therefore, 
139,976,534  acres  occupied  by  tenants  in  1880.     An 
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area  sufficient  to  make  about  twenty-seven  States 
as  large  as  Massachusetts ;  or,  to  compare  it  with 
other  countries  and  kingdoms  across  the  sea,  it  will 
make  one  the  size  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
taken  together,  and  another  two-thirds  as  large. 
Thus  it  is  seen  that,  in  the  year  1880,  we  had  not 
only  more  land  being  farmed  by  tenants  in  the 
United  States  than  all  the  land-holders  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  own,  but  we  had  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  their  whole  countries  contain.  Of  the  land- 
holders in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  only  19  own 
above  50,000  acres  each ;  while  only  3  own  above 
100,000  acres;  and  the  whole  taken  together  own, 
probably,  not  more  than  one-half  of  what  was  being 
farmed  by  tenants  in  this  country  in  the  year  1880. 
One  man  in  Philadelphia  is  said  to  own  four  million 
acres  of  land ;  which  is  more  than  is  owned  by  any 
ten  men  in  Great  Britain. 

What  opportunity  have  our  agriculturists  to 
compete  in  the  meat  market  or  grain  market  with 
such  vast  capital,  and  such  labor  as  is  employed  to 
till  these  immense  farms  ?  If  the  American  farmer 
would  avoid  the  hard  destiny  which  the  New  York 
Times  predicts  he  must  guard  his  interests  better  in 
the  future  than  he  has  done  in  the  recent  past. 

LINCOLN'S  WARNING. 

At  this  point  I  will  make  a  quotation  from  one 
who  is  very  distinguished  in  the  world's  history  of 
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eminent  men.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I  will  ask 
the  reader  to  go  back  wnth  me  to  the  year  1861, 
when  the  war  cloud  lowered  above  the  nation's 
head,  when  liberty  hung  in  the  balance,  and  we 
were  uncertain  whether  we  were  to  live  or  be 
stricken  from  the  list  of  nations.  The  Southern 
breezes  brought  to  our  ears  threatenings  of  war; 
the  storm  was  coming  —  we  knew  it.  We  could 
see  the  blackness  in  the  southern  sky.  We  (the 
people)  could  think  of  nothing  else.  We  saw  no 
other  danger.  But,  fortunately  for  our  country  and 
humanity,  high  on  liberty's  bleakest  watch-tower 
there  stood  a  noble,  grand  sentinel.  He  loved  his 
kind  and  country,  he  loved  free  institutions.  Jeal- 
ous and  watchful,  he  was  determined  to  guard 
every  avenue  through  which  an  enemy  might  pos- 
sibly approach  the  citadel  of  American  liberty ;  and, 
amid  the  darkness  and  gloom  of  that  awful  hour,  he 
saw,  not  only  the  slave-power,  proud  and  defiant  in 
our  front,  with  her  cannon  turned  against  the  breast 
of  the  nation,  but  he  saw  another  mighty  enemy  ap- 
proaching and  noiselessly  and  stealthily  gaining 
possession  of  the  strongholds  of  American  liberty. 
And  he  gave  the  alarm  in  words  that  shall  go  ring- 
ing down  the  ages,  words  that  shall  stir  the  hearts 
of  generations  of  Americans  yet  unborn.  That 
enemy  was  the  voracious  money  kings.  That  sen- 
tinel the  immortal  Lincoln.  ^ 

In  the  year   1861   there  came  from  the  pen  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  these  words  of  deep  significance 
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and  solemn  warning.  They  will  be  found  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  in  the  year  1861.  (See  Barrett's 
Life  of  Lincoln,  pages  309-10.)  In  the  quotation  I 
omit  many  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  words ;  but  those  used 
are  precisely  his.     They  are  as  follows  : 

**  Monarchy  itself  is  sometimes  hinted  at  as  a  possible 
refuge  from  the  power  of  the  people.  In  my  present  posi- 
tion I  could  scarcely  be  justified  were  I  to  omit  raising  a 
warning  voice  against  this  approach  of  returning  despotism. 
♦  #  *  There  is  one  point  *  *  to  which  I  wish  to 
ask  attention.  It  is  the  effort  to  place  capital  on  an  equal 
footing  with,  if  not  above,  labor  in  the  structure  of  the 
Government.  *  *  In  most  of  the  Southern  States  a 
majority  of  the  whole  people  of  all  colors  are  neither  slaves 
nor  masters ;  while  in  the  Northern  a  large  majority  are; 
neither  hirers  nor  hired.  *  *  Many  independent  men 
everywhere  in  these  States,  a  few  years  back  in  their  lives 
were  hired  laborers.  *  *  Let  them  beware  of  surren- 
dering a  political  power  which  they  already  possess,  and 
which,  if  surrendered,  will  surely  be  used  to  close  the  door 
of  advancement  against  such  as  they,  and  fix  new  disabili- 
ties and  burdens  upon  them  till  all  of  liberty  shall  be  lost." 

There  are  several  important  reasons  why  the 
above  statement  of  Mr.  Lincoln  should  have  been 
more  carefully  considered  and  better  understood  at 
the  time  he  made  it. 

First :  Although  simple  and  plain  in  manner,  he 
possessed  a  sagacity  and  power  to  divine  the  mean- 
ing of  words  and  conduct  of  those  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  second  to  no  public  man  of  his  gen- 
eration. 

Second:   He  was  the  very  soul  of  honor ;  one  of 
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the  few  noted  men  of  earth  so  high-souled  and  true 
that  neither  place  nor  power  could  corrupt  him. 

Third:  He  was  not  an  alarmist.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  possessed  a  cool,  calculating  courage,  there- 
fore not  likely  to  magnify  danger.  He  was  the  last 
man  on  earth  to  make  mountains  of  mole-hills. 

In  the  absence  of  any  other  consideration,  the 
above  facts  relating  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  character  and 
stamp  of  mind  would  render  his  opinion  valuable  on 
any  subject  with  which  he  professed  familiarity. 
Therefore,  when  we  consider  that  the  statement 
above  quoted  has  direct  reference  to  a  subject  that 
concerned  him  deeply,  and  appeared  in  a  state  paper 
upon  which  he  had  bestowed  much  thought,  and 
therefore  represented  his  best  judgment,  then,  sirs, 
his  words  gather  importance  and  come  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  freighted  with  deep  meaning.  Indeed, 
in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  they  appear  like  a 
message  from  the  mercy  seat. 

For,  ere  the  last  funeral  dirge  of  the  martyred 
President  had  been  hushed  by  the  solemn  wind,  and 
while  his  timely  warning  was  yet  warm  and  pulsat- 
ing on  the  air,  at  the  behest  of  monied  kings  the 
currency  was  contracted,  values  shrunken,  and  mil- 
lions of  America's  industrious  sons  driven  to  the 
very  verge  of  despair;  while  tens  of  thousands  of 
our  most  valuable  merchants  and  manufacturers  were 
swept  over  the  fatal  brink  to  perish  in  the  gulf  be- 
low. Meanwhile,  the  Government,  under  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  banking  interest,  has  gone  on  favorin 
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the  income  class  by  making  money  dear  and  com- 
modities cheap,  till  more  than  one-fourth  of  our 
farmer's  are  tenants,  and  the  whole  people  are  as 
helpless  in  the  hands  of  money  kings  as  a  child  in 
the  arms  of  its  nurse. 

The  mightiest  and  most  terrible  of  all  the  en- 
emies of  political  freedom,  financial  prosperity,  and 
general  happiness,  is  the  power  to  enlarge  and 
shrink  the  volume  of  money. 

"THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE"  ON  THE  POWER  OF 
THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

One  of  our  leading  journals  once  stated  this  fact 
very  clearly.  Regarding  the  power  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Treasury,  to  affect  the 
happiness  of  the  people  and  the  business  interests  of 
the  country  by  enlarging  and  contracting  the  vol- 
ume of  money,  the  New  York  Tribuney  April  7, 
1873,  spoke  as  follows: 

**The  world's  history  furnishes  no  parallel  for  the  ab- 
solute power  of  one  man,  and  the  abject  humiliation  of  the 
whole  people,  as  exhibited  to-day  in  this  country.  One 
man  sitting  in  Washington  is  endowed  with  larger  powers 
than  was  ever  any  other  in  any  country  since  the  world 
began.  He  holds  the  key  to  the  industrial,  commercial, 
agricultural,  mechanical,  banking  —  in  short,  all  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country  that  have  any  relations  with  money  or 
currency.  On  his  breath  hangs,  with  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  forty  million  of  people. 
The  power  of  making  money  scarce  or  plenty ;  to  expand 
or  contract  the  currency  of  the  country;  to  increase  the 
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value  of  the  miserable  rag  that  undertakes  to  represent  a 
dollar  in  the  pocket  of  a  citizen,  or  dilute  it  to  a  smaller 
measure  still,  rests  all  on  his  caprice.  Speculation  rides 
rampant  on  the  chances  of  his  fickle  will.  Values  rise  and 
fall.  Men  are  rich  to-day  and  poor  to-morrow  as  he  may- 
dictate.  The  country  lies  at  his  feet.  Could  the  people 
sit  down  for  one  single  thoughtful  moment  in  front  of  the 
great  shame  of  this  situation  and  consider  the  amazing  pos- 
sibilities of  power  in  the  hands  of  this  man,  there  would 
surely  be  a  revolution.  No  such  power  over  all  the  mone- 
tary interests  of  so  many  millions  was  ever  in  any  age  in- 
trusted to  a  single  individual.  It  is  not  in  the  possibilities 
of  human  wisdom  to  administer  such  a  trust  wisely.  No 
man  ever  lived  who  could  administer  it  honestly.  There  is 
not  virtue  enough  in  human  nature  to  withstand  all  the  en- 
umerable subtleties  of  temptation  that  must  assail  the 
holder  of  such  enormous  power.  The  privilege  of  debasing 
coin,  which  has  sometimes  been  exercised  by  sovereigns 
and  parliaments,  was  always  guarded  with  the  greatest 
jealousy,  and  the  instances  in  which  it  has  been  done  are 
reckoned  land-marks  of  national  folly,  and  set  up  as  the 
warnings  of  history.  But  here  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
in  the  midst  of  what  we  boast  as  the  highest  civilization, 
we  clothe  one  man,  or  rather  allow  him  to  clothe  himself, 
with  the  power  of  debasing  the  currency  or  appreciating  it 
at  his  own  sweet  will,  and  we  hardly  put  up  so  much  as  a 
protest  against  it,  while  trade  and  commerce,  and  about 
everything,  except  the  actual  drawing  of  our  breath,  are  at 
his  mercy.  Talk  about  the  tyrannies  and  despotisms  of 
the  Old  World,  of  the  suppression  of  free  thought  and  free 
speech,  of  the  absolute  control  exercised  by  despots  over 
persons  and  liberties  of  their  subjects.  They  are  hardly 
to  be  compared  to  the  tremendous  power  of  the  Finance 
Minister  who  holds  between  his  thumb  and  finger  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  whole  continent.  It  was  urged  as 
such  an  objection  to  the  old  United  States  Bank  that  it 
could  make  money  cheap  or  dear  at  will,  and  this,  it  is 
said,  gave  it  an  enormous  political  power  that  was  danger- 
ous in  the  extreme.     If  this  power  was  dangerous  then. 
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when  the  country  was  small,  population  scarce,  and  busi- 
ness limited,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  present  condition, 
when  one  man,  instead  of  a  corporation,  controls  more  ab- 
solutely the  vastly  extended  business  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, and  commerce  and  trade  depend  entirely  upon  the  fiat 
of  his  will  ?  Compared  with  the  present  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  his  power,  the  influence  of  the  Old  United 
States  Bank  was  as  that  of  a  puling  infant  to  a  full-grown 
Hercules. 

**  Is  any  demonstration  needed  of  the  terrible  dangers 
to  which  we  are  momentarily  exposed  by  this  wild  be- 
stowal of  authority  ?  Witness  the  effect  of  this  man's  ac- 
tion during  the  Presidential  canvass,  when,  with  no  au- 
thority except  what  he  himself"  assumed  —  and,  for  that 
matter,  may  at  any  time  assume  again  —  he  diluted  the 
currency  by  expansion  to  the  extent  of  millions  for  political 
and  partisan  purposes,  and  by  that  means  contributed 
largely  to  the  perpetuation  in  power  of  the  administration 
of  which  he  was  a  part.  Witness,  too,  the  fluctuations  in 
our  money  markets  for  weeks  past,  the  uncertainty  of  all 
legitimate  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  consequent  dam- 
age to  the  industrial  and  the  business  interests  of  the  coun- 
try." 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  Tribune  al- 
leges, quite  as  strongly  as  I  have  in  my  opening 
chapter,  that  whoever  controls  the  volume  of  money, 
controls  the  happiness  and  financial  destiny  of  the 
people  more  absolutely  than  any  monarch  on  earth 
ever  had  power  to  do. 

There  is  one  conclusion  in  the  above  quotation, 
however,  from  which  I  dissent  very  decidedly, 
namely  :  That  no  man  ever  lived  who  could  admin- 
ister the  power  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, honestly.  I  believe  there  are,  and  always  have 
been,  a  great  many  men  whom  neither  place,  nor 
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power,  nor  money  could  tempt  to  do  wrong.  The 
other  statements  of  the  Tribune,  though  humiUating 
and  painful,  cannot  be  successfully  denied.  And 
every  condition  that  existed  then,  exists  now; 
every  fact  then  stated  applies  to  our  present  con- 
dition with  equal  force.  Now,  I  ask  where  is  that 
thing  called  American  Liberty  ?  and  what  does  it 
consist  in?  The  people  dabble  in  politics,  but  al- 
low the  monied  interests  to  determine  how  much 
currency  they  shall  have  to  do  business  with,  the 
price  they  shall  receive  for  their  labor  and  its  pro- 
ducts. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

BONDS,    CONFIDENCE,    ETC. 

This  country  has  had  seasons  of  prosperity,  and 
great  opportunities  have  been  ours.  Now,  if  by 
negligence,  short-sightedness,  selfish  partisanism,  or 
by  any  other  means,  we  have  rendered  the  pros- 
pects of  our  children  less  brilliant,  then  every  man 
capable  of  feeling  the  thrill  of  parental  kindness,  or 
who  possesses  the  manly  instincts  common  to  the 
human  race,  must  as  soon  as  he  becomes  conscious 
of  what  he  has  done,  feel  every  fibre  of  his  being 
urging  him  to  undo  the  wrong  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. But  where  and  how  to  begin,  is  the  question. 
It  is  very  certain,  however,  that  the  remedy  cannot 
come  through  supporting  the  men  and  measures 
that  have  led  us  into  the  difiiculty.  It  is  as  though 
we  had  been  journeying  in  an  unexplored  land  and 
following  the  lead  of  strange  guides.  But  we  find 
the  earth  giving  way  beneath  our  feet.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  this  course  leads  to  death.  We  must 
therefore  retrace  our  steps  and  make  for  higher 
ground,  regardless  of  the  way  the  old  guides  point. 

EFFECTS   OF   ISSUING   BONDS. 
Let  us  reflect  upon   the   course  we  have  been 
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pursuing  in  regard  to  the  issuing  of  bonds  by  tne 
government,  railroads,  states,  counties,  municipali- 
ties, etc. 

The  present  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Amer? 
can  people,  government,  railroads,  states,  townships, 
counties,  etc.,  is  more  than  six  billion  dollars. 
Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  debt  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  it  amounts  to  about 
twelve  hundred  dollars  to  each  farm  in  the  United 
States.  These  bonds  represent  money  loaned  by 
the  fund-holding  class  in  this  country  and  Europe. 
The  interest  thereon  is  paid,  some  once,  some  twice, 
and  some  four  times  a  year.  But  if  we  suppose  it 
to  be  paid  once  a  year  and,  to  average  five  per 
cent,  the  annual  interest  will  amount  to  $300,000^ 
000. 

This  three  hundred  million  dollars  which  the 
bond-holders  receive  annually  in  interest,  amounts 
to  a  sum  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  increase  of  the 
nation's  wealth,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  one- 
fourth  of  our  net  earnings. 

Now  if  the  people  were  obliged  to  sit  down  at 
the  end  of  every  year  and  count  out  and  pay  over 
one-fourth  of  their  savings  to  a  few  bond-holders, 
they  would  feel  that  they  were  living  under  a  des- 
potism, and  the  burden  would  seem  terrible.  Yet 
they  are  paying  this  amount  of  money  over  to  them 
just  as  really  as  if  they  paid  it  out  in  this  manner. 

Such  part  of  this  tax  as  goes  to  pay  the  interest 
on  bonds  that  are  issued  by  railroads,  the  corpora- 
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tions  of  course  add  to  the  fare  and  freight  charges 
of  whoever  rides  or  ships  commodities  over  their 
roads.  That  on  government  bonds  is  paid  by  the 
people  in  duties  on  imports,  as  described  in  a  former 
chapter.  The  rest  is  paid  in  the  first  instance  by 
property-holders.  It  falls  heavily  on  those  who  own 
real  estate.  The  taxes  of  the  Astors,  and  other 
large  property-owners  of  New  York,  amount  to  a 
very  large  sum.  But  in  the  end  the  people  pay 
them.  To  illustrate  :  Those  who  let  houses  in  New 
York,  charge  sufficient  rent  to  make  it  pay  them 
ten  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  property  rented ; 
which  is  four  per  cent,  above  the  legal  rate  of  in- 
terest in  that  city.  This  extra  four  per  cent,  is  used 
to  pay  for  repairs  and  taxes.  Thus  the  tenants 
are  made  to  pay  the  public  taxes,  as  well  as  the 
private  expenditures.  The  goods  we  consume 
pass  almost  entirely  through  the  hands  of  whole- 
sale merchants  on  their  way  to  the  consumer. 
These  dealers  must  make  a  certain  percent- 
age on  their  investment,  over  and  above  all  their 
expenses,  taxes  and  rent  included.  Therefore, 
all  this  is  added  to  the  selling  price  of  goods  and 
the  consumer  pays  it.  If  the  boarding-house  master 
pays  heavy  taxes,  he  must  charge  more  for  board. 
If  the  manufacturers  taxes  are  raised  he  must  pay 
his  help  less,  buy  his  raw  material  cheaper  or  sell  his 
goods  higher  or  all  of  these.  In  short,  the  whole 
burden  of  taxation  must  finally  rest  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  labor. 
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After  referring  to  Comptroller  Knox's  plan  for 
issuing  a  twenty-four  year  bond,  The  New  York 
Commercial  Advertiser,  October  6,  1883,  spoke  of 
the  destructive  power  of  bonds,  as  follows : 

"  With  the  present  tendency  of  wealth  towards  central- 
ization, a  long-time  bond,  in  this  country  of  sixty  miUion 
people  —  perhaps  seventy  million  in  the  near  future — means 
the  certain  absorption  of  by  far  the  greater  proportion  by 
milHonaires  and  banking  houses,  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor." 


If  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  bonds 
which  constitute  the  indebtedness  of  the  general 
government,  mean  the  absorption  of  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  nation's  wealth,  by  millionaires,  etc., 
at  the  expense  of  the  poor,  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
whole  bonded  indebtedness  which  amounts  to  about 
four  times  that  of  the  general  government  ?  The 
following  facts  will  give  some  idea  of  how  fast  bonds 
can  transfer  the  property  of  the  people  into  the 
pockets  of  their  holders. 

Supposing  the  owners  of  bonds  to  re-invest  the 
income  therefrom,  they  will  receive  compound  in- 
terest. Hence  at  five  per  cent,  their  principal 
will  double  once  in  about  fifteen  years.  There- 
fore, if  those  six  billions  of  bonds  remain  unpaid 
fifteen  years,  the  holders  will  have  gained  in  interest 
$6,000,000,000;  in  thirty  years  $12,000,000,000;  in 
forty-five  years  $24,000,000,000;  in  sixty  years 
$48,000,000,000.,    a   sum   greater  than  the    entire 
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wealth  of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  — 
and  we  shall  then  owe  the  principal. 

Now  when  we  remember  that  these  bonds  con- 
stitute probably  less  than  one-third  of  the  actual  in- 
debtedness of  the  people,  may  we  not  ask,  how  long 
will  the  masses  control  the  little  property  now  in 
their  possession  ?  And  how  long  will  our  liberties 
last  within  such  environments  ? 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  present  indebtedness 
of  the  people,  if  allowed  to  continue  (and  it  must  if 
the  present  financial  policy  continues),  we  will  pay 
in  interest  to  the  fund-holding  class  more  than  the 
present  value  of  the  whole  United  States,  at  least 
once  in  every  thirty  years.  American  liberty  can 
no  more  withstand  such  a  draft  upon  the  energies 
of  our  people,  than  a  lamb  can  live  within  the  fatal 
coils  of  an  anaconda. 

Love  of  free  institutions,  gratitude  to  the  fathers 
who  gave  them  to  us,  a  decent  regard  for  the  rights 
and  well-being  of  our  children,  respect  for  ourselves 
as  guardians  of  a  great  trust ;  in  short,  every  con- 
sideration of  duty  cries :  get  rid  of  this  debt  and 
save  the  country. 

CAN  WE  PAY  OUR  DEBTS  WITH  THE  PRESENT 
VOLUME  OF  MONEY. 

But  how  shall  we  get  rid  of  it  ?  Is  the  question. 
We  cannot  pay  it  with  the  present  volume  of  money. 
But,  you  ask,  would  you  repudiate  it?    I  answer,  we 
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must,  unless  there  is  a  change  in  the  financial  policy 
of  the  government.  m 

Now,  let  us  see  if  this  is  true.  Have  the  people 
tried  to  pay  their  debts?  Yes.  Have  they  sue-, 
ceeded  ?  No ;  they  have  fallen  behind  every  yean 
since  the  volume  of  money  began  to  shrink.  Now 
to  say  that  this  mountain  of  debt  can  be  paid  with 
the  present  volume  of  money,  is  to .  say  that  the 
people  have  not  tried  to  pay  it  in  the  past,  which  we 
know  is  not  true.  Again,  remember  that  it  is  to  be 
paid  with  money,  which  is  becoming  harder  to  get 
every  year,  because  the  volume  is  shrinking  rela- 
tively to  population ;  precisely  as  potatoes  would 
be  harder  to  get,  if  the  annual  crops  were  grow- 
ing smaller  relatively  to  the  number  of  consumers. 
Now  since  the  people  have  not  been  able  to  pay  this 
debt  in  the  past,  what  right  have  we  to  believe 
that  they  can  succeed  in  the  future  ?  The  tool  that 
is  to  pay  it  is  being  put  farther  and  farther  from  them 
every  year. 

When  the  volume  of  money  shrinks,  or  does  not 
increase  with  the  increase  of  property  and  the  mass 
of  commodities  to  be  exchanged,  debts  must  ac- 
cumulate. To  illustrate :  We  will  suppose  coon- 
skins  to  be  money,  and  call  each  skin  a  dollar.  You 
wish  to  buy  a  horse.  Your  neighbor  has  one  to  sell, 
and  one  hundred  coon-skins  is  the  price.  Very  well, 
you  have  that  number  on  hand  and  make  the  pur- 
chase. The  horse  is  paid  for  and  no  debt  created. 
Next  year  your  business  increases  so  that  you  nee 
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to  purchase  two  horses.  Now,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  unless  you  have  twice  as  many  coon-skins  as 
you  had  last  year  you  must  buy  one  of  these  horses 
on  credit.  This  is  as  true  of  a  people  as  jt  is  of  an 
individual. 

Again,  we  will  suppose  your  business  not  to  in- 
crease, and  that  you  only  buy  one  horse  each  year, 
but  that  one-half  of  your  coon-skins  are  taken  away. 
Now,  there  is  no  resisting  the  fact  that  the  price  of 
the  horse  must  either  fall  one-half,  else  you  must  go 
in  debt  for  one-half  its  value.  But  both  of  these  re- 
sults follow  a  shrinking  volume  of  money ;  prices 
fall,  and  credit  must  take  the  place  of  money. 

Our  great  mass  of  debts  prove  a  lack  of  money. 
Business  men  will  not  urge  customers  to  take  goods 
on  credit  when  they  can  sell  for  cash.  Neither  will 
men  go  in  debt  for  goods  when  they  have  money  to 
pay  down.  Now,  when  we  find  a  whole  people 
doing  at  least  ninety  per  cent,  of  their  business  on 
credit,  it  seems  surprising  that  any  man  of  sound 
mind  will  pretend  that  there  is  money  enough  in 
the  country. 

Again,  when  there  was  not  money  enough  to 
pay  these  bills  in  the  first  place,  how  can  it  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  them  afterward.  The  popular  idea  is, 
that  as  money  is  moving  round  and  round,  it  must 
by  and  bye  get  around  to  the  debtor,  and  he  will  pay 
his  debt  with  it.  Indeed  a  great  many  will.  But  a 
vast  majority  of  debts  are  never  paid  except  by 
foreclosure,  and  never  can  be  without  enlarging  the 
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volume  of  money.  This  is  a  scientific  fact, 
lack  of  money  prevented  the  payment  of  these 
bills  in  the  first  place.  Why  should  it  not  in 
the  second  ?  Why,  you  say,  money  is  going  round 
and  round.  This  is  no  argument,  because  money 
was  going  round  and  round  when  the  debt  was 
created,  yet  the  people  could  not  get  enough  to  pay 
down  for  what  they  wanted.  Why  should  they  ex- 
pect to  be  more  successful  when  pay-day  comes? 
Reader,  if  you  will  study  this  proposition,  you  will 
discover  that  the  very  necessity  that  creates  debts, 
prevents  their  payment.  Hence  a  whirlwind  of 
failure  and  bankruptcy  sweeps  over  the  country 
every  few  years,  and  cannot  be  averted  while  the 
volume  of  money  remains  what  it  now  is. 

Beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  the  first  duty  of 
the  government  is  to  cheapen  money  by  enlarging 
the  volume ;  and  also  to  provide  against  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  currency  by  any  means  whatsoever. 
This  done,  the  people  can  save  their  homes,  the 
merchant  will  have  a  prospect  for  a  steady  market, 
the  manufacturer,  encouraged  by  rising  prices,  will 
set  the  idle  mechanics  at  work,  and  the  country  will 
resume  her  march  to  greatness  and  glory. 


WHY  MONIED   MEN  WILL   OPPOSE   AN   ADDITION 
TO   THE   VOLUME   OF   MONEY. 


But  let  us  see  what  we  shall  have  to  encounter 
in  such  an  undertaking.     If  we  cheapen    money, 
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bonds  and  all  monied  obligations  will  be  less  valu- 
able. The  money  kings,  the  income  class,  salaried 
officers,  etc.,  will  object  to  this  for  the  reason  that 
one  of  their  dollars  will  not  purchase  as  much  of  the 
people's  property  as  it  now  does.  Therefore,  any 
attempt  to  enlarge  the  volume  of  money  will  be  op- 
posed by  this  class  of  men  and  by  every  newspaper 
and  speaker  whom  they  can  control  or  influence. 
This  is  natural  enough,  they  want  to  protect  their 
own  interests. 

Some  idea  of  how  money  kings  have  striven  to 
make  money  scarce  and  dear,  may  be  gathered 
from  a  statement  made  by  the  Monetary  Commis- 
sion, so  often  quoted  by  me.  In  volume  I,  page  i6, 
of  their  report,  I  find  the  following : 

"  Under  the  appeals  of  Chevalier  and  others,  several 
nations  in  Europe,  notably  Germany  and  Austria,  in  1857, 
demonetized  gold.  It  is  probable  that  the  movement  in 
that  direction  would  have  become  universal  in  Europe  but 
for  the  resistance  of  France.  It  was  changed,  at  least  as 
early  as  1865,  into  a  movement  for  the  demonetization  of 
silver.  In  the  convention  of  1865,  in  which  the  Latin  union 
was  formed,  Belgium,  Italy  and  Switzerland  insisted  strenu- 
ously upon  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard,  but  were 
overruled  by  France.  But  this  change,  from  demonetizing 
gold  to  demonetizing  silver,  was  more  of  form  than  of  sub- 
stance. The  object  aimed  at  by  both  was  through  a  disuse 
of  one  of  the  money  metals  to  protect  the  creditor  classes 
and  those  having  fixed  incomes  against  a  fall  in  the  value  of 
money  and  a  rise  in  the  general  prices.  This  is  the.  pith 
and  marrow  of  the  monetary  discussions  of  the  last  twenty- 
five  years." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  money 
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kings  have  not  concerned  themselves  so  much  at5ou" 
either  of  the  two  metals  gold  or  silver,  or  cared  par- 
ticularly which  was  the  standard.  The  one  thing 
they  wish  to  accomplish  is  to  make  money  dear  and 
property  cheap.  The  demonetization  of  silver  in 
the  United  States  in  1873,  was  beyond  all  question 
inspired  by  the  same  motive. 

In  the  American  edition  of  Chamber's  Encyclo- 
pedia, page  753,  I  find  the  following: 

"  At  the  end  of  1874  certain  sagacious  minds  becani 
aware  of  the  concerted  action  among  the  great  holders  of 
government  securities  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States 
to  procure  the  entire  demonetization  of  silver  and  the  gen- 
eral adoption  of  the  gold  unit  of  value,  and  sounded  the 
alarm  that  so  great  a  revolution  as  the  entire  suppression  of 
the  monetary  functions  of  one-half  the  money  of  the 
world  ought  to  awaken.  #         *         #         #         # 

*'  It  was  a  part  of  a  well  concerted  policy  begun  in 
Europe." 

This  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  one  does  not  need 
to  read  many  of  the  newspaper  articles  which  are 
being  put  forth  as  arguments  in  favor  of  arresting 
the  coining  of  silver  under  the  Bland  Act  to  discover 
the  same  purpose  present  there. 

It  will  not  be  disputed  that  money  kings  dictate 
the  platform  and  financial  policy  of  the  two  old  par- 
ties, ,and  their  meaning  shines  forth  in  the  third  reso- 
lution of  the  Republican  platform  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  in  the  year  1885,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 
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'•  Resolved,  that  we  demand  of  Congress  the  passage 
of  an  act  putting  an  end  to  the  enlargement  of  the  stock  of 
money  coined  of  silver,  or  based  upon  silver." 

Evidently  the  purpose  of  the  above  resolution 
was  to  prevent  the  enlargement  of  the  volume  of 
money.  The  results  of  these  desperate  and  long- 
continued  efforts  on  the  part  of  money  kings  to  keep 
the  volume  of  money  small  and  prices  low,  are 
made  plain  by  the  joint  letter  of  the  Hon.  A.  J. 
Warner,  of  Ohio,  and  other  members  of  Congress 
to  President  Cleveland  in  1885.  The  following  is 
their  language : 

"  It  can  be  shown  that  it  will  take  more  labor,  or  more 
of  the  products  of  labor,  to  pay  what  is  left  of  our  own 
national  debt  now,  than  it  would  have  taken  to  pay  it  at 
the  close  of  the  war.  Eighteen  million  bales  of  cotton  were 
equivalent  in  value  to  the  interest-bearing  debt  of  1865. 
But  it  will  require  thirty-five  million  bales  at  the  price  of 
cotton  now  to  pay  the  remainder  of  the  debt.  Twenty-five 
million  tons  of  bar  iron  would  have  paid  the  whole  debt  in 
1865,  while  it  will  now  take  thirty-five  million  tons  to  pay 
what  remains  after  what  has  been  paid  in  principal  and  in- 
terest." 

This  statement  is  true.  Now  let  the  American 
people  meditate  upon  it.  About  three  billion  dollars 
has  been  paid  on  the  principal  and  interest  of  our 
national  debt  since  1865.  Think  of  the  magnitude 
of  this  sum  of  money.  If  it  were  in  one  dollar  bills 
laid  in  a  straight  line,  the  ends  touching  each  other, 
they  would  reach  more  than  nine  times  around  our 
globe.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  payment  of  this  vast 
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sum,  the  national  debt  hangs  at  least  one-foui 
heavier  about  the  neck  of  the  nation  to-day  than  it 
did  in  1865.  In  other  words  it  will  require  one- 
fourth  more  sweat  and  toil  to  pay  the  debt  now  than 
when  it  was  largest.  I  think  of  nothing  more  ap- 
propriate to  say  in  this  connection  than  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  before-mentioned  Congressmen 
to  President  Cleveland.     They  continue  as  follows  : 

*'  With  the  appreciation  of  money  all  debts  appreciate. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  such  debts  run  into  the  tens  of 
billions,  (more  than  the  entire  wealth  of  the  United  States), 
the  vast  consequences  of  the  appreciation  of  money  are 
seen.  The  control  of  feudal  lords  over  the  earth  in  the 
middle  ages  was  insignificant  compared  with  the  control  of 
modern  creditor-kings  and  lords,  who,  through  legislation, 
can  secure  an  increase  in  the  value  of  money." 

This  increase  in  the  value  of  money  can  be  pro- 
duced only  by  shrinking  the  volume.  My  country- 
men, what  spell  is  there  upon  you  that  you  allow 
your  legislators,  your  fund-holding  and  income 
classes  to  shrink  the  volume  of  money  until  prices 
have  fallen  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  pay 
your  debts,  and  the  prospects  of  your  children  are 
in  danger  of  being  forever  blighted  ? 


THE   SUPPLY   OF   GOLD    GROWING   LESS. 

To  the  business  men  of  America  and,  indeed,  to 
the  whole  world,  I  submit  the  address  of  the  honor- 
able gentlemen,  (before  quoted)  to  President  Cleve- 
land.    They  used  the  following  language  : 
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"  Business  cannot  be  secure  while  its  foundation  is 
constantly 'giving  way.  The  volume  of  money  is  the  one 
essential  requisite  to  safe  and  prosperous  business.  What 
is  the  monetary  condition  of  the  world  to-day?  Are  we 
not  brought  face  to  face  with  the  startling  fact  that  the 
gold  production  of  the  world  has  fallen  below  its  consump- 
tion in  the  arts,  and  that  there  is  no  probability  of  any  new 

gold  for  money  supply  for  the  centuries  to  come  ?  . 
#  #  #  #  * 

"  As  aggravating  this  state  of  affairs  in  this  country, 
the  paper  currency  is  undergoing  contraction  by  the  sur- 
render of  bank  notes.  If  this  state  of  things  is  to  last, 
upon  what  is  there  to  build  hope  of  returning  prosperity  ? 
In  the  last  three  years,  according  to  the  London  Economist^ 
prices  have  fallen  more  than  twenty  per  cent.  That  is, 
money  has  appreciated  in  that  ratio.  In  the  quarter  of  a 
century  following  the  gold  discoveries  of  California  and 
Australia,  the  stock  of  the  precious  metals  in  use  as  money 
was  increased  forty  per  cent.  The  trade  and  commerce  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  during  the  same 
period  increased  more  than  four  fold.  *  *  *  * 
In  one  thing  all  will  agree,  that  is,  in  the  importance  to  the 
whole  country,  and  especially  to  the  laboring  classes  now 
struggling  with  want,  of  revival  of  business  and  return  of 
prosperity.  The  one  condition  essential  to  this  is  to  stop 
the  contraction  of  the  currency.  No  country  ever  did 
thrive  and  never  can  while  its  money  is  undergoing  con- 
traction." 

This  is  a  clear  statement  of  historical  facts  and 
arguments  which  no  power  on  earth  can  refute  or 
gainsay.  No  country  ever  did  or  ever  can  prosper 
with  a  shrinking  volume  of  money.  On  the  other 
hand,  every  country  has  prospered  when  the  volume 
of  money  has  increased  to  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
crease in  population  and  business  demands.  As  for 
example :  The  universal  prosperity  that  followed  the 
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increase  in  the  money  supply  resulting  from  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  mines  in  Australia  and  California. 

The  history  of  a  changing  volume  of  money  was 
briefly  and  admirably  stated  by  the  Hon.  John  P. 
Jones,  in  the  American  Senate,  July  29.  1886.  He 
spoke  as  follows : 

"  So  varying  and  uncertain  has  been  the  supply  of 
metallic  money  in  the  past,  that  the  advance  of  the  world 
has  been  fitful  and  spasmodic.  The  discovery  of  new  and 
prolific  mining  fields  has  distinctly  marked  the  periods  of 
prosperity,  and  the  years  of  declining  supply  have  as  dis- 
tinctly marked  those  of  adversity." 

The  above  is  true  so  far  as  it  relates  to  gold  and 
silver,  and,  of  course,  paper  money,  having  rested 
for  the  most  part  upon  these  metals,  has  changed 
in  volume  to  correspond  with  its  fluctuating  base. 
Hence,  the  alternation  of  good  and  hard  times 
which  have  thus  far  marked  the  world's  history. 

What  else  has  made  good  and  hard  times  ?  The 
sun  has  always  shed  his  rays  abroad  on  the  land ; 
heaven  has  never  failed  to  kiss  the  earth  with  her 
genial  showers,  and  nature  continually  smiles  in 
abundant  harvests.  Now,  as  long  as  men  are  will- 
ing to  labor,  how  can  there  be  hard  times  ?  There 
is  but  one  answer.  Only  by  interfering  with  their 
exchanges,  so  that  they  cannot  shift  the  products  of 
their  labor,  and  each  exchange  what  he  has  to  spare 
for  that  which  he  wants.  The  shoemaker  must  sell 
shoes  before  he  can  buy  a  coat ;  the  tailor  must  sell 
clothes  before  he  can  buy  shoes ;  the  farmer  must 
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sell  produce  before  he  can  go  on  a  journey ,  and 
all  must  part  with  something  before  they  can  edu- 
cate their  children.  These  exchanges  are  all  made, 
and  all  this  is  accomplished  with  money.  Therefore, 
we  exchange  easily  or  otherwise,  and  progress  fast 
or  slow  in  proportion  as  money  is  hard  or  easy  to 
get ;  and  this,  as  I  have  before  shown,  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  size  of  the  volume.  As  for  example : 
if  there  were  only  one  thousand  dollars  in  the 
country,  it  would  cost  an  incalculable  amount  of  labor 
or  property  to  get  a  dollar.  If  there  were  a  million  it 
would  cost  less,  and  so  on.  The  people  once  in  the 
possession  of  this  idea  will  appreciate  the  statement 
made  by  the  Congressmen  before  quoted,  who  it  will 
be  remembered  spoke  to  President  Cleveland  as 
follows : 

"The  control  of  feudal  lords  over  the  earth  in  the 
middle  ages  was  insignificant  compared  with  the  control  of 
modern  creditor-kings  and  lords,  who,  through  legislation, 
can  secure  an  increase  in  the  value  of  money." 

EFFECT   OF   FALLING   PRICES. 

It  will  be  well,  in  this  connection,  to  revive  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader  the  effect  of  prices  upon  industry. 
Men  manufacture  and,  indeed,  do  all  kinds  of  busi- 
ness for  the  profit  there  is  in  it.  And  falling  prices 
destroy  profit,  and  discourage  all  business  enter- 
prises. As  for  example  :  if  land  were  falling  you 
would  not   purchase,   because    should  you  wish  to 
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sell,  you  must  do  so  at  a  loss.  The  same  fear  will 
prevent  you  from  engaging  in  manufacturing  or  in 
any  other  business,  the  success  of  which  depends 
upon  selling  at  a  profit.  Therefore,  steadiness  of 
general  prices  is  of  vast  importance  to  industry. 
And  what  can  cause  them  to  fall  but  a  shrinkage  in 
the  volume  of  money  ? 

A  Boston  carpet  merchant  lately  complained 
that  more  carpeting  had  been  manufactured  than 
would  supply  the  market,  therefore  prices  had 
fallen  so  that  many  who  had  engaged  in  the 
business  had  failed,  and  thrown  bankrupt  stocks 
upon  the  market,  reducing  the  price  still  lower. 
Therefore,  his  business  was  suffering.  Such  a 
thing  might  possibly  happen ;  carpeting  might  be 
manufactured  out  of  proportion  to  other  things  and 
the  price  fall  in  consequence.  But  such  probably 
has  not  been  the  case.  People  will  not  purchase 
carpets  while  they  need  boots  and  shoes.  Again 
the  price  of  all  commodities  and  manufactured 
goods  is  declining ;  and  even  the  wealthier  classes 
will  not  purchase  any  more  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary while  the  market  is  falling,  they  prefer  to  wait 
till  the  lowest  point  is  reached.  But  who  will  pre- 
tend that  the  carpet  market,  like  all  other  markets, 
would  not  be  speedily  emptied  were  the  people 
generally  prosperous. 

Who  is  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  general  prices 
cannot  fall  until  the  people's  wants  are  supplied  or 
their  power  to  purchase  and  exchange  commodities 
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interfered  with  ?  The  former  certainly  has  not 
taken  place,  but  the  latter  most  assuredly  has.  And 
that,  too,  through  making  dollars  harder  to  get  by 
making  their  number  less  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  people  that  need  to  use  them. 

The  facts  in  regard  to  the  cause  and  responsi- 
bility for  the  existing  state  of  things  are  well  stated 
by  Senator  Jones,  in  the  speech  from  which  I 
quoted  a  few  pages  back.     He  spoke  as  follows: 

"  The  complaint  of  falling  prices  and  of  the  absence  of 
profit  in  business  comes  to  us  from  every  country  in  the 
Western  world.  The  disease  is  universal,  and  it  is  logical 
to  assume  that  it  proceeds  from  the  same  cause,  which 
must  also  be  universal ;  and  no  other  cause  than  the  one  I 
have  named  has  been  or  can  be  pointed  out.  When  we 
compare  the  present  period  of  distrust,  depression  and  stag- 
nation with  former  periods  of  activity,  confidence,  and  pro- 
gression, we  find  all  the  elements  of  prosperity  —  intellec- 
tual, material  and  moral  —  greater  than  ever  before.  The 
sun  is  as  genial  and  fructifying,  the  rains  as  frequently  re- 
curring, the  soil  as  fertile,  the  government  more  just  and 
more  stable  than  any  ever  yet  founded,  and  the  people, 
constantly  increasing  in  intellectual  and  moral  force,  are  as 
ingenious,  industrious  and  enterprising  as  they  ever  were. 

"Why,  then,  do  not  all  these  favorable  conditions 
bring  about  good  times  ?  Every  condition  of  prosperity  is 
present  now  that  has  been  present  in  periods  of  the  greatest 
prosperity  in  the  past  —  save  only  one,  and  that  one  bale- 
ful condition  has  attended  every  period  of  industrial  and  fi- 
nancial disaster  of  which  we  have  any  record.  It  is  not  a 
hard  condition,  imposed  by  nature,  but  it  is  one  which,  in 
my  judgment,  is  chargeable  to  our  own  lack  of  wisdom. 
That  condition  is  brought  about  by  a  decrease  in  the  vol- 
ume, and  a  consequent  increase  in  the  value,  of  the  units  of 
money,  involving  a  violation  of  all  contracts  —  the  subtle 
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robbery  of  the  debtor  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditor,  the  de- 
spoiHng  of  labor,  an  increase  in  the  burden  of  debt  and 
taxes,  and  the  withdrawal  of  money  —  the  great  instrument 
of  association  among  men  —  from  the  performance  of  the 
beneficent  functions  for  which  it  was  intended." 

History,  human  experience,  and  sound  philos- 
ophy have  demonstrated  that  the  volume  of  mon- 
ey controls  general  prices,  which  finally  determine 
whether  there  shall  be  employment,  prosperity  and 
happiness,  or  idleness,  destitution  and  suffering. 


SUBSTITUTES  FOR  MONEY. 


i 


I    copy    the    following    from    the    New    York 
Tribunes   report   of   Banker   Thompson's    speech^! 
before     the     Bankers'     Convention,    at    Louisville, 
Kentucky,  on  the  nth  day  of  October,  1883.     He 
spoke  as  follows :  ij 

'*  During  these  twenty  years,  excepting  only  a  short 
period  during  the  panic  of  1873,  confidence  in  the  substi- 
tutes for  money,  that  is,  checks,  drafts,  etc.,  has  been  al- 
most perfect  Deposits  in  banks  have  been  considered 
about  equal  to  money  in  hand ;  and  these  substitutes  for 
money  have  become  the  mediums  for  payments  to  the 
enormous  extent  of  95  per  cent,  of  business  transactions." 

One  effect  of  this  enormous  substitution  of  credit 
for  money,  may  be  seen  from  the  following.  In  con- 
versation, one  of  the  merchant  princes  of  New  York 
said  to  me : 

"  Next  Monday  our  money  transactions  will  be  about 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.     About  thirty  thousand  will 
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come  in  through  our  business,  and  seventy  thousand  we 
shall  obtain  through  the  banks  by  having  paper  dis- 
counted." 

That  was  a  lucky  day  for  the  bank  that  furnished 
the  money.  Checks,  drafts,  notes,  etc.,  which  the 
merchant  had  received  from  customers  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  he  handed  over  to  the  bank  with 
his  own  endorsement.  The  bank  received  them  at 
a  discount  —  at  what  rate  I  am  not  able  to  state. 
Sometimes  it  is  above  six  per  cent,  sometimes 
much  lower.  But  at  whatever  rate  paper  is  likely 
to  be  discounted,  the  profits  of  the  bank  for  that  day 
must  have  been  several  thousand  dollars  from  that 
one  customer.  But  what  about  the  people  ?  Why, 
what  the  banker  made  they  lost.  If  the  merchant 
must  receive  notes,  etc.,  from  his  customers  instead 
of  money,  whatever  discount  he  has  to  pay  to 
get  the  money,  he  must  add  to  the  selling  price 
of  his  goods,  and  the  people  must  pay  it.  This 
is  a  fact  not  fully  comprehended  by  the  masses. 
They  do  not  realize  that  they  pay  discounts  and  in- 
terest unless  they  owe  debts.  But  they  do  never- 
theless. If,  to  purchase  your  wheat  or  to  employ 
you  as  a  laborer,  I  use  money  that  costs  me  or  is 
worth  ten  per  cent,  interest  in  the  money  market,  I 
cannot  afford  to  pay  you  as  high  a  price  as  I  could 
if  I  used  money  that  cost  me  no  interest.  To  illus- 
trate :  This  year  I  am  paying  one  dollar  per  day  for 
labor  and  one  dollar  per  bushel  for  wheat,  but  my 
money  costs  me  no  interest.     Next  year  I  will  use 
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money  that  comes  through  the  banks  at  ten  per 
cent,  interest.  Now,  I  can  pay  you  but  ninety  cents 
for  a  day's  labor  or  bushel  of  wheat.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause my  money,  the  very  thing  which  I  am  ex- 
changing for  your  wheat  and  labor,  costs  me  ten 
cents  to  the  dollar  more  than  it  did  last  year.  The 
ten  per  cent,  must  be  deducted  from  whatever  the 
money  is  exchanged  for.  If  I  use  money  in  the 
manufacturing  business  that  costs  me  ten  per  cent.,  I 
must  get  my  interest  back  from  those  to  whom  I  sell 
and  from  whom  I  purchase.  Therefore,  the  people 
pay  the  interest  on  money,  and  all  discounts  on 
monied  obligations,  in  a  lower  price  for  what  they 
sell,  and  a  higher  price  for  what  they  buy.  Now 
when  we  consider  that  this  interest  drawing  and 
discounting  is  going  on  in  every  inhabited  township 
in  the  United  States,  we  may  imagine  what  an  in- 
calculable sum  the  people  are  losing  every  year  in 
this  way.  And  when  we  remember  that  all  this  is 
the  result  of  credit,  we  see  how  vastly  important  it 
is  to  the  people  whether  money  is  used  to  do  busi- 
ness with,  or  something  else  substituted  for  it. 

CONFIDENCE. 


The  evil  effects  of  using  substitutes  for  money 
were  very  clearly  indicated  by  banker  Thompson,  in 
his  speech  before  the  Bankers'  Convention.  On  this 
point  he  spoke  as  follows : 

V. 

"Whenever  the  confidence  which  permits  the  use  of 
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these  substitutes  is  shaken,  and  there  arises  distrust  of 
banks,  of  bill-drawers,  and  of  credits  generally,  then  will 
come  a  sweeping  revulsion,  and  a  violent  scramble  for  the 
inadequate  actual  money,  and  the  hoarded  currency  will 
not  return  to  business  channels  until  prices  have  been  ruin- 
ously reduced." 

This  is  not  the  hasty  declaration  of  a  mere  the- 
orist, but  the  deliberate  and  well-considered  state- 
ment of  a  practical  and  prominent  banker  before  a 
convention  of  bankers. 

If  you  study  the  facts  as  stated  by  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, you  will  find  them  full  of  terrible  meaning  to 
the  laboring  and  business  world.  You  will  see  that 
falling  prices,  periodical  stagnation,  labor  strikes,  and 
suffering  must  always  be  the  result  of  employing  sub- 
stitutes for  money.  A  wealthy  merchant  said  to  me 
that  he  did  not  think  a  small  change  in  the  volume  of 
money  affected  business  as  powerfully  as  I  seemed 
to  believe,  for  the  reason,  said  he,  that  checks,  drafts, 
etc.,  form  such  a  large  proportion  of  our  circulating 
medium.  Now  this  is  the  very  reason  why  so  small 
a  change  in  the  volume  of  money  affects  prices  and 
business  so  powerfully.  Money  is  the  one  thing  re- 
lied upon  for  the  final  payment  of  all  debts.  A 
check,  draft,  or  note,  represents  the  amount  of  con- 
fidence which  the  receiver  has  that  the  drawer  has 
deposited  somewhere,  can  deposit  or  will  have  forth- 
coming within  a  specified  time  an  amount  of  money 
sufficient  to  cancel  the  obligation.  Now  the  amount 
of  money  is  so  small,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
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debts  to  be  cancelled,  that  a  very  small  shrinkage  i 
the  volume,  or  an  unexpected  failure  of  some  promi- 
nent business  firm,  gets  up  a  scare.  Then,  as  Mr. 
Thompson  has  said,  "creditors  lose  confidence  in 
the  substitutes  —  (men's  promises  to  pay).  "  Then 
there  is  a  scramble  for  the  inadequate  actual  money," 
and  men  from  lack  of  confidence  refuse  to  invest  in 
business  enterprises  and  hoard  their  money,  then 
prices  fall,  and  business  stagnates.  We  have  a  com- 
plete illustration  of  the  working  of  this  principle  in 
our  experience  as  a  people  since  1882.  In  188 1-2— 3 
the  volume  of  money  was  enlarged,  as  I  have  before 
shown.  This  was  due  partly,  to  the  fact  that  prices 
had  fallen  so  low  here  that  specie  was  shipped  from 
foreign  countries  to  purchase  our  goods.  Again,  in 
1879,  the  government  began  to  receive  greenbacks 
for  duties  on  imports,  which  destroyed  the  premium 
on  gold.  And  the  holders  thereof,  having  no  longer 
a  profit  in  premiums,  let  considerable  of  their  gold 
loose  to  go  into  circulation.  A  rise  in  prices  and  a 
business  boom  followed.  But  the  income  and  in- 
terest-drawing classes,  seeing  the  value  of  their  dol- 
lars decreasing,  owing  to  the  larger  number  in  cir- 
culation, immediately  begun  to  agitate  the  silver 
question,  and  to  lay  their  ropes  to  stop  its  coinage. 
The  government  hoarded  it  in  the  Treasury.  The 
holders  of  gold,  seeing  that  if  the  coinage  of  silver 
were  stopped,  their  dollars  would  be  more  valuable, 
(or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  prices  would  fall,)  pre- 
ferred to  hoard  their  gold,  since  the  longer  they 
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held  it  the  more  it  would  purchase.  Therefore  the 
volume  of  money  has  been  shrunken,  confidence  in 
check  and  bill  drawers  has  been  shaken.  And 
since  1883,  when  Mr.  Thompson  sounded  the  alarm, 
failures  have  doubled,  and  there  has  been  a  violent 
scramble  for  the  inadequate  actual  money,  and 
creditors  have  failed  to  find  it  to  the  tune  of  more 
than  hvG:  hundred  millions,  which  their  debtors  have 
been  unable  to  pay. 

Paper  money  is  piled  up  in  banks,  and  the 
hoarded  idle  capital  has  not  (as  Mr.  Thompson  said 
it  would  not)  returned  to  business  channels  till 
prices  have  been  ruinously  reduced.  All  this  has 
resulted  from  a  policy  which  compels  such  an  enor- 
mous substitution  of  credit  for  money. 

And  now  the  business  world  says  that  the  loss  of 
confidence  brought  on  the  present  crisis,  and  that 
the  restoration  of  confidence  will  cure  the  malady. 
Yet  no  one  is  willing  to  show  himself  as  an  example 
of  confidence.  Each  wants  his  neighbor  to  start  first, 
then,  if  he  gets  on  all  right,  the  next  will  venture, 
and  so  on.  But  no  one  starts,  from  the  fact  that 
present  prices  do  not  promise  a  profit.  I  know  of 
no  word  in  the  English  language  so  little  under- 
stood or  so  inconsiderately  used,  in  relation  to  the 
ups  and  downs  of  business,  as  that  one  word  confi- 
dence. Confidence  is  an  effect,  not  a  cause.  It 
may  proceed  from  a  right  or  from  a  wrong  pre- 
mise. It  may  be  born  of  knowledge,  or  it  may  re- 
sult from  ignorance.     Certain  it  is,  that  it  can  be 
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valuable  only  as  it  proceeds  from  sound  principles. 
Much  suffering  has  come  to  our  country  from  be- 
stowing confidence  where  it  did  not  belong.  We 
do  not  as  a  rule  follow  our  highest  light  in  regard 
to  this  matter.  As  for  example :  Every  page  of 
human  experience,  in  the  economic  history  of  the 
world,  records  the  fact  that,  whenever  there  has 
been  a  large  shrinkage  in  the  volume  of  money,  there 
has  been  a  large  increase  of  indebtedness ;  and  that 
every  increase  of  indebtedness,  has  been  followed 
by  a  corresponding  increase  of  business  failures. 
And  this  thing  called  confidence  (but  which  is  only 
another  name  for  credit),  proceeding  from  wrong 
principles,  has  led  to  them. 

All  this  experience  we  have  disregarded.  There- 
fore, when  debts  had  so  vastly  increased  in  1873, 
confidence,  having  certain  limits  which  it  cannot 
pass,  began  to  waver,  and  finally,  when  Jay  Cook 
&  Co.  failed,  it  gave  way  altogether ;  and  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  unsound  and  top-heavy  superstructure 
it  had  reared,  toppled  and  fell. 

But  suppose  confidence  had  continued  longer  in 
1873,  or  even  in  1883,  when  the  present  depression 
began  its  course,  debts  must  have  continued  to  ac- 
cumulate (for  confidence  is  what  they  rest  upon), 
then  as  a  matter  of  course  the  crash  must  have  been 
all  the  more  terrible  when  it  did  come. 

Again,  suppose  that  in  the  present  condition  of 
affairs,  confidence  could  at  once  be  restored,  and  the 
people  be  made  to  believe  that  they  can  do  business 
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successfully  with  the  present  volume  of  money,  and 
the  capital  now  hoarded  should  at  once  enter  busi- 
ness channels,  the  result  would  be  a  boom,  as  the 
saying  is.  But  the  boom  would  be  of  short  duration. 
This  the  people  could  understand  if  they  would 
study  the  subject  carefully.  For  our  experience  in 
former  years,  has  made  it  plain  that  a  much  larger 
volume  of  money  per  capita  than  we  now  have,  is 
necessary  to  do  the  business  of  the  country  on  any- 
thing like  a  cash  basis.  And  all  history  demon- 
strates the  fact  that,  when  individual  credit  has  to 
be  substituted  for  money,  debts  must  accumulate, 
and  nothing  but  failure  and  disaster  can  follow.  In 
other  words,  whoever  is  familiar  with  financial  ex- 
perience and  the  laws  of  trade,  must  know  that  a 
restoration  of  confidence,  with  the  present  volume 
of  money,  would  lead  directly  to  another  business 
disaster. 

Much  has  been  said  about  speculation  bringing 
disaster  and  hard  times.  But  this  theory  is  delusive. 
Speculation  does  not  destroy  property.  What  the 
speculator  loses,  somebody  else  gains.  As  for 
example:  Should  you  purchase  wheat  in  a  rural 
district,  but,  on  reaching  a  commercial  centre,  find 
that  you  had  paid  more  than  your  wheat  will  bring 
in  market,  you  are  a  loser,  but  whoever  sold  you  the 
wheat  has  gained  thereby.  Had  all  the  business 
which  Jay  Cook  &  Co.  were  transacting  in  1873, 
stopped  short,  or  been  stricken  out  of  existence  in  an 
iipur,  it  would  not  in  and  of  itself  have  disturbed  the 
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current  of  commerce  to  any  great  extent,  or  for  any- 
considerable  length  of  time.  But  as  it  was,  money 
had  been  withdrawn  from  circulation  by  the  govern- 
ment and  debts  had  necessarily  taken  its  place.  And 
when  the  noted  firm  of  Jay  Cook  &  Co.  failed,  it 
frightened  the  rest.  And  that  unreliable  thing, 
called  confidence,  feeling  its  nearness  to  the  brink, 
suddenly  withdrew  and  took  a  rest,  while  its  victims 
were  swept  by  the  ten  thousands  over  the  precipice 
of  financial  ruin. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

IMPORTANCE    OF    THE    FINANCE    QUESTION   FURTHER 

ILLUSTRATED. 

A  short  time  ago  I  attended  a  meeting  in  far- 
famed  Chickering  Hall,  in  New  York  City.  A  vast 
audience  had  assembled  to  listen  to  the  discussion  of 
the  labor  problem.  Among  the  speakers  were  such 
distinguished  men  as  the  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  McGlynn.  Most  of  what  I  there 
heard  was  useful ;  but  the  question  which  has  a  thous- 
and times  more  to  do  with  the  labor  problem  than  all 
else,  received  scarcely  a  passing  notice. 

Most  of  the  speakers  thought  the  land  question 
the  all  important  one.  They  seemed  to  think  that 
if  land  were  free,  all  trouble  would  disappear.  They 
do  not  consider  that  in  the  agricultural  districts 
where  everybody  has  plenty  of  land,  the  hard  times 
are  just  as  severely  felt  as  elsewhere.  Indeed,  our 
farmers  are  among  the  greatest  sufferers  at  the 
present  time.  Thus  proving  that  land  is  not  what 
the  masses  most  need.  The  people  of  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain  need  land  at  cheaper  rates.  In  fact,  I 
believe  it  would  be  better  if  they  owned  it  themselves, 
instead  of  the  landlords.  But  why  do  th^y  not  ?  How 
came  the  land  so  concentrated  in  those  countries  ? 
Was  it  not  brought  about  almost  entirely  by  enlarg- 
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ing  and  shrinking  of  the  volume  of  money  ?  Is  it  not 
historically  true  that  prior  to  1 8 1 9,  the  land  of  Great 
Britain  was  owned  by  about  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  thousand  persons ;  and  the  large  volume  of 
money  which  her  government  had  issued  to  carry 
her  through  the  Napoleonic  War,  had  given  Eng- 
lishmen such  prosperity  as  they  had  never  known 
before?  But  her  money  kings  being  opposed  to 
having  their  money  so  cheap  and  the  people's  prop- 
erty so  dear,  inaugurated  a  system  of  contraction. 
Then  of  course,  while  the  money  was  disappearing, 
debts  were  taking  its  place ;  falling  prices  prevented 
their  payment,  and  the  people  lost  their  homes ;  so 
that  when  the  contraction  ceased,  the  land  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  less  than  forty  thousand 
persons;  and  the  people  idle,  starving,  rioting  and 
ignorant  of  the  cause  of  their  suffering,  laid  their 
troubles  to  machinery  etc.,  as  I  have  shown  by  a 
quotation  from  the  report  of  the  monetary  commis- 
sion, in  a  former  chapter. 

The  money  kings  here,  like  those  in  the  older 
countries,  have  never  consented  that  the  people 
should  have  money  enough  to  do  business  on  a  cash 
basis,  except  in  case  of  war ;  but  like  their  brothers 
*of  the  Old  World,  when  war  came,  they  gathered 
the  specie  into  their  own  pockets,  and  issued  paper 
money  to  save  the  country  while  they  speculated  in 
gold  at  a  fearful  cost  to  the  people. 

Still  following  in  the  footsteps  of  their  British 
cousins,  our  money  kings  insisted  that  a  large  share 
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of  the  currency  which  had  carried  us  so  trium- 
phantly through  the  war,  and  at  the  same  time  had 
given  us  the  greatest  prosperity  we  had  ever  known, 
should  be  destroyed,  and  it  was.  And  that  too,  with 
the  same  results  had  followed  a  like  policy  in  Eng- 
land. The  effect  upon  the  poorer  land  owners  has 
been  fearful. 

If  all  who  could  foreclose  mortgages  on  farms, 
should  conclude  to  do  so,  it  would  reveal  a  condition 
of  things  with  regard  to  ownership  of  land  in  this 
country,  which  the  world  has  not  dreamed  of  But 
as  a  rule,  those  who  hold  heavy  mortgages  on  farms, 
had  rather  have  them  as  they  are,  than  to  hold  them 
with  a  deed ;  because  as  it  is,  the  pretended  owner 
is  kept  paying  interest  and  taxes,  which  in  a  multi- 
tude of  cases  amounts  to  more  than  the  mortgagee 
would  receive  in  rent  had  he  the  property  in  his  own 
possession.  Then  too,  the  occupant  feels  more  in- 
terested in  keeping  the  farm  in  good  condition,  than 
if  he  were  dispossessed,  and  obliged  to  occupy  it  as 
a  tenant. 

What  other  human  agency  could  so  effectually 
cripple  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country,  as 
the  manipulation  of  the  currency  which  I  have  just 
<;lescribed.  This  was  the  result  of  the  government 
legislating  in  the  interest  of  the  monied  men. 

MONEY   AND    LABOR. 
The  world  will  long  remember  the  disastrous 
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failures,    dearth   of  employment,    and  the    story 
human  suffering  that  darkened  the  pages  of  English 
history  in  1847.  I 

After  that  terrible  disaster,  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  a  committee 
to  enquire  into  the  condition  of  the  bank  of  England, 
and  to  learn  how  far  it  had  been  responsible  for  the 
distress. 

Through  the  exchanges,  so  much  gold  had 
flowed  out  from  the  bank  that  the  managers  b 
coming  alarmed  lest  they  might  not  be  able  to  r 
deem  their  notes,  sought  to  bring  it  back  by  con- 
tracting the  currency  and  raising  the  rates  pi 
interest.  jl 

John  H.  Palmer,  at  that  time  a  Director,  ana 
soon  afterward  made  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, was  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  and, 
according  to  a  work  entitled  "  Bryant  on  Money," 
was  questioned,  and  gave  answer  as  follows  : 


Q, — "  Is  it  by  producing  a  fall  in  the  commodities  in,, 
this  country  that  you  correct  the  exchanges  ? 

A. — Yes;  not  merely  in  that  way,  but  you  would 
bring  capital  into  the  country  by  a  high  rate  of  interest. 

Q. — It  is  by  interference  with  trade  that  it  acts,  an 
not  merely  by  the  inconvenience  of  the  bill-holders  ? 

A: — It  causes  the  stoppage  of  trade. 

Q. — What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  manufacturers 
and  laborers  of  the  country  during  such  an  operation  ? 

A. — It  destroys  the  labor  of  the  country.  At  the 
present  moment,  in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  and  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  you  can  hardly  move  in  any 
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direction  without  hearing  universal  complaint  of  the  want 
of  employment  by  the  laborers  of  the  country. 

Q. — That  you  ascribe  to  the  measures  it  was  necessary 
for  the  bank  to  adopt  in  order  to  preserve  the  convertibility 
(specie  payment)  of  its  notes  ? 

A. — I  think  the  present  depressed  state  of  labor  is  en- 
tirely owing  to  that  circumstance. 

Q. — And  the  pressure  of  the  bank  produces  forced 
sales  ? 

A, — It  stops  credit,  and  the  British  merchant  sells  his 
goods  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  his  private  payments,  and 
brings  his  capital  to  the  bank  at  an  earlier  period  than  it 
would  come  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business.  There  is 
no  means  of  supplying  the  bank  with  gold,  excepting 
through  the  diminution  of  the  bank-notes,  which  immedi- 
ately contracts  the  currency,  and  lowers  prices  by  increas- 
ing the  value  of  money." 

This  is  only  one  of  an  almost  countless  number 
of  disasters  brought  upon  the  people  by  a  changing 
volume  of  money.  Indeed  I  defy  any  human  being 
to  show  a  single  instance  of  a  general  fall  of 
prices,  dearth  of  employment,  and  stagnation  in 
business  that  cannot  be  traced  directly  or  indirectly 
to  this  cause.  But  think  of  the  blindness  of  the 
laboring  and  business  world  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
While  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  was 
telling  a  secret  committee  of  Parliament,  what  had 
really  produced  the  idleness  and  starvation  among 
the  laboring  people,  and  sent  merchants  into  bank- 
ruptcy by  the  ten  thousand,  these  same  sufferers 
were  talking  about  an  overcrowded  labor  market, 
overproduction,  etc.,  never  stopping  to  think — as  the 
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committee  from  which  I  have  so  often  quoted  said — ► 
"  that  these  things  had  never  been  talked  of  except 
when  the  volume  of  money  was  shrinking." 

The  appendix  to  Congressional  Record  for  1874, 
page  125,  contains  a  speech  made  by  the  Hon.  John 
A.  Logan,  of  111.,  in  which  he  quotes  the  New  York 
Tribune  as  follows : 

"  The  same  stagnant  condition  of  business  which  gen- 
tlemen in  Washington  have  succeeded  in  bestowing  upon 
the  country  for  the  last  two  months.  Until  they  can  be 
coaxed  or  driven  into  doing  something  which  shall  give  the 
business  community  a  definite  knowledge  of  what  the 
volume  of  currency  is  to  be,  no  revival  need  be  expected. 
Men  will  not  buy  or  sell  cloth  till  the  length  of  the  yard- 
stick is  fixed." 

The  Tribune  refers  to  the  discussions  which 
were  taking  place  in  Congress  at  the  time  and  which 
made  it  uncertain  whether  the  volume  of  money  was 
to  be  enlarged  or  otherwise.  And  how  true  its  state- 
ment !  People  will  not  buy  or  sell  any  more  than 
they  are  actually  obliged  to  while  prices  are  unset- 
tled, as  they  must  be  while  the  volume  of  money  is 
uncertain.  A  change  in  the  volume  of  money 
changes  the  quantity  of  goods  that  shall  be  given 
for  a  dollar,  precisely  as  a  change  in  the  length  of 
the  yard- stick  would  change  the  quantity  of  cloth 
that  should  be  given  for  a  yard. 

Prof  Francis  A.  Walker,  before  quoted,  spoke  of 
this  fact  as  follows  : 

*'  Under  the  fluctuations  of  a  mixed  currency,  buyers 
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and  sellers  of  all  classes  experience  injustice  as  great  and 
distressing  as  would  result  to  dealers  in  cloth  from  the  falsi- 
fication of  the  yard-stick.  This  it  is  that  makes  business  a 
very  complicated  kind  of  gambling.  This  it  is  that  tosses 
up  or  pulls  down  prices,  enough  to  ruin  the  merchant  or 
manufacturer,  or  to  make  their  fortunes,  while  their  goods 
are  in  their  hands  before  they  can  be  turned." 

Senator  Howe,  of  Wisconsin,  in  a  speech  quoted 
in  another  chapter,  spoke  of  this  change  which  is 
taking  place  in  our  money  volume  and  its  effect  upon 
the  husbandmen,  as  follows : 

"  No  man  has  planted  who  did  not  know  that  he  would 
sell  to  a  shrunken  market.  No  man  has  sown  who  did  not 
know  that  the  standard  that  measured  the  value  of  his  labor 
and  his  seed,  would  by  no  means  be  accepted  to  measure 
the  value  of  his  crops." 

Can  any  rational  mind  contemplate  these  facts 
without  a  feeling  of  horror  at  our  helplessness,  and 
the  dread  uncertainty  that  must  hang  over  all  busi- 
ness undertakings  while  the  present  system  of 
money  continues  ? 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  all  taxes  were 
levied  upon  land,  as  some  would  have  it;  or  that 
land  were  entirely  free  to  everybody,  as  others  be- 
lieve it  ought  to  be ;  then  that  each  of  the  laboring 
people  had  put  in  his  mite,  and  that  all  were  doing 
business  on  the  co-operative  plan,  receiving  the 
profits  themselves,  instead  of  the  employer ;  that  all 
were  temperate,  industrious,  and  economical  as  they 
should  be,  and  that  nature  was  yielding  as  bounti- 
fully as  ever  before. 
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Here,  certainly,  is  every  condition  necessary  to 
prosperity  as  the  world  understands  it ;  but  let  m< 
control  the  volume  of  money,  and  I  can  destroy 
the  prosperity  of  these  people,  and  increase  my 
own  wealth  by  so  doing;  I  can  shrink  the  vol- 
ume, send  prices  down,  and  purchase  while  they 
are  low ;  then  I  can  enlarge  the  volume,  send 
prices  up,  and  sell  while  they  are  high,  and 
thus  fleece  them  continually.  Again,  the  same 
manipulation  of  the  currency  that  would  enable 
me  to  do  this,  would  make  it  impossible  for  the 
debtor  class  to  pay  their  debts ;  then  I  can  foreclosj 
my  mortgages,  and  take  from  them  their  homes  oF 
other  property  as  the  case  may  be.  All  this  power 
money  kings  have,  and  have  exercised  it  more  or 
less  for  centuries.  Indeed,  they  would  have  been 
above  the  average  of  human  kind  if  they  had  not. 

It  matters  not  what  conditions  of  prosperity  may 
exist,  if  the  volume  of  money  shrinks,  prices  will  fall. 
This  will  certainly  destroy  profits,  and  then  stagna- 
tion, bankruptcy,  foreclosures,  idleness  and  destitu- 
tion must  follow. 


LOOKING  TOWARD  A  REMEDY. 


Conscious  of  this  terrible  truth,  and  feeling  the 
responsibility  bearing  upon  him,  banker  Thompson, 
in  his  speech  before  the  Bankers'  Convention,  before 
referred  to,  spoke  of  the  contraction  of  the  currency 
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by  banking  corporations,  and  suggested  a  remedy  as 
follows : 

''  In  a  panic,  national  banks  are  quite  sure  to  reduce 
circulation,  and  specie  currency  takes  to  itself  wings,  and 
will  reappear  only  when  bankruptcy  and  forced  sales  have 
reduced  prices  disastrously.  The  Government  Treasury 
being  the  sole  controlling  money  power.  Congress  should 
authorize  some  measure  that  will  give  the  needed  elasticity 
to  the  currency  under  proper  restrictions.  All  points  of  the 
country,  even  the  most  distant,  are  bound  by  very  close 
sympathy  in  business  affairs,  through  the  wonderful  connec- 
tion of  wire  and  rail.  Therefore  this  is  a  matter  of  no 
local  or  sectional  interest,  but  deeply  concerns  every  mem- 
ber of  this  Convention,  from  whatever  section  he  may  come. 
Business  has  been  subject  periodically  to  seasons  of  financial 
distress.  Sanitary  measures  are  instituted  for  protection 
against  a  threatening  pestilence ;  and  certainly  no  efforts 
should  be  spared  to  devise  some  measure  or  measures 
which  shall  serve  to  break  the  force  of  a  financial  revulsion, 
and  prevent  the  wide-spread  disaster  it  causes  when  un- 
checked. This  view  of  the  situation  has  impressed  me  so 
forcibly  that  I  would  strongly  urge  that  some  decided  ex- 
pression be  given,  and  that  the  attention  of  Congress  be 
called  by  this  Convention  to  the  urgent  need  of  legislation 
which  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  protect  business  interests 
whenever  the  besom  of  financial  destruction  shall  sweep 
over  the  land." 

After  reporting  the  above,  the  New  York  Trib- 
une, made  the  following  statement : 

"  Mr.  Thompson  at  the  close  of  his  paper  recom- 
mended the  passage  of  a  resolution  by  the  association,  ask- 
ing Congress  to  pass  a  law  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  issue  $100,000,000.  in  currency  notes  in  times 
of  financial  stringency." 
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Banker  Thompson's  suggestion  is  in  the  riglit 
direction.  He  would  do  something  to  prevent  this 
terrible  besom  of  destruction  from  preying  upon  the 
vitals  of  American  Liberty  and  to  compel  it  to 
discontinue  its  periodical  visits  to  our  otherwise 
happy  land  of  peace  and  plenty.  Can  anything  be 
more  important?  What  could  so  lighten  the  step 
of  toil,  or  so  brighten  the  prospects  of  the  business 
world,  as  the  accomplishment  of  this  result  ?  As  we 
are  now  situated,  an  unexpected  failure  takes  place, 
and  the  people  become  alarmed  lest  others  should 
follow.  Then  those  having  money  deposited  in 
banks,  knowing  that  these  institutions  are  legally 
bound  to  keep  only  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  on  hand 
to  redeem  their  deposits,  call  for  their  money. 
Then  the  bank  fails.  The  people  are  now  shy 
of  checks  and  drafts,  they  must  have  the  cash. 
Credit  stops,  bankers  call  in  and  hold  their  money 
from  necessity,  not  knowing  what  hour  their  de- 
positors may  call  for  it.  This  contracts  the  cur- 
rency, lowers  prices,  and  makes  a  stringency  in 
the  money  market.  The  people,  in  order  to  raise 
money  to  meet  their  obligations,  are  compelled 
to  take  their  commodities  to  market  earlier  than 
they  otherwise  would,  which  lowers  prices  still 
more.  As  a  result  of  all  this,  values  have  be- 
come so  unsettled  that  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine where  it  is  safe  to  loan  or  invest.  The  pres- 
ent condition  of  things  is  a  complete  illustration  of 
this  fact.      Money,    notwithstanding  so  much   talk 
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about  its  being  piled  up  in  the  banks,  is  very  hard  to' 
get.  The  security  that  would  have  been  considered 
ample  for  a  loan  of  one  thousand  dollars  in  1880, 
would  not  be  accepted  for  five  hundred  to-day. 
Therefore,  men's  calculations  are  all  upset,  and  deep 
gloom  has  settled  down  upon  a  people  who,  could 
they  obtain  the  tool  of  exchange  (money)  readily, 
would  enjoy  happiness  and  prosperity  almost  un- 
bounded. 

This  proposal  of  Mr.  Thompson's  should  receive 
the  careful  attention  of  every  friend  of  humanity  and 
of  all  who  would  comprehend  the  principles  of  finance 
upon  which  our  present  prosperity  and  future  possi- 
bilities so  largely  depend.  If  you  study  this 
banker's  proposal,  you  will  discover  that  the  remedy 
suggested  indicates  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
namely  :  a  lack  of  money.  That  is,  if  there  were  no 
debts,  there  could  be  no  panic  ;  and,  as  I  have  be- 
fore stated,  no  man  will  give  his  note  when  he  has 
money  to  pay  down.  Therefore,  debts  represent  a 
lack  of  money.  Now,  since  the  want  of  money 
created  the  debts  which  are  causing  the  difficulty, 
supply  this  want,  and  the  debts  will  be  paid,  and 
the  trouble  ended. 

HOW    SHALL    THE    PEOPLE    BE    SUPPLIED    WITH 

MONEY? 

I  think  most  men  will  recognize  the  correctness 
of  the    above   statement.      But   the   question   will 
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arise:  How  can  this  money  be  supplied?  The 
government  can  not  issue  it  and  give  it  to  the 
people  to  pay  their  debts.  Well,  how  can  it  be 
supplied?  Before  answering  this  question  it  is 
necessary  to  look  further  into  this  matter  of  debt, 
notes,  etc.  When  a  man  contracts  a  debt,  he  gives 
a  substitute  for  money ;  that  is,  he  draws  a  note  or 
some  other  legal  evidence  of  indebtedness.  This 
note  is  perhaps  endorsed  by  the  receiver,  Richard 
Roe,  and  may  be  handed  over  to  John  Doe  to  can- 
cel a  debt.  Now  John  Doe  wishes  to  purchase  a 
piece  of  land  from  Tim  Smith,  who  is  willing  to  re- 
ceive the  note,  or  whatever  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness it  may  be,  for  his  pay,  provided  John  Doe  will 
endorse  it.  Very  well,  this  is  done,  and  the  land  is 
paid  for.  Now,  Tim  Smith  may  endorse  this  same 
obligation  again  and  hand  it  over  to  John  Brown  as 
collateral  security  for  money,  or  to  pay  a  debt  of  his 
own.  So  far,  this  substitute  has  worked  splendidly. 
In  fact,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  it  has  been 
money.  It  has  passed  from  hand  to  hand  paying 
debts,  and  exchanging  property. 

Well,  you  say,  what  is  the  trouble  with  it? 
Why  is  it  not  just  as  good  as  money  ?  Individuals 
cannot  make  a  safe  substitute  for  money,  because 
they  cannot  make  it  a  legal  tender.  Substitutes  for 
money  have  no  legal  power  over  debt.  Therefore, 
no  one  is  obliged  to  accept  them.  Hence,  as  soon 
as  people  lose  confidence  in  the  drawer,  these  substi- 
tutes stop  circulating. 
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Some  one  of  the  endorsers  may  fail,  perhaps  the 
original  drawer.  Then  nobody  can  tell  which  of 
them  will  go  under  next.  Therefore  each  is  wor- 
ried lest,  after  all,  it  may  fall  upon  him  to  pay  the 
note.  The  banker  having  been  apprised  of  the  situ- 
ation, shares  the  same  distrust  and  refuses  to  dis- 
count it.  Confidence  has  broken  down,  and  will  no 
longer  receive  substitutes  for  money.  Therefore, 
the  note  has  not  only  stopped  short  in  its  course, 
but  it  has  worked  immense  mischief,  perhaps  started 
a  panic  that  will  wreck  a  thousand  fortunes,  and 
send  sorrow  to  a  million  hearthstones. 

No  one  can  fail  to  see  that  it  would  have  been 
better  that  this  personal  obligation  had  never  under- 
taken to  perform  the  work  of  a  properly  commis- 
sioned currency.  And  is  it  not  plain  that  if  a  full 
legal-tender  money  had  taken  the  place  of  the  sub- 
stitute in  the  first  instance,  it  would  have  left  no 
anxiety  behind,  provoked  no  panic  nor  would  it 
have  stopped  in  its  beneficent  course,  but,  omni- 
potent over  debt,  it  would  have  settled  accounts  and 
exchanged  property  unceasingly.  The  truth  is  self- 
evident,  that  so  long  as  personal  promises  to  pay 
are  substituted  for  money  to  such  an  enormous  ex- 
tent as  they  now  are,  frequent  disasters  must  over- 
take our  mercantile  community,  and  our  laboring 
population  stand  hourly  in  danger  of  being  thrown 
idle  and  helpless  upon  a  financially  crippled  country. 

Now  religion,  patriotism,  humanity,  our  own 
present  and  future  well-being,  in  fact  every  consid- 
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eration  of  public  duty  and  self-preservation  deman 
that  something  shall  be  done,  and  that  quickly. 
What  shall  it  be  ?  Banker  Thompson  suggests  that, 
"  as  Congress  is  the  sole  power  authorized  by  the 
constitution  to  control  the  currency  of  the  country, 
it  ought  therefore,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  devas- 
tating stagnations  and  crises,"  which  he  admits  are 
due  to  a  shrinking  volume  of  money.  To  this  end 
he  asks  that  "  Congress  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  issue  one  hundred  million  currency 
notes,  to  stay  the  terrible  ravages  of  these  destroy 
ers  of  human  happiness,  after  they  have  begun." 
have  also  noticed  articles  furnished  the  press  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  in  which  he  advised  that  the  coinage  of 
silver  be  continued  in  order  to  prevent  a  further 
contraction  of  the  currency  and  fall  of  prices.  These 
measures  are  eminently  just  and  proper.  Their 
adoption  would  improve  the  present  condition  of 
things  wonderfully ;  but  where  is  our  security  for 
the  future?  What  will  prevent  the  money  kings 
from  contracting  the  currency  again  whenever  it 
suits  their  convenience,  or  when  they  fear  a  run  on 
the  banks.  Again,  what  is  to  compel  them  to  loose 
their  cruel  grip  upon  the  throat  of  this  nation? 
Cruel  grip  is  a  strong  phrase  to  use,  but  is  it  too 
strong  to  fit  the  case  ? 

THE  POWER  OF  THE  BANKS. 
Did  the  New  York  Tribune  overstate  the  facts 
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when  it  declared  that  the  financial  corporations  of 
the  East  had  already  arranged  the  machinery  by 
which  they  can  resist  or  overcome  any  act  of  Con- 
gress on  twenty-four  hours  notice  ?  I  know  not  what 
machinery  the  editor  of  the  Tribune  had  in  mind, 
but  there  are  methods  by  which  the  banks  can  com- 
pel the  business  community  to  do  their  bidding  or 
be  ground  to  powder  in  a  very  few  days  at  most. 
Let  me  illustrate :  The  merchant  who  informed  me 
that  his  money  transactions  the  next  Monday  would 
be  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  that 
about  seventy  thousand  he  would  obtain  from  the 
banks,  etc.,  did  so  for  the  purpose  of  having  me  un- 
derstand why  he  did  not  act  independently  in  rela- 
tion to  the  subject  of  currency.  He  used  substan- 
tially these  words.  **I  have  my  views  on  the  money 
question,  but  I  have  business  with  the  banks."  (Here 
he  gave  it  as  stated  in  a  former  chapter.)  "Now, 
said  he,  if  they  (the  bankers)  should  know  that  I 
encouraged  a  monetary  system  that  would  interfere 
with  their  present  arrangement  as  bankers,  they 
would  refuse  me  favors,  then  where  would  I  be?" 
Sure  enough,  where  would  he  be?  Where  would 
any  or  all  the  merchants  of  New  York  be  under 
such  circumstances  ?  Let  the  banks  refuse  to  dis- 
count paper  for  one  week,  what  would  be  the  effect 
on  business  men  ?  Why,  they  could  not  meet  the 
demands  against  them,  and  such  a  crash  and  whirl- 
wind of  failures  as  the  world  never  knew  would  fol- 
low.    Now,  what  is  true  of  New  York,  is  true  of 
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every  city  and  village  of  any  considerable  size  in  the 
United  States,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 
Let  the  banks  refuse  to  discount  for  a  single  day, 
and  every  town  or  village  at  or  near  the  place  where 
a  bank  is  located  will  feel  the  shock  terribly.  Was 
I  not  right,  then,  when  I  said  in  my  opening  chap- 
ter that  money  kings  could  send  sorrow  along  every 
avenue  of  trade  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  crush  any 
business  community  in  one  week  ? 

Our  present  business  life,  and  the  future  pros- 
pects of  our  children  depend  upon  whether  money 
is  hard  or  easy  to  get,  and  this  matter  the  banks 
control  absolutely.  The  case  of  the  merchant  above 
cited  illustrates  the  condition  of  the  whole  mercan- 
tile world.  This  is  terrible  indeed ;  but  the  mer- 
chants are  not  alone  in  their  dependence  upon  the 
good  will  of  the  banks  for  their  continuance  in 
business,  and  an  opportunity  to  gain  a  livelihood. 
Newspaper  editors  are  very  little,  if  any,  better 
situated.  I  was  informed  by  a  reliable  gentleman 
in  Michigan,  that  two  editors  residing  and  publish- 
ing newspapers  in  a  certain  city  in  that  state,  the 
names  of  which  I  forbear  to  mention,  out  of  con- 
sideration for  the  interests  of  the  editors,  once 
began  to  express  some  views  on  the  money  ques- 
tion which  the  bankers  did  not  like.  The  papers 
referred  to  were  largely  supported  by  advertising, 
as  most  newspapers  are.  The  editors  were  soon 
approached  by  business  men  who  informed  them 
that  the  bankers  had  been  finding  fault,  and  had 
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threatened  to  refuse  them  favors  at  the  bank  if 
they  continued  to  advertise  in  a  paper  that  opposed 
the  banking  interests.  Of  course  those  editors  were 
obHged  to  stop  expressing  their  honest  views  on  the 
subject  of  money,  or  have  their  business  destroyed; 
and  they  chose  the  former. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  same  influences 
effect  more  or  less  the  leading  press  of  the  world. 

Now  I  will  cite  a  case  which  will  perhaps  illus- 
trate still  more  clearly  the  helplessness  of  individuals 
in  the  hands  of  the  money  kings  under  our  present 
system  of  finance. 

I  knew  an  instance  in  a  Western  State  where  an 
old  man  had  mortgaged  his  farm,  but  for  nothing 
near  its  value.  When  the  debt  became  due,  a 
shrinking  volume  of  money  and  falling  prices  had 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  pay  it.  He  made 
many  attempts  to  raise  the  money  through  a  new 
mortgage,  and  expressed  great  astonishment  at  not 
being  able  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  the  farm  was  am- 
ple security  for  the  sum  required.  One  day  a 
lawyer  of  my  acquaintance  who  knew  the  ''ropes," 
as  the  saying  is,  told  the  old  man  that  it  was  of  no 
use  for  him  to  try  to  get  the  money,  for  he  could 
not.  "Why  ?"  inquired  the  old  man  :  "  my  farm  is 
good  security  for  the  sum  I  ask."  **  I  know  that," 
replied  the  lawyer,  but  the  mortgagee  wants  to  get 
your  farm,  and  has  connived  with  other  money- 
loaners  to  help  him  accomplish  his  purpose,  by  re- 
fusing to  let  you  have  the  money."     In  this  they 
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succeeded,  and  the  old  man  and  his  family  were] 
made  homeless,  while  the  mortgagee  got  the  farm] 
for  less  than  half  its  value.  The  gentleman  who] 
gave  me  the  particulars  in  this  case,  also  stated  that] 
he  knew  of  several  instances  of  this  kind  that  hac 
occurred  in  that  locality. 

I  do  not  claim  that  cases  are  frequent  where 
money-lenders  combine  to  rob  people  of  their  homes 
in  precisely  this  manner,  but  the  system  of  money 
which  they  have  inaugurated  and  are  perpetuating 
in  this  country,  has  produced  the  same  results,  not 
so  speedily,  but  just  as  effectually  in  millions  of 
cases,  and  continues  its  work  of  making  paupers 
and  beggars  every  day.  Every  thoughtful  mind 
that  becomes  acquainted  with  the  destructive  power 
of  our  monetary  system,  which  was  borrowed  from 
a  barbarous  age  and  imported  to  our  shores  from  a 
cruel  Old  World,  must  feel  the  danger  of  our  pres- 
ent situation,  and  look  toward  the  future  with  a  feel- 
ing of  dread. 

BANKERS  NOT  MORE   SELFISH  THAN  OTHER 

MEN. 

Prom  these  facts  an  ordinary  observer  would  in- 
fer that  the  money-loaning  fraternity  are  conducting 
themselves  in  a  very  cruel  and  wicked  manner ;  but 
are  they  doing  more  to  promote  their  own  interests 
than  other  business  men  ?  Even  those  who  com- 
bined to  help  the  mortgagee  to  get  the  old  man's 
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farm,  in  order  that  he  might  assist  them  in  the  same 
line  at  another  time,  acted  no  more  selfishly  than 
wheat  buyers,  or  editors  who  assist  them  when  they 
combine  to  tell  the  farmer  through  the  press,  that 
wheat  is  bound  to  be  cheap  soon,  in  order  to  induce 
him  to  sell  at  a  lower  price  than  he  otherwise 
would.  The  sad  truth  is,  the  whole  business  world, 
with  few  exceptions,  is  using  its  best  ingenuity, 
through  combinations  and  by  other  means,  to  raise 
and  lower  the  price  of  different  articles  of  merchan- 
dise, and  also  to  prevent  some  from  getting  a  par- 
ticular thing,  or,  if  their  own  interests  seems  to 
require  it,  dispossessing  others  that  they  themselves 
may  purchase  cheaper  or  sell  higher.  Now  shall 
we  expect  those  who  deal  in  money  to  be  less  sel- 
fish than  those  who  deal  in  other  commodities  ? 
The  difference  lies  not  in  the  nature  of  the  trans- 
action, nor  in  the  motive  that  inspires  it,  but  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  results,  which  I  really  believe  that, 
as  a  rule,  money  dealers  themselves  do  not  fully 
comprehend.  If  men  should  combine  to  make 
wheat  flour  hard  to  get,  we  could  use  corn  meal.  If 
beef  were  made  hard  to  get,  we  could  use  mutton 
instead,  and  so  on;  but  money  stands  against 
everything,  and  when  that  is  cut  off,  or  made  hard 
to  get,  our  power  to  live  honestly  and  comfortably, 
our  education,  our  power  to  do  good  are  all  cur- 
tailed. Men  become  selfish  from  being  hard  pressed 
themselves,  crime  increases,  and  civilization  lags  in 
her  course. 
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But  in  this  matter  of  making  money  hard  to  get, 
there  are  other  things  to  be  dreaded  besides  lack  of 
honesty  on  the  part  of  the  banker  or  his  selfish  de- 
sire to  promote  his  own  interests.  Many  a  banker 
has  brought  fearful  disaster  upon  a  community 
through  his  efforts  to  help  friends  in  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  a  worthy  enterprise,  but  which  proved 
unsuccessful,  when  the  disappointed  and  well-mean- 
ing banker  found  himself  obliged  to  curtail  his  loans 
in  other  directions ;  thereby  causing  suffering  and 
perhaps  great  disaster.  Or,  as  I  have  before  ex- 
plained, some  firm  hitherto  considered  strong  may 
fail,  and  frightened  depositors  make  a  run  on  the 
bank  and  start  a  panic.  Or  the  banker  may  appre- 
hend danger  when  there  is  none,  and  contract  his 
currency  from  groundless  fears,  and  bring  disaster 
in  that  way.  But  bankers  sometimes  combine  with 
other  speculators  to  make  money  hard  to  get 

HOW  A  TIGHT  MONEY-MARKET  IS  MADE. 

The  following  extract  from  a  work  on  the  "  Bulls 
and  Bears  of  New  York,"  by  Mathew  Hale  Smith, 
L.L.D.,  will  explain  some  of  the  operations  and 
show  the  power  of  a  few  men  to  feather  their  own 
nest,  by  tightening  the  market  and  bringing  misery 
upon  the  country.    On  page  57  I  find  the  following: 

"  Large  dealers  in  stocks  have  power  to  create  a  panic 
by  making  what  is  called  a  tight  money  market.  They 
lock  up  greenbacks  and  gold,  and  produce  general  distress 
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and  ruin.  ♦  #  *  Xen  men  combining,  who  could  con- 
trol ten  millions,  would  agitate  the  street ;  but  a  combina- 
tion able  to  control  twenty  millions  would  tighten  the 
money  market  and  produce  a  panic.  *  *  *  Some 
banks  are  wicked  enough  to  lend  themselves  to  such  a 
combination.  *  *  *  xhe  cliques  who  have  tightened 
the  market  often  ask  as  high  as  one  per  cent  a  day  for 
money.  Speculators  have  to  throw  their  stock  on  the  mar- 
ket, the  market  tumbles  and  the  combination  buys  at  its 
own  prices.     *     *     " 

On  page  58  the  author  describes  one  method  of 
making  money  hard  to  get  as  follows : 

**  One  method  of  tightening  the  money  market  is  by 
a  combination  which  wears  a  different  phase  though  the 
result  is  the  same.  In  this  combination,  fifty  thousand 
dollars  control  a  million.  Twenty  or  thirty  men  conspire 
to  make  money  scarce.  A  party  borrows  of  a  bank  $50,- 
000  on  one  or  ten  days.  Interest  is  paid  and  a  certified 
check  taken.  The  money  remains  in  the  bank  —  it  is 
effectually  locked  up,  the  bank  cannot  loan  it,  for  the  cer- 
tified check  may  be  presented  at  any  minute.  This  check 
is  taken  to  another  bank  and  $50,000  borrowed  on  that. 
No  money  is  removed,  but  a  certified  check  taken  and 
placed  in  another  bank  with  like  results.  So  the  party 
moves  from  bank  to  bank,  till  he  has  locked  up  a  million 
with  his  fifty  thousand.  Each  member  of  the  clique  is 
doing  the  same  thing  and  a  panic  in  stock  follows.  A 
third  method  is,  to  draw  greenbacks  from  the  banks,  seal 
them  up  and  keep  them  until  the  market  is  ripe  for  taking 
off  the  pressure.  An  illustration  of  the  power  of  the 
clique  to  produce  universal  ruin  may  be  found  in  the  fam- 
ous Black  Friday. 

On  page  60  Mr.  Smith,  after  giving  a  graphic 
description  of  the  operations  and  effects  of  bankers 
and  other  speculators  upon  the  country  on  the  24th 
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of  September,  1869,  the  day  known  as  Black  Fri- 
day, said : 

*'  Cash  could  not  be  obtained  even  at  the  enormous 
rate  of  365  per  cent,  a  year.  A  large  political  organiza- 
tion were  in  the  ring  which  sent  gold  up  to  its  destructive 
height.  Millions  of  the  city  money  was  locked  up,  a  large 
bank  controlled,  and  the  individual  members,  many  of  them 
wealthy  and  more  of  them  influential,  united  with  the 
speculators  in  the  terrible  work  of  that  day.  The  combi- 
nation boasted  that  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember it  controlled  the  mighty  sum  of  over  200  millions; 
more  than  the  Rothschilds  ever  controlled  in  one  year." 

In  regard  to  the  result  of  this  combination  of 
bankers  and  speculators,  the  same  author,  on  page 
59,  uses  the  following  language : 

*' The  ruin  swept  through  New  York  —  up  the  river 
—  up  and  down  the  Atlantic  Coast  —  over  the  Great 
Lakes  and  prairies  —  carrying  away  fortunes  like  chaff  be- 
fore a  gale." 

Let  us  look  at  a  little  manceuvering  on  the  part 
of  the  banks  at  a  later  period.  On  the  13th  of 
November,  1 880,  the  New  York  Tribune,  said : 

*'  Money  is  unusually  easy  for  the  season.  The  banks 
continue  to  report  expanding  loans.  The  loans  are  $324,- 
970,000,  the  largest  ever  reported  in  the  city." 

On  the  15th  of  December,  (only  a  month  later,) 
the  Tribune  spoke  as  follows : 

"Loans  were  contracted,  $11,741,900,  last  week,  in 
part  by  the  payment  of  commercial  paper  falling  due  about 
December  4th,    in    place  of  which    new    loans    were    not 
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effected,  and  in  part  by  the  calling  of  loans  on  stocks  and 
bonds.  In  consequence  the  markets  have  been  in  a  fever- 
ish state  with  a  general  tendency  to  decline  in  prices." 

Here  you  see  that  one  month  has  elapsed  since 
the  Tribune  reported  banks  expanding  loans,  money 
easy,  etc.,  now  the  banks  are  contracting  their  loans 
and  money  is  tight,  which,  of  course,  has  produced 
the  results  that  must  ever  follow  a  shrinking  volume 
of  money,  namely :  an  unsteady  market  and  falling 
prices.  The  Tribune  continues  its  statement  in  the 
following  manner :  » 

"  There  was  more  real  pressure  for  money  on  Satur- 
day, after  a  good  bank  statement,  than  there  has  been  at 
any  other  time.  Cotton  dropped  over  fifty  points  from 
Saturday  to  Wednesday,  and  has  since  been  unsettled. 
Prices  of  print  clothes  receded,  and  the  sales  of  the  week 
were  only  40,000  pieces  against  a  production  of  150,000. 
Large  auction  sales  of  tea  were  made  at  reduced  prices. 
Mess  pork,  having  fallen  in  three  previous  weeks  from 
$15.50  per  barrel,  dropped  last  week  from  $14.50  to 
$13.75;  and  there  was  a  decline  in  lard.  Wheat  dropped 
during  the  week  about  4  cents  a  bushel ;  corn  about  2 
cents;  rye  2^  cents;  and  oats  I ^  cents." 

Further  describing  the  effect  of  this  manipula- 
tion of  the  currency  the  Tribune  said : 

"  This  has  checked  exports  and  unsettled  the  markets 
for  grain,  provisions,  cotton,  etc.,  and  all  this  because  a 
few  private  capitalists  and  a  few  banks  have  improved  the 
opportunity  to  exact  unusual  rates  of  interest  for  tempo- 
rary loans." 

The  New  York  Mercantile  Journal,  on  the  same 
subject,  spoke  as  follows : 
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"  What  about  the  future  of  the  money  market  ? 
is  a  question  we  are  beginning  very  often  to  hear.  When 
for  call  loans  men  have  paid  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  per 
cent  a  day,  or  say  at  the  rate  of  lOO  per  cent  per  annun|j 
for  a  little  while,  they  are  very  naturally  anxious  to  know 
what  is  coming  next."  ,. 

The  Chicago  News  discussed  the  subject  in  the 
following  manner: 

*'  Some  surprise  has  been  manifested  that,  in  the  pres-^ 
ence  of  the  fact  of  such  an  intense  demand  for  curren< 
with  which  to  transact  the  business  of  the  country,  the 
bank  circulation  does  not  increase.  It  was  contended  that 
when  the  National  Bank  system  was  made  free  to  all  who 
would  purchase  the  bonds,  it  would  always  supply  cur- 
rency in  such  periods  as  the  present ;  but  this  claim  of  the 
friends  of  the  system  was  evidently  founded  on  error.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  face  of  the  present  intense  demand  for 
currency,  the  note  circulation  of  the  New  York  banks  is 
being  reduced.  Week  before  last  it  was  reduced  $462,000." 

With  regard  to  the  results  of  this  financiering, 
the  Financial  Chro7zicle,  spoke  as  follows : 


"  The  loss  on  the  visible  supply  of  cotton  in  this  coun- 
try alone  is  $5,000,000,  during  the  two  last  months.  This 
fall  in  the  current  price  of  these  great  staples  has  been  ac- 
companied by  a  reduction  in  the  quotation  of  all  the  arti- 
cles related  to  them.  It  has  extended  to  the  stock  of  every 
factory,  and  the  goods  on  every  retailer's  shelves.  The 
country  spent  six  months  in  marking  its  goods  up  and 
made  millions ;  it  has  spent  three  months  in  marking  down 
goods  and  lost  millions." 

The  New  York  Daily  Excnange  says : 

"  Notwithstanding  the  stringency  of  the  money  mar- 
ket, the  banks  reduced  their  circulation." 
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The  foregoing  quotations  need  no  comment. 
They  tell  the  old,  old  story  of  the  sad  effects  of  a 
changing  money  volume.  Whether  all  this  manip- 
ulation of  the  currency  took  place  in  order  that  a 
few  bankers  and  monied  men  might  get  higher  in- 
terest, as  the  Tribune  believes,  or  to  produce  a  fall 
of  prices  and  forced  sales,  or  whether  the  instiga- 
tors had  all  these  objects  in  view,  is  of  little  moment. 
The  more  important  fact  is  that  this  contraction  of 
the  currency  took  place  in  the  midst  of  the  business 
boom  of  1880;  thus  demonstrating,  that  no  matter 
how  lively  trade  may  be,  or  how  much  prosperity 
we  are  enjoying,  under  our  present  system  of  cur- 
rency, we  are  always  at  the  mercy  of  the  caprices, 
whims,  fears,  or  selfish  interests  of  bankers  and 
speculators,  and  are  liable  at  any  hour  to  be  hurled 
from  joy  and  prosperity  into  sorrow  and  hard  times. 

The  result  of  our  government  and  bank  finan- 
ciering and  the  power  of  money  kings  over  the  des- 
tiny of  the  Republic,  was  well  stated  by  Senator 
Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio.  The  New  York  World 
of  January  ii,  1879,  reported  Mr.  Ewing  as  using 
the  following  language : 

"We  have  now  a  confederation  of  two  thousand 
national  banks  instead  of  one,  with  a  capital  of  over  five 
hundred  millions  instead  of  thirty-five.  They  are  the  arms 
of  a  Briarian  money  power,  reaching  every  quarter  of  our 
land,  and  holding  every  business  man  and  business  interest 
iu  their  grasp.  Instead  of  being  the  handmaid  of  the  gov- 
ernment, they  are  its  ruler.  The  Representative  of  the 
Treasury  Department  timidly  crouches  in  a  seat  in  the  clear- 
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ing  house  while  they  insolently  nullify  the  laws.  From  1865' 
until  1876  they  fastened  on  us  a  series  of  finance  measures 
which  have  doubled  the  burdens  and  woes  of  war,  spawned 
hundreds  of  millionaires,  and  millions  of  paupers,  and 
broken  more  hearts  than  would  pave  Broadway  from  Cenrg 
tral  Park  to  the  Battery." 

The  one  thing  that  can  disenthrall  this  people 
is  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  finance  that  shall  make 
it  impossible  for  money  kings  to  shrink  the  circu- 
lating medium,  and  that  will  place  money  where 
those  who  have  reasonable  security  can  get  it  at 
all  times ;  the  bankers  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. 

The  only  hindrance  to  the  speedy  accomplish-^ 
ment  of  this  most  desirable  end,  is  a  batch  of  fal-- 
lacies  which  those  who  have  harvested  the  earn-' 
ing  of  the  people  through  the  present  system  have 
impressed  upon  the  public  mind.  These  I  shall  at- 
tack in  my  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

TEN      FALLACIES. 

One  of  the  obstacles  lying  in  the  way  of  cur- 
rency reform,  and  which  I  shall  designate  Fallacy 
No.  I,  is  the  belief  in  the  minds  of  so  many  people, 
that  only  the  precious  metals  (gold  and  silver),  ever 
have  been  or  ever  can  be  money.  Let  us  see  what 
real  money  is,  and  what  has  been  used  as  such. 

^\i^  American  CyclopediayoX.  XL,  pages  735-6, 
gives  the  definition,  together  with  a  brief  but  useful 
history  of  money,  as  follows : 

"  Money  —  The  currency  of  the  realm  or  the  country. 
The  standard  of  payment,  whether  of  coin,  circulating  notes 
or  any  other  commodity.  Anything  which  freely  circulates 
from  hand  to  hand,  as  a  commonly  acceptable  medium  of 
exchange,  in  any  country,  is,  in  such  country,  money,  even 
though  it  cease  to  be  such,  or  to  possess  any  value  in  passing 
into  another  country.  In  a  word,  an  article  is  determined 
to  be  money  by  reason  of  the  performance  by  it  of  certain 
functions,  without  regard  to  its  form  or  substance.     *     * 

"  Baron  Storch  terms  money  the  marvellous  instru- 
ment to  which  we  are  indebted  for  our  wealth  and  civiliza- 
tion. Mr.  Harold  Rogers  has  said  :  '  Just  as  the  develop- 
ment of  language  is  essential  to  the  intellectual  growth  of 
a  people,  so  is  a  medium  of  exchange  to  civilization.'  *  * 

"  Very  dissimilar  substances  have  been  made  to  serve 
as  money.  The  Jews  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  money 
of  shekels,  talents  and  drachms  of  silver,  had  jewel  money. 
Cattle  were  used  as  money  in  ancient  Greece,  and  in  Rome 
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tin  was  coined  by  Dionysius  I.  And  Roman  and  British' 
tin  coins  are  known  to  exist  Leaden  money  is  now  cur- 
rent in  the  Burman  empire.  Platinum  was  coined  in  Russia 
from  1828  to  1835.  PompiHus,  king  of  Rome  about  700 
B.C.,  made  money  both  of  wood  and  of  leather.  In  1874, 
when  the  city  of  Leyden  was  besieged  by  the  Spaniards, 
leather  was  issued.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  China  used 
the  middle  bark  of  a  mulberry  tree  as  money,  cut  into 
round  pieces  and  stamped  with  the  mark  of  the  sovereign. 
In  Britain,  as  late  as  the  Norman  Conquest,  two  kinds  of 
money  were  in  use,  known  as  hving  money  and  dead  money. 
The  former  consisted  of  slaves  and  cattle,  which  were  usu- 
ally transferred  with  the  soil,  and  the  latter  metal. 

**  When  the  South  Sea  Islands  were  discovered,  the 
natives  first  exchanged  their  products  with  the  Europeans 
for  beads  or  anything  gaudy  which  was  offered  them,  but 
they  soon  discovered  the  value  of  iron  utensils,  and  they 
freely  exchanged  anything  they  had  for  axes,  hammers, 
and  nails,  etc.  Axes  eventually  were  held  in  such  estima- 
tion, that  they  became  a  standard  of  payment,  and  the 
basis  of  money  of  account,  the  value  of  other  articles  being 
stated  as  so  many  axes. 

**  The  skins  of  wild  animals  were  used  as  money  by  the 
ancient  Russians,  and  by  some  of  the  Indians  on  this  Con- 
tinent. And  even  by  the  people  of  Illinois  at  an  early  day, 
racoon  and  deer  skins  were  used.  In  1574  quantities  of 
pasteboard  were  coined  in  Holland.  Of  the  Aboriginal 
money  of  the  American  Continent,  from  the  mounds  in 
and  adjoining  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  specimens  have 
been  obtained  composed  of  lignite,  coal,  bone,  shell,  terra 
cotta,  mica,  pearl,  cornelian,  chalcedony,  agate,  jasper, 
native  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead  and  iron,  which  were  fash- 
ioned into  forms  evincing  considerable  skill  in  art.  Cocoa- 
nuts  were  used  as  money  in  certain  parts  of  the  American 
Continent,  when  the  Europeans  first  visited  it.  Wampum 
was  used  by  the  Indians  as  currency,  and  about  1635,  was 
the  prevailing  one  among  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts, 
was  a  legal  tender  and  was  even  counterfeited.  About  the 
same  time  corn  and  beans  were  used.     *     *     *     Musket 
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balls  were  passed  for  change  at  a  farthing  a  piece  and  were 
a  legal  tender  for  sums  under  one  shilling.  *  *  * 
Adam  Smith  mentions  that  in  Scotland  about  1776  it  was 
customary  for  workmen  to  carry  nails  as  money  to  the 
bakeshop  and  the  alehouse.  Notched  wood  was  used  at 
one  time  in  England." 

From  this  history  it  will  be  seen  that  a  great 
variety  of  substances  have  been  used  for  money  in 
different  countries  and  states,  and  at  different  periods 
of  the  world's  history.  Some  were  cumbersome  and 
ill-adapted  to  make  the  exchanges,  but  such  as  were 
authorized  by  law,  were  money  as  much  as  gold  is 
or  ever  has  been.  Money  is  purely  a  creature  of 
law. 

Judge  Joel  Tiffany,  in  his  treatise  on  constitu- 
tional law,  says  : 

"To  coin  money  and  regulate  its  value  as  an  act  of 
sovereignty  involves  the  right  to  determine  what  shall  be 
taken  and  received  as  money,  at  what  measure  and  price  it 
shall  be  taken,  and  what  shall  be  its  effect  when  passed  or 
tendered  in  payment,  or  satisfaction  of  all  legal  obligations. 
*  *  Government,  like  the  Spartan  law-giver,  may 
put  its  stamp  upon  leather,  and  make  that  currency.  And 
as  long  as  it  can  fully  provide  against  the  counterfeiting  of 
the  same,  and  thus  can  regulate  the  quantity  in  use,  it  can 
give  to  its  stamp  upon  leather  the  same  money  value  as  if 
put  upon  gold  or  silver,  or  any  other  material.  Thus  gov- 
ernment may  put  its  royal  sovereign  stamp  upon  paper,  af- 
fixing its  money  value ;  and,  if  it  limit  the  quantity,  and 
fully  provide  against  counterfeiting  of  it,  it  will  have  the 
same  currency  value  as  gold  or  silver,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance." 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  the  cele- 
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brated  legal-tender  case  (Wallace's  Supreme  Court 
Reports,  pages  48-9),  decided  as  follows : 

"The  eagles  coined  after  1834  were  not  money  until 
they  were  authorized  by  law.  And  had  they  been  coined 
before,  without  a  law  fixing  their  value,  they  could  no  more 
have  paid  a  debt  than  uncoined  bullion,  or  cotton  or 
wheat." 

It  must  be  plain  to  any  intelligent  mind  of  suf- 
ficient independence  to  study  the  subject,  that  gold 
and  silver  are  no  more  money  until  they  are  made  a 
legal  tender  for  debt  by  act  of  government,  than 
cloth  or  iron.  There  may  be  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  is  best  fitted  to  receive  the  money 
stamp,  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  whatever  sub- 
stance is  used  as  currency,  the  money  quality  which 
accompanies  it  is  the  result  of  law,  and  in  no  sense 
a  product  of  nature,  like  the  thing  upon  which  it  is 
stamped. 


FALLACY  NO.  2. 


The  next  obstacle,  Fallacy  No.  2,  is  the  belief 
that  gold  is  the  world's  money.  It  requires  but  a 
word  to  annihilate  this  foolish  error.  Gold  is  no 
more  the  world's  money  than  pork.  The  word 
** dollar"  stamped  upon  American  gold  has  no 
meaning  whatever  in  England.  Whatever  of  our 
gold  goes  there  is  weighed  and  goes  into  market, 
not  as  money,  but  as  merchandise,  just  the  same  as 
our  wheat.     I  know  of  no  country  in  which  the  cur- 
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rency  of  another  country  is  used  as  money.  But, 
say  you,  they  will  receive  our  gold  in  other  coun- 
tries. So  they  will  receive  our  beef,  paying  the 
market  price  per  pound.  Gold  and  beef  stand  upon 
the  same  footing.  Neither  of  them  is  a  legal  tender 
for  debt  in  any  foreign  land,  so  both  are  worth  what 
they  will  sell  for  in  market 

FALLACY  NO.  3. 

That  which  I  shall  demonstrate  as  Fallacy  No. 
3  lies  in  the  belief  that  gold  is  unchangeable  in 
value.  I  have  demonstrated  the  contrary  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter,  but  will  give  the  subject  further  no- 
tice here. 

Bryant,  in  his  work  on  money,  before  quoted, 
represents  the  Boston  Herald  of  January  29,  1879, 
as  using  the  following  language : 

*'  Gold  does   not  vary  in  the  bullion  markets  of  the 
world ;  it  is  the  standard  of  value,  fixed  and  immutable," 

When  leading  journals  make  such  statements  as 
this  whether  it  be  from  lack  of  information  or  from 
any  other  cause  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
people  are  ignorant  on  the  subject  of  money. 

Francis  Homans,  a  high  English  authority,  in 
his  history  of  the  Bank  of  England,  page  154, 
writes  as  follows  : 

"  A  rise  of  ten  per  cent,  in  the  current  value  of  the 
stamped  dollar  took  place  in  the  same  year.     In    conse- 
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quence  of  the  advance  in  the  price  of  gold,  the  dollars  cir- 
culated by  the  bank  sold  for  more  as  bullion,  than  their 
rate  in  coin." 

This  does  not  look  as  though  gold  never  changed 
in  the  bullion  market  of  the  world.  But  you  ask, 
how  could  this  be  ?  The  answer  is  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing, which  I  copy  from  the  same  author,  same 
page: 

"In  1812  and  181 3  as  much  as  six  Spanish  dollars 
could  be  obtained  in  any  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  for  the 
English  guinea.  With  such  a  temptation  to  send  gold 
abroad  it  was  not  likely  the  English  traders  and  speculators 
would  be  prevented  from  sending  gold  to  the  best  market." 

Here  you  see  a  demand  for  gold  in  a  foreign 
country  so  raised  the  price  in  England,  that  specu- 
lators there  would  give  more  for  it  for  shipping 
purposes  to  sell  as  bullion,  than  it  was  worth  as 
money.  But  the  reader  may  still  be  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  gold  as  bullion  can  vary  in  price 
from  gold  coined  into  money.  This  is  a  very  sim- 
ple thing  when  we  once  understand  the  difference 
between  bullion  value  and  money  value.  Strictly 
speaking,  gold  cannot  be  made  to  have  any  money 
value,  neither  can  any  other  substance.  It  can  only 
be  made  to  receive  the  stamp  which  is  really  the 
money.  The  following  from  Judge  Tiffany,  before 
quoted,  is  to  the  point : 

"  Much  has  been  said  about  paper  money,  and  gold, 
silver  and  copper  money ;  but  all  such  language  is  decep- 
tive.    There  is  no  such  thing,  legally,  as  gold  and   silver 
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money,  and  paper  money.  Money,  as  the  measure  of  price 
or  value,  is  the  sovereign  authority  impressed  upon  and  at- 
tached to  that  which  is  capable  of  taking  and  retaining  the 
impress  of  that  authority.  It  is  the  recognized  presence  of 
sovereignty,  in  the  market  and  in  the  court,  applying  the 
measure  and  determining  the  equality  of  exchanges,  be- 
tween subject  and  subject,  peasant  and  prince,  between 
crown  and  people." 

The  thing  upon  which  the  word  "  dollar "  is 
stamped  is  not  the  dollar,  any  more  than  the  paper 
upon  which  a  note  of  hand  is  written  is  the  note  it- 
self. The  promise  written  upon  it  is  the  quality  that 
gives  it  value  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
brought  into  existence.  Money  value  is  a  thing 
totally  distinct  from  the  commercial  value  of  the 
substance  upon  which  it  is  stamped.  The  fiat  of  the 
government  saying  this  is  a  legal  tender,  etc.,  com- 
pels whatever  these  words  are  written  upon  to  ac- 
company the  fiat  on  its  errand  of  paying  debts  and 
making  the  exchanges.  But  it  is  the  fiat  that  pays 
the  debt,  and  not  the  gold,  silver,  wampum,  paper, 
or  whatever  the  money  stamp  may  happen  to  be  im- 
pressed upon. 

The  government  prescribes  the  number  of  grains 

of  gold  to  which  the  dollar  stamp  shall  be  attached. 

It  also  fixes  the  number  of  coined  dollars,  as  they 

are  called,  that  shall  be  paid  for  an  ounce  of  gold 

bullion  at  the  government  mint.     Now  this  is  all  I 

can  get  for  my  gold  bullion  at  the  mint,  because  the 

government  has  fixed  the  price  there,  but  this  does 

not  prevent  me  from  selling  it  for  a  higher  price  in 

16 
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another  market,  where  the  government  does  not  fix 
the  price.  This  principle  will  appear  plain  to  every- 
body when  applied  to  any  other  commodity  than 
gold.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  if  all  the  govern- 
ments in  the  world  were  to  fix  the  price  which  they 
(the  governments)  would  pay  for  each  pound  of 
pork  they  purchase,  it  would  not  prevent  pork  from 
bringing  a  greater  or  less  sum  in  the  general  markets 
of  the  world,  where  the  governments  do  not  es- 
tablish the  price.  This  case  is  exactly  parallel  with 
that  of  gold.  Thus  we  see  that  the  money  value 
stamped  upon  metal  does  not  fix  the  commercial 
value  of  that  metal.  As  for  example :  Twenty  of 
our  nickles  are  worth  one  dollar  as  money ;  but  as  a 
commodity  in  market  they  are  worth  less  than 
twenty  cents.  Our  standard  silver  dollar  is  worth 
some  eighteen  cents  less  in  the  bullion  market  than 
our  standard  gold  dollar.  Yet  as  money,  it  is  worth 
the  same,  and  will  buy  as  much  gold  bullion  or  any 
other  commodity  in  any  market  in  the  United  States 
as  the  gold  dollar  will.  Here  you  see  it  is  not  the 
bullion  value  that  gives  the  silver  dollar  this  pur- 
chasing power,  but  the  money  value  which  the  gov- 
ernment alone  can  give.  Now  if  the  government 
should  fix  its  dollar  stamp  on  one-fourth  less 
gold  than  it  now  does,  our  gold  dollar,  like  our 
silver  dollar,  would  be  worth  more  as  money  than  it 
would  as  bullion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  gov- 
ernment were  to  place  the  dollar  stamp  on  a  pound 
of  gold,  the  creditor  could  demand  and  the  debtor 
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would  be  obliged  to  give  one  of  these  for  each  dol- 
lar of  debt.  In  other  words,  as  money,  it  would  be 
worth  a  dollar  the  same  as  the  present  one,  no  more 
and  no  less.  But  it  would  be  worth  vastly  more  in 
the  bullion  market. 

I  will  cite  a  few  instances  where  gold  bullion  has 
varied  from  gold  coin.  In  a  volume  of  select 
speeches  by  Lord  Channing,  published  in  this  coun- 
try by  Crissy  and  Markley,  Philadelphia,  I  find  a 
report  made  to  parliament  by  a  bullion  committee, 
May  13,  181 1.      In  that  report  occurs  the  following: 

*'  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  during 
the  period  of  neariy  seventy-eight  years,  ending  with  the 
first  of  January,  1796,  and  previous  to  the  aforesaid  restric- 
tion, of  which  period  accounts  are  before  the  House,  the 
price  of  standard  gold  in  bars  had  been  at  or  under  the 
Mint  price  twenty-eight  years  and  five  months,  and  above 
the  said  Mint  price  forty-eight  years  and  eleven  months." 

On  page  145  of  Homan's  work,  before  quoted, 
the  author  speaks  of  the  difference  in  the  price  of 
gold  at  the  Mint  and  general  market  at  certain 
periods  as  follows  : 

"  By  the  regulations  of  the  mint,  the  price  of  standard 
gold  was  ;^3-i7-io^  per  ounce.  In  1809,  however,  it 
rose  to  ;^4-9-0  and  ;^4-i2-o  in  the  market." 

FALLACY  NO.  4. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  reader  is  now 
convinced  that  the  price  of  gold  varies  in  the  bul- 
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lion  market,  as  the  price  of  wheat  varies  in  the' 
wheat  market,  I  will  now  discuss  Fallacy  No.  4, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  statement,  so  often  made, 
that  the  increasing  purchasing  power  of  gold,  does 
not  indicate  that  gold  is  rising,  but  that  the  value  of 
other  property  is  falling.  I  meet  men,  even  public 
speakers,  who  are  so  ignorant  on  the  subject  of 
finance,  that  when  they  are  told  the  value  of  gold  is 
increasing  out  of  proportion  to  other  things,  they 
will  answer,  *'  No  such  thing,  a  gold  dollar  is  al- 
ways a  gold  dollar,  and  an  ounce  of  gold  is  worth 
an  ounce  of  gold  everywhere  and  at  all  times."  So 
a  bushel  of  potatoes  is  always  worth  a  bushel  of  po- 
tatoes, and  an  ounce  of  iron  is  always  worth  an 
ounce  of  iron.  But  this  fact  does  not  prevent  either 
iron  or  potatoes  from  changing  in  value  relative  to 
other  things.  And  the  same  must  be  true  of  gold. 
How  do  we  discover  differences  and  recognize 
changes  ?  Is  it  by  measuring  a  thing  by  the  thing 
itself?  If  we  do  that,  we  shall  never  discover  any 
variation.  As  for  example,  if  we  measure  a  bushel 
of  wheat  by  a  bushel  of  wheat,  we  shall  always  find 
them  the  same.  This  principle  applies  to  gold,  sil- 
ver, lead  or  anything  else.  It  is  only  when  we  set 
one  thing  up  against  another  that  differences  are 
seen.  And  it  is  when  we  compare  them  from  time 
to  time,  that  relative  changes  are  recognized.  Now, 
when  we  compare  the  whole  mass  of  commodities 
(gold  included),  one  with  another,  and  find  that  the 
general  average  is,  that  one  kind  will  exchange  for 
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about  the  same  quantity  of  the  others  as  it  did 
twenty  years  ago,  we  say  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
last  twenty  years  have  brought  no  change  in  the 
average  relative  value  of  these  articles.  But,  when 
we  have  measured  each  by  the  whole,  and  the  whole 
by  each,  which  is  the  only  way  to  determine  which, 
if  any,  has  increased  beyond  the  others,  either  in 
length,  breadth,  height,  weight,  or  value,  or  in  any 
other  sense,  if  we  find  that  one  commodity  which,  a 
few  years  ago,  possessed  a  certain  relative  ex- 
change value,  will  now  exchange  for  more  of  the 
others  than  formerly,  we  say  the  value  of  this  par- 
ticular thing  has  increased  out  of  proportion  to  the 
rest.  And  we  know  we  are  stating  a  scientific  fact. 
So  when  we  set  gold  up  against  the  whole  mass  of 
commodities,  and  find  that  it  will  exchange  for 
vastly  more  than  formerly,  we  know  that  its  value 
has  increased  out  of  proportion  to  others.  This 
might  be  due  to  an  improvement  in  quality,  a  de- 
crease in  quantity,  or  a  new  demand  might  reach  it, 
which  the  others  have  not  felt.  But  in  the  present 
case,  when  we  go  to  look  for  the  cause,  we  find  that 
the  proportion  of  gold  to  other  commodities  is  grow- 
ing less.  Therefore  we  know  we  have  a  scientific 
reason  for  its  increasing  value  above  that  of  other 
commodities. 

Should  we  discover  a  tree  which  a  few  years  ago 
stood  level  with  its  neighbors,  but  which  now  towers 
high  above  the  surrounding  forest,  we  should  say  at 
once  that  this  tree  had  grown  out  of  proportion  to 
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the  rest.  We  should  never  think  of  saying  thait  ai 
the  other  trees  had  grown  shorter.  Yet  such  a  state- 
ment would  be  just  as  consistent  as  that  of  the 
goldites  when  they  say  that  the  growing  difference 
between  the  value  of  gold  and  that  of  other  com- 
modities exists  because  everything  else  is  decreasing 
in  value,  while  gold  remains  stationary. 

The  great  German  philosopher,  Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  says : 

*'  The  gold  and  silver  money  in  circulation  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  is  thirty  times  greater  than  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  its  value  or  purchasing  power  only  one-twelfth 
of  what  it  then  was." 

Here  we  see  the  value  of  gold  changed  with  W 
change  in  quantity,  the  same   as   any  other  com- 
modity.    Why  should  it  not? 

William  Stanley  Jevons,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  and  Logic  in  Owen  University,  England, 
and  formerly  of  the  Sidney  Royal  Mint,  in  speaking 
of  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the  value  of 
the  precious  metals,  during  certain  periods  of  the 
world's  history,  says : 

"From  1789  to  1809  it  fell  45  per  cent.  From  1809 
to  1849  it  rose  in  value  145  per  cent." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  this  wonderful 
change  which  took  place  in  the  value  of  the  precious 
metals  between  the  periods  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Jevons,  corresponded  with  the  increase  and  decrease 
of  the  supply  from  the  mines. 
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1  will  dismiss  Fallacy  No.  4  with  a  quotation 
from  the  Monetary  Commission  appointed  by  our 
National  Legislature,  as  before  stated.  On  page 
115,  Vol.  I.,  of  their  report,  I  find  the  following: 

"  The  long  experience  of  England  has  shown  it  (gold) 
to  be  one  of  the  most  fluctuating,  treacherous,  and  danger- 
ous currrencies  ever  devised." 


FALLACY  NO.  5. 

Another  obstacle  lying  in  the  way  of  a  safe  sys- 
tem of  money,  we  will  call  Fallacy  No.  5.  It  is  the 
groundless  belief  that  gold  circulates,  pays  debts, 
etc.,  because  it  has  a  commercial  value  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  In  other  words,  that  its  value  as 
money  results  from  its  value  as  a  commodity.  This 
theory  I  noticed  incidentally  while  discussing  Fal- 
lacy No.  4,  but  owing  to  its  very  dangerous  charac- 
ter I  will  give  it  a  more  extended  explanation  here. 
I  copy  the  following  from  the  American  Cyclopedia^ 
same  edition  and  volume  before  quoted,  page  735  : 

"  After  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  Aus- 
tralia the  Economists  of  Europe  predicted  a  great  decline 
in  its  value.  Prominent  among  these  was  M.  Chevalier. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  teachings  of  the  economists,  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium  and  Germany  all  demonetized  gold, 
and  adopted  silver  as  the  only  legal  tender,  at  a  fixed  rate. 
In  those  countries  gold  only  circulated  as  a  commodity, 
subject  to  daily  fluctuations  in  value  ;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
deprived  as  it  was  of  legal  support  (legal-tender  quality)  as 
money,  it  was  but  little  used." 
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This  does  not  look  as  though  gold  circulated  be-- 
cause  of  its  commercial  value,  for  that  remainec 
after  the  legal-tender  quality  had  been  taken  away? 
Or  to  state  the  same  fact  in  other  words,  gold  cir- 
culated while  it  had  the  fiat  of  the  government  upoi 
it,  but  when  the  fiat  was  removed,  gold  stopped  cir- 
culating. Now  if  the  fiat  of  the  government  did  not 
make  gold  current  as  a  circulating  medium,  what 
did? 

I  will  add  the  following  from  the  Cyclopedia  just, 
quoted  : 

"About  1855,  Holland  adopted  silver  as  the  only 
legal  tender,  at  a  fixed  value,  but  attempted  to  coin  gold 
having  no  such  value,  this  only  being  regulated  by  the 
market  price  from  day  to  day.  After  200,000  florins 
(about  $80,000)  had  been  coined  the  demand  entirely 
ceased." 

i| 

Reader,  learn  the  lesson  taught  by  the  history 
above  quoted.  To  a  piece  of  gol^  of  certain  weight 
and  fineness,  the  government  of  Holland  attached 
her  fiat :  This  is  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  etc. 
Immediately  the  two,  the  gold  and  the  fiat,  started 
on  a  mission  of  exchanging  property  and  paying 
debts.  But  all  at  once  the  government  disconnected 
them,  by  taking  the  fiat  away.  Gold  stopped  circu- 
lating and  retired.  But  the  fiat  was  allowed  to  re- 
main connected  with  silver,  so  it  (the  fiat),  with 
silver  to  ride  upon  instead  of  gold,  continued 
its  work  of  exchanging  property,  and  cancelling 
debts.     Later,  Holland   ao^ain   attached  her  fiat  to 
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her  idle  and  slumbering  gold,  which  immediately 
awoke  to  new  life,  and  is  now  bearing  fiat  around, 
so  to  speak,  while  it  (fiat)  performs  the  functions  of 
money. 

In  the  same  article  in  the  American  Cyclopedia, 
last  quoted,  I  find  the  following : 

'•  On  the  testimony  of  Thomas  Baring,  we  are  assured 
that  it  was  found  impossible  during  the  crisis  of  1847,  i^ 
London,  to  raise  any  money  whatever  on  the  sum  of 
^60,000  silver." 

Sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling  of  silver  corres- 
pond to  about  three  hundred  thousand  of  our  dol- 
lars ;  yet,  with  all  that  vast  amount  of  silver,  no 
money  whatever  could  be  raised,  while  the  crisis 
lasted.  And  why  ?  Because  silver  was  not  a  legal 
tender,  and  consequently  not  money.  It  had  no 
debt-paying  power,  which  is  all  there  is  of  money. 
You  could  purchase  silver  with  money,  but  you 
could  not  purchase  money  with  silver. 

So  much  for  one  of  the  precious  metals.  Now 
was  gold  ever  affected  in  this  way  ?  The  same  au- 
thority, on  same  page,  says : 

"During  a  similar  crisis  in  Calcutta,  in  1864,  it  was 
equally  impossible  to  raise  even  a  single  rupee  (46  cents) 
on  ;^20,ooo,  gold.  The  former  was  not  a  legal  tender 
above  40  shillings,  while  the  latter  was  not  for  any  sum 
whatever." 

Can  anything  be  more  conclusive  than  this  ?  In 
Calcutta,  in  1 864,  gold  was  not  a  legal  tender ;   and 
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twenty   thousand   pounds    sterling,    which    in    our;| 
money  would  be  equivalent  to  $100,000,  but  not 
being  a  legal  tender,  it  would  not  purchase  a  single 
rupee  (46  cents)  of  Calcutta  money. 

This  does  not  look  as  though  the  precious  metals 
circulated  or  paid  debts  because  of  their  weight, 
fineness,  or  value  as  commodities.  We  want  that 
for  currency  which  will  pay  debts.  And  there  are 
times,  as  the  above  history  and  our  own  experience 
abundantly  prove,  when  nothing  but  a  legal-tender 
money  will  accomplish  this  purpose. 

If  the  fiat  of  the  government  had  been  suddenly 
attached  to  the  idle  silver  of  England,  and  the  dead 
gold  of  Calcutta,  they  would  have  sprung  into  cir- 
culation, paid  debts,  and  stopped  the  crisis.  Or  if 
the  fiat  had  been  attached  to  a  sufficient  number  of 
bits  of  paper,  the  result  would  have  been  the  same. 
Debts  were  the  cause  of  the  crisis,  and  money  was 
wanted  to  pay  them.  j 

In  the  legal-tender  case  before  cited  (see  Wal-'^ 
lace's  reports),    the  United   States  Supreme   Court 
explains  very   clearly  what  it  is  that  pays  debts. 
The  court  said  :  ] 

i 
; 

"  By  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  to  pay  money  is  to 
pay  that  which   law  shall   recognize   as   money  when  the 
payment  is  to  be  made.      If  there  is  anything  settled  by 
decision  it  is  this,  and  we  do  not  understand  it  to  be  con- 
troverted.     No  one  ever  doubted  that  a  debt  of  one  thou-  ,j 
sand  dollars,   contracted  before   1834,  could  be  paid  with  il 
one  hundred    eagles    coined  after  that  year,  though  theyjl 
contained  no  more  gold  than  ninety-four  eagles  before  thejl 
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contract  was  made,  and  this  is  not  because  of  the  intrinsic 
value  of  coin,  but  because  of  its  legal  value." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  since  reaffirmed  this 
opinion.  Indeed  who  can  fail  to  see  the  correctness 
of  the  principle  set  forth  in  the  above  decision.  If 
the  fiat  of  the  government  cannot  cancel  a  debt, 
then  no  debt  was  paid  during  the  suspension  of 
specie  payment  from  1862  to  1879.  And  our  gov- 
ernment had  better  settle  with  the  soldier,  who, 
after  saving  the  country,  has  been  all  these  years 
without  his  pay. 

FALLACY  NO.  6. 

This  Fallacy  consists  in  the  belief  which  money 
kings  have  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  people, 
that  after  all  gold  is  the  safest  and  best  material  to 
receive  the  money  stamp.  I  can  imagine  a  goldite 
talking  to  me  substantially  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  Willey,  you  say  gold  cannot  circulate  without 
the  fiat.  Very  well ;  the  fiat  cannot  circulate  without  the 
gold.  Or,  if  you  represent  one  as  the  propelling  power, 
and  the  other  as  the  vehicle,  then,  I  say,  gold  is  as  neces- 
sary to  the  journey  as  the  fiat." 

To  this  I  answer,  not  so.  There  are  other  sub- 
stances upon  which  fiat  can  ride.  And  since  the  one 
thing  to  be  accomplished  is  to  get  the  fiat  to  the 
place  where  debts  are  to  be  paid  or  property  ex- 
changed, with  the  least  possible  delay  or  danger  of 
being  interrupted  on  the  route,  it  becomes  a  ques- 
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tion  of  vast  importance  on  what  material  it  can  most 
safely  ride.     The  money  kings  say  it  is  gold. 

Well,  let  us  see.  If  one  who  understands  how 
slight  a  change  in  the  volume  of  money  will  affect 
the  happiness  and  business  interests  of  a  nation, 
were  to  be  asked  the  question:  If  a  bushel  of  wheat 
contained  the  same  intrinsic  value,  and  could  be 
pressed  into  as  small  a  compass,  and  made  to  weigh 
as  little  as  a  dollar  in  gold,  so  that  it  could  be  as 
conveniently  handled,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a 
suitable  substance  to  receive  the  money  stamp  ?  The 
reply  would  be,  most  assuredly  not.  And  if  asked 
to  give  the  reason,  he  would  answer :  *'  Why  the 
volume  is  so  changeable."  One  year  we  have  a  large 
crop,  the  next  small.  This  will  cause  it  to  increase 
and  decrease  in  value,  and  thus  disturb  the  business 
of  the  country.  Again,  the  foreign  demand  will  be 
greater  some  seasons  than  it  will  at  others ;  this 
will  enlarge  or  shrink  the  volume  more  or  less  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  of  course  prices  must  follow. 
Again,  speculators  may  corner  it  and  make  it  hard 
to  get,  —  this  will  also  cause  suffering.  Therefore, 
if  we  use  wheat  for  currency,  between  the  changes 
in  foreign  demand,  the  variations  in  home  produc- 
tion, the  intrigues  of  speculators,  etc.,  our  volume 
of  money  will  be  constantly  changing,  and  business 
will  be  as  shifting  and  uncertain  as  the  wind.  It 
cannot  be  questioned  that  every  element  of  danger 
and  uncertainty,  and  even  more  than  that  which 
would  attend  the  use  of  wheat  as  money,  is  present 
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with  gold  and  operating  upon  it  every  hour.  Ren- 
dering it  —  as  the  Monetary  Commission  has  stated 
—  '*  The  most  treacherous  and  dangerous  currency 
ever  devised." 

One  minute's  independent  and  intelligent  think- 
ing will  convince  any  who  will  consent  to  see  a  self- 
evident  truth,  that  gold  is  unfit  to  receive  the  money 
stamp.  Its  commercial  value  makes  it  an  object  of 
speculation.  Then  there  is  frequently  a  great  foreign 
demand  for  it.  Again  there  is  a  vast  and  constantly 
increasing  consumption  in  the  arts.  Any  one  of 
these  reasons  is  sufficient  to  make  gold  an  unsafe 
vehicle  for  the  money  stamp  of*  the  government. 
Consequently  it  never  has  been  and  never  can  be 
kept  in  circulation  long  at  a  time  in  any  one  coun- 
try. When  it  is  most  wanted,  it  can  never  be  had. 
As  for  example ;  in  time  of  war  it  disappears  from 
circulation  altogether.  Or  to  state  the  same  facts  in 
a  different  way,  gold  has  never  served  the  people 
well  in  time  of  peace,  and  leaves  them  altogether  in 
time  of  war.  Therefore  it  is  in  no  sense  a  safe  cir- 
culating medium. 

FALLACY  NO.  7. 

Another  popular  fallacy  is  to  suppose  that  gold 
is  the  only  safe  basis  for  paper  money.  It  is  a  dull 
mind  that  cannot  see  that  the  very  qualities  which 
make  gold  treacherous  as  a  circulating  medium,  will 
make    it    unsafe   for  a  circulating  medium   to   rest 
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upon.     This  would  be  true  even  if  banks  held  gold 
equal  in  amount  to  the  paper  they  promise  to  re- 
deem.    But  the  difficulty  is  not  only  hugely  aug- 
mented, but  redemption  is  rendered  impossible,  by_^ 
the  fact  that  the  amount  of  gold  held  for  this  pur 
pose,  as  a  rule,  amounts  to  less  than  one-half  of  the 
amount  of  paper  to  be  redeemed.     Now  if  this  dis- 
cussion were  upon  any  other  subject  than  that  of 
finance,  nothing  further  would  need  to  be  said  to 
establish  the  fact,  that  such  a  foundation  for  papei 
money  as  exists  under  what  is  called  a  gold  basis, 
must  result  in  frequent  disasters  to  the  people.         ^1 
Nobody  but  a  banker   has  ever   been   able  t< 
make  the  business  community  believe  that  he  coul< 
pay  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  when  called  uponJ 
when  at  the  same  time  his  books,  and  his  own  pub- 
lished report  of  the  condition  of  his  business  showed 
that  he  had  less  than  fifty  thousand  to  pay  it  with. 
In   regard    to   the   practical    redemption   of  paper 
money  with  specie,   which  includes  both  gold  and 
silver,    the   Bankers    Magazine^    November,    1873, 
page  351,  has  the  following  :  J 


"  There  have  been  times  in  every  country  when  the 
paper  currency  was  practically  convertible  into  coin  at  par, 
but  this  state  of  finance  has  been  exceptional ;  and  has,  in 
every  case,  been  followed  by  a  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments. It  has  been  demonstrated  by  experience  that  a 
period  of  specie  payments  is  followed  by  a  suspension  of 
specie  payments." 

This  is  a  strong  admission  by  the  bankers  owf 
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organ  against  the  practicability  of  specie  redemp- 
tion. It  admits  that  only  in  exceptional  cases  has 
it  ever  been  possible  to  redeem  paper  money  with 
specie. 

Whenever  it  is  urged  that  the  practical  redemp- 
tion of  paper  money  with  gold  is  impossible,  from 
the  fact  that  the  amount  of  gold  held  for  that  pur- 
pose is  so  small  in  comparison  to  the  amount  of 
paper  to  be  redeemed,  the  gold  basis  men  answer 
that  everybody  does  not  wish  his  money  redeemed 
at  the  same  time,  consequently  the  redeemer  does 
not  need  to  be  equal  in  size  to  the  thing  to  be  re- 
deemed. 

This  answer  of  the  bankers  is  not  good.  No 
man  can  be  considered  solvent  whose  notes  are  out 
for  more  than  twice  the  means  he  can  command  to 
redeem  them.  If  only  one  creditor  happens  to  call 
at  a  time,  he  will  last  longer.  But  when  these  credi- 
tors get  frightened  and  swoop  down  upon  him  all 
together,  he  is  gone.  The  same  is  true  of  banks. 
Whenever  the  people  have  snuffed  danger  and  tried 
to  get  their  money  redeemed,  they  have  not  suc- 
ceeded, for  the  all-sufficient  reason 'that  the  banker 
never  has  the  gold  to  redeem  with.  Corporations 
are  no  safer  than  individuals  when  their  obligations 
are  out  beyond  their  ability  to  redeem  if  called  upon. 
This  has  been  demonstrated  times  without  number 
by  bank  failures  every  year  since  they  came  into  ex- 
istence. 

But  terrible  and  far-reaching  in  evil  consequences 
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as  the  constant  recurring  of  bank  failures  are,  tne 
gold  basis  system  is  continually  producing  evils 
which,  though  more  subtle  in  their  coming,  are, 
nevertheless,  on  the  whole,  more  destructive  to 
human  happiness  and  prosperity.  I  refer  to  the 
frequent  changes  which  banks  are  obliged  to  make 
in  the  volume  of  money,  in  order  to  keep  their 
stock  of  gold  at  the  legal  ratio  to  their  outstanding 
notes.  To  illustrate:  When  banks,  government  or 
otherwise,  are  on  what  is  called  a  gold  basis,  they 
are  bound  to  redeem  their  outstanding  notes  when- 
ever they  are  presented.  And  the  law  makes  it 
obligatory  upon  them  to  keep  on  hand  a  certain  per- 
centage of  gold  for  this  purpose.  Now  think  what 
results  must  follow  such  a  system  as  this.  The  banks 
have,  say,  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  their  notes 
out,  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  gold  to  redeem 
them  with.  This  is  more  than  the  average  percen- 
tage of  gold  to  paper,  that  the  banks  of  the  world 
have  now,  or  ever  have  had,  including  our  own  gov- 
ernment at  the  present  time,  which  professes  to  be 
able  to  redeem  the  greenbacks  in  gold. 

The  time  comes  when  men  want  gold  to  purchase 
goods  in  another  country,  or  to  speculate  with ;  per- 
haps they  have  got  frightened  and  want  to  hoard  it, 
or  it  may  be  that  the  balance  of  trade  has  turned 
against  us,  and  gold  is  wanted  to  pay  balances; — no 
matter  what  has  occasioned  the  demand  for  gold,  if 
it  is  taken  out  of  the  banks  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent, they  must  contract  their  issues  to  save  them- 
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selves.  For,  if  they  allow  their  notes  to  stand  out 
and  the  people  continue  to  draw  on  them  for  gold, 
their  stock  will  be  exhausted  before  half  their  notes 
are  redeemed,  in  which  case  they  would  be  ruined. 

Therefore,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  have  a  uni- 
form volume  of  money  and  steady  prices  on  a  gold 
basis.  I  will  quote  some  history  to  show  some  ter- 
rible results  of  attempts  to  maintain  a  gold  basis. 

On  page  129  of  a  work  on  ''Coins,  Currency 
and  Banking."  by  Henry  Nicholas  Sealy,  Esq.,  pub- 
lished in  London,  I  find  the  following  with  reference 
to  the  cause  of  the  financial  disaster  and  suffering 
which  took  place  in  England  in  1837: 

"  Whether  the  Bank  of  England  contracts  the  circula- 
tion, or,  by  raising  the  rate  of  discount,  shocks  the  com- 
mercial credit,  both  operations  have  one  object  in  view, 
which  is,  by  lowering  prices,  to  bring  back  the  gold  to  the 
coffers  of  the  bank. 

"  The  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  states  his 
opinion,  that  circumstances  may  arise,  when  it  may  be  im- 
possible for  the  bank  to  retain  the  specie  ;  namely,  *  an  in- 
ternal panic  or  political  discredit,'  and  that  the  only  way  to 
procure  bullion  is  to  lower  prices ;  and  that  a  fall  of  20  to 
30  per  cent,  took  place  in  the  price  of  the  leading  articles  of 
commerce  after  the  bank  raised  the  rate  of  discount." 

The  Bank  of  England  raised  the  rate  of  discount 
in  order  to  maintain  her  gold  reserve.  This  con- 
tracted the  currency,  and  brought  gold  to  the  bank. 
But  what  about  the  people  while  this  was  taking 
place?  The  effect  upon  the  price  of  the  products 
of  their  labor,  is  stated  in  the  above  quotation.    But 
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the  effect  of  taking  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  or  say, 
one-fourth  from  the  value  of  their  property  so  sud- 
denly, and  the  vast  number  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment in  consequence,  can  better  be  imagined  than 
described.  I 

Of  the  motives  which  controlled  the  action  of  the 
bank,  and  the  conflicting  interest  of  bank  and  people 
at  this  time,  the  same  author,  on  page  130,  speaks 
as  follows : 

"  It  was  to  uphold  the  credit  of  the  Bank,  and  not  to 
uphold  'public  and  private  credit;'  Public  and  private 
credit  would  not  be  strengthened  by  reduced  prices  of 
commodities,  by  a  loss  to  the  owners  on  those  commodities 
of  20  to  30  per  cent ;  but  unprofitable  traffic  would  oc- 
casion a  stagnation  of  commerce,  and  the  unemployed  bul- 
lion would  flow  into  the  coffers  of  the  bank,  and  the  ex- 
portation of  gold  would  cease ;  and  it  ought  to  be  clearly 
understood,  that  the  interest  of  the  bank  is  not,  in  this  pro- 
ceeding, identified  with  the  interest  of  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers ;  it  can  never  be  the  interest  of  the  latter, 
that  the  price  of  merchandise  should  be  lowered  by  an  op- 
eration quite  independent  of  supply  and  demand." 

Reader  place  your  mind  seriously  on  the  facts 
revealed  in  this  quotation,  and  ask  yourself  What 
monarch  ever  had  such  power,  or  reigned  so  tyran- 
nically over  his  subjects  as  the  Bank  of  England 
did  over  the  unhappy  citizens  of  that  country,  in 
the  case  above  cited?  And  please  bear  in  mind 
that  all  this  w^as  necessary  for  the  bank  to  maintain 
her  gold  reserve. 

On  page  249,  Vol.  6,  of  Allison's  History  of 
Europe,  I  find  the  following  : 
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"The  annals  of  Great  Britain,  from  18 19  to  1825,  are 
fraught  with  the  most  important  lessons  to  the  reflecting, 
on  which  the  attention  of  statesmen  in  future  times  should 
be  constantly  fixed.  They  demonstrate  at  once  the  all-im- 
portance of  the  currency  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  country, 
and  illustrate,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  the  double  set 
of  dangers  to  which  a  monetary  system,  based  entirely 
upon  the  retention  of  the  precious  metals,  is  exposed. 
From  the  first  introduction  of  the  metallic  system  in  18 19, 
to  the  extension  in  1822,  the  history  of  the  country  is 
nothing  but  the  narrative  of  the  terrible  effects  produced  by 
the  contraction  of  the  currency  to  the  extent  of  above  a 
third  of  its  former  amount,  and  the  social  distress  and  po- 
litical agitation  consequent  on  a  fall  in  the  price  of  every 
article  of  commerce  to  little  more  than  the  half  of  its  former 
level." 

Who  can  read  the  above  statement  of  the  great 
English  Essayist  and  Historian,  without  a  heavy 
heart-beat  for  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  while 
their  paper  currency  which  had  given  them  pros- 
perity was  being  taken  away,  and  their  property  re- 
duced to  one-half  its  former  value.  And,  all  this  to 
enthrone  gold,  which,  has  never  reigned  but  to  de- 
vastate and  destroy. 

Page  154,  Vol.  7,  of  Allison's  History  of  Europe y 
contains  the  following : 

**  No  combination  of  circumstances  could  have  been 
figured  more  likely  to  induce  present  prosperity,  or  one 
more  certain  to  be  durable,  if  the  currency  had  been  estab- 
lished on  a  proper  foundation.  Unhappily,  based  as  it  was 
upon  the  retention  of  gold,  which,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
could  not  be  permanently  retained,  it  stood  upon  a  sandy 
foundation,  and  upon  that  gold  being  withdrawn  number- 
less calamities  ensued." 
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I  could  fill  a  volume  with  accounts  of  the  terrible 
effects  of  the  gold  basis  system  upon  human  happi| 
ness ;  the  horrors  and  ravages  of  war  sink  into  utte 
insignificance  in  comparison. 


FALLACY  NO.  8. 


One  of  the  greatest  errors  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, is  that  which  I  will  denominate  fallacy  No.  8. 
It  consists  in  the  belief  that  we  ought  to  use  gold  ai 
currency  because  other  countries  do. 

Well,  let  us  see  how  many  other  countries  us 
gold  for  money.  According  to  Fawcett's  "  Hand^ 
Book  of  Finance,"  published  in  1879,  of  the  4 
countries  of  the  world,  19  were  using  gold,  17  silver 
and  five  gold  and  silver.  Fawcett  also  gives  the 
name  of  each  country  and  designates  the  kind  of 
money  it  uses.  Therefore,  it  is  easy  to  determine 
what  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  world  uses 
gold  as  the  money  of  account.  The  population  of 
the  globe  is  about  one  billion,  two  hundred  millions, 
of  these  over  eight  hundred  million,  use  silver  as  the 
standard  of  value.  In  other  words,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  of  the  globe  use  silver  and 
not  gold  for  money.  Where  is  the  fellow  who  said, 
gold  was  the  world's  money  ? 

But  the  fact  that  so  many  other  countries  use 
gold,  is  a  very  powerful  reason  why  we  should  not. 
Gold  follows  low  prices  from  country  to  country, 
and  for  this  very  reason  is  sure  to  bring  disaster 
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upon  any  nation  that  uses  it  as  currency.  To  illus- 
trate :  We  will  call  Massachusetts,  Europe,  and 
New  York  the  United  States.  Now  the  products 
of  labor,  crops,  etc.,  in  Massachusetts  have  been 
unusually  large ;  while  in  New  York  it  has  been 
the  reverse.  Therefore,  prices  are  lowest  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. Then  New  York  money  goes  to  Mas- 
sachusetts as  naturally  as  water  runs  down  hill. 
This  drain  of  money  from  New  York,  soon  lowers 
prices  there  below  those  of  Massachusetts.  Then 
money  comes  flooding  back  to  purchase  where 
prices  are  lowest.  Thus  is  kept  up  a  constant  ebb 
and  flow  of  commerce  from  country  to  country,  and 
a  continual  changing  from  good  to  hard  times,  and 
back  again. 

Sir  Archibald  Allison,  the  Historian  before 
quoted,  in  his  Political  Essays,  Vol.  I.,  pages  280 
and  281,  after  admitting  that  the  terrible  suffering  in 
this  country  and  Europe  in  1837,  was  due  to  the 
movements  of  specie  from  one  country  to  the  other, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  banks  of  each  country  to  re- 
tain it ;  uses  the  following  language : 

"  There  is,  therefore,  a  foundation  laid  in  every  and 
considerable  rise  of  prices  in  one  commercial  state,  for  a 
certain  and  probable  rapid  reaction ;  because  the  precious 
metals  will  rapidly  find  their  way  out  of  it,  and  exchanges 
in  consequence  becoming  unfavorable,  the  banks,  which  are 
the  great  emporiums  of  metallic  wealth,  will  feel  themselves 
under  the  necessity,  in  their  own  defence,  of  contracting 
their  issues,  and  a  stoppage  in  consequence  be  given  to 
credit  at  the  very  time  when,  from  the  magnitude  and  uni- 
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versality  of  speculating,  mercantile  men,  even  of  the  great- 
est resources,  have  the  most  need,  in  anticipation  of  their 
returns  of  its  assistance." 

culation,  we  cannot  escape  disasters :  they  come  as 
naturally  as  cold  winds  blow  from  the  north. 

John  Thompson,  the  New  York  Banker,  before 
quoted,  in  a  speech  delivered  before  an  assemblage 
of  bankers,  at  Niagara  Falls,  in  August,  1881,  said: 

"The  most  important  sign  of  a  coming  panic  and  re- 
vulsion is  to  be  found  in  our  trade  balances  with  foreign 
nations.  As  over-prosperity  has  been  hugely  augmented 
by  the  importation  of  gold,  so  when  the  flow  of  the  precious 
metals  is  from  us,  distrust  will  inspire  contraction,  and  con- 
traction will  lead  directly  to  inability  to  pay.  Money  not 
only  becomes  scarce,  but  it  is  absolutely  gone." 

Nothing  can  be  truer  than  this.  When  gold 
flows  into  a  country,  as  it  did  into  ours  in  1880, 
prosperity  follows,  and  will  continue  until  something 
occurs  to  take  gold  out  of  circulation  again.  We 
have  had  no  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  sufficient 
to  take  it  from  us  in  any  considerable  amount  since 
1880,  but  the  owners  and  United  States  treasurers 
have  hoarded  it  which  has  lowered  prices  and 
brought  hard  time  all  the  same. 

But  our  country  has  suffered  very  severely  many 
times  in  consequence  of  gold  leaving  the  channels 
of  trade  and  going  to  other  countries.  The  Bank 
Act  of  1824,  enforced  the  use  of  an  almost  exclu- 
sively metallic  currency  in  this  country.  This  created 
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a  demand  for  European  gold.  And  when  it  began 
to  flow  here  rapidly,  the  banks  over  there  became 
alarmed,  contracted  their  currency  and  lowered 
price.s  to  bring  it  back.  They  were  successful,  for 
gold  follows  low  prices. 

But  the  result  of  this  operation  of  the  banks  of 
England  and  the  United  States,  was  a  stagnation  in 
business  lasting  for  several  years,  and  finally  ending 
in  the  terrible  disasters  of  1837.  Allison,  speaking 
of  the  cause,  (see  Essays,  page  282,)  says  : 

"  Whatever  the  cause  may  have  been,  however,  it  was 
evident  that  the  root  of  the  evil  lay  in  this  drain  of  the 
precious  metals  of  the  United  States." 

Again,  the  same  author  says : 

"What  was  the  hidden  cause  then  which  brought 
about  the  terrible  revulsion,  and  produced  a  pressure  for 
gold  so  eminently  threatening  to  this  country  (England) 
that  the  Bank  of  England  was  driven,  as  a  means  of  self- 
preservation,  into  defensive  measures  which  were  obviously 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  disaster." 

The  same  Historian  describes  this  disaster  in 
the  following  touching  language: 

"An  overwhelming  calamity,  which  has  suddenly 
nipped  the  prosperity  that  amidst  peace  and  abundance 
was  stealing  over  the  civilized  earth  and  converted  the  joy 
and  opulence  of  the  whole  commercial  world  into  anxiety 
and  mourning." 

Horace  Greeley  stated  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  New  York,  during  the  crisis  of  1837,  as 
follows : 
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"  Work,  work !  Give  us  something  to  do !  anything 
that  will  secure  us  honest  bread,  is  at  this  moment  the 
prayer  of  not  less  than  thirt)^  thousand  human  beings 
within  the  sound  of  the  City  Hall  bell."  (See  Ingersol's 
Life  of  Greeley,  page  154.) 

The  Reverend  gentlemen  quoted  in  a  previous 
chapter  spoke  of  these  financial  crises  as  being  of 
modern  origin.  It  is  not  so.  They  are  as  old 
as  the  specie  basis  system ;  and  the  fooHsh  twaddle 
about  overproduction,  machinery,  etc.,  has  been 
co-existent  with  it.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
continued  prosperity  in  any  country,  while  the 
specie  basis  system  lasts.  Happiness  and  pros- 
perity may  be  stealing  over  the  world,  and  peace, 
contentment  and  joy  may  pervade  every  land ;  then 
all  at  once,  from  some  cause  dishonest  or  otherwise, 
an  unusual  flow  of  gold  from  one  country  to  another 
sets  in.  Then  bankers  must  contract  their  issues  to 
correspond  with  the  shrinking  base.  Again,  they 
must  cause  a  fall  of  prices  to  bring  back  the  depart- 
ing gold.  Of  course,  this  sudden  fall  of  prices  in 
one  country,  invites  gold  from  all  countries.  Then 
the  whole  business  world  is  affected,  and  universal 
suffering  follows ;  as  Allison  describes,  or  rather  as 
no  pen  can  describe.  This  was  the  condition  of  the 
world  in  1837.  Gold  first  flowed  to  the  United 
States ;  then  the  Bank  of  England  contracted  her 
issues,  and  lowered  prices  in  England.  Gold 
flowed  to  her  from  every  quarter,  and  the  joy  of  the 
world  was  soon  changed  to  mourning.     England  is 
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the  world's  great  bullion  market;  and  for  this 
reason  her  sway  over  the  destinies  of  the  people  of 
this  earth  is  more  mighty  and  absolute,  than  any 
human  despot  ever  enjoyed  since  time  began. 

In  Homan's  "  History  of  the  Bank  of  England," 
page  405,  I  find  the  following  : 

"  When  gold  is  every  week  pouring  in  immense  quan- 
tities into  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  drain 
arising  from  the  balance  of  trade  is  met  by  a  never-ceasing 
influx  from  the  gold  regions,  credit  may,  for  a  considerable 
period,  be  maintained,  and  commerce  be  prosperous,  be- 
cause a  sufiicient  stock  of  gold  may  be  retained  notwith- 
standing that  drain.  But  it  is  obvious  that  this  auspicious 
state  of  things  cannot  be  of  long  duration,  and  that,  ere 
long,  the  old  risk  must  reappear,  possibly  under  still  more 
threatening  circumstances.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The 
rise  of  prices  consequent  on  such  an  increased  influx  of  the 
precious  metals  is,  or  soon  must  become,  universal  over  the 
world ;  consequently,  the  issue  of  the  precious  metals  to 
pay  the  balance  of  trade  must  be  augmented  in  as  great  a 
proportion  as  the  influx  is  increased.  What  will  it  avail 
the  nation  that  the  supply  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  Bank  of 
England  is  increased  in  a  year  from  ten  to  thirty  millions, 
if,  as  fast  as  it  flows  in,  it  is  drawn  out  to  meet  the  in- 
creased balance  of  trade  arising  from  the  enhanced  price  of 
every  species  of  imported  commodity  ?" 

On  page  389  the  same  author  makes  a  state- 
ment the  truth  of  which  is  confirmed  by  centuries 
of  experience  with  the  specie  basis  system.  It  is 
as  follows : 

"  But  the  moment  a  monetary  system  is  established, 
on  a  basis  which  renders  the  currency  and  advances  of 
bankers  exclusively  dependent  on  the  gold  in  the  bank's 
coffers,  any  adventitious  circumstances  which  occasion  an 
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unusual  drain  upon  those  coffers,  which  a  great  importation 
of  food  invariably  does,  produces  a  contraction  of  advances, 
a  rise  of  interest,  a  destruction  of  credit,  from  which  it  re- 
quires a  lon^:  course  of  years  for  any  nation,  even  the  most 
prosperous,  to  recover." 

This  is  true  beyond  all  question ;  and  the  sad 
thought  here  is,  that  the  long  time  required  to 
recover  from  these  shocks  and  cruel  depressions,  is 
in  no  wise  compensated  for  by  a  prospect  of  con- 
tinual prosperity  to  follow,  for  no  such  prospect 
exists.  On  the  contrary,  as  Allison  has  said,  pros- 
perity in  any  country  only  lays  a  foundation  for  a 
reaction,  because  the  gold  that  brought  it,  will  flow 
out  in  consequence  of  it.  That  is,  when  gold  flows 
into  a  country  to  any  considerable  extent,  it  raises 
prices  above  those  in  other  countries.  Then  gold 
leaves  to  go  where  its  absence  has  lowered  prices. 
Thus  it  travels  up  and  down  the  earth  seeking 
whom  it  may  devour,  by  encouraging  some  country 
for  a  season  with  rising  prices  and  prosperity,  then 
leaving  it  with  falling  prices  and  prostrate  trade ; 
while  the  people,  knowing  not  the  cause  of  their 
misery,  blame  machinery,  find  fault  with  manufac- 
turers, and  talk  about  overproduction. 

As  I  have  before  said,  England  being  the  great- 
est bullion  market  in  the  world,  whenever  she 
changes  her  rates  of  interest,  it  affects  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  all  nations  having  a  specie  basis.  And 
now  much  more  speedily  than  formerly,  owing  to 
the  more  ready  means  of  communication  and  rapid 
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transit.  The  following,  from  a  work  written  by  Ernst 
Syd,  of  London,  on  the  Bank  of  England  note 
issue,  etc.,  page  98,  will  show  the  average  frequency 
with  which  the  three  great  specie  basis  countries, 
France,  Prussia  and  England  have  changed  their 
rates  of  interest,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  or 
bringing  back  gold  to  the  vaults  of  the  banks : 

**  For  1,529  weeks,  from  September,  1844,  to  31st  De- 
cember, 1873,  the  rates  of  interest  of  the  Bank  of  England 
were  changed  2 1 2  times.  It  being  an  average  of  once  in  a 
little  over  7  weeks. 

"  In  France  the  changes  were  eighty-three ;  or  once  in 
about  eighteen  weeks. 

*•  In  Prussia  the  changes  were  sixty-eight ;  or  once  in 
about  twenty-two  weeks. 

"The  ranges  of  interest  were,  England,  from  2  to  10 
per  cent.  France,  from  2}4  to  g  per  cent.  Prussia,  from 
4  to  9  per  cent." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  such  frequent 
changes  in  the  rates  of  interest  will  affect  trade, 
commerce,  and  the  industrial  interests  of  the  people. 

H.  N.  Healy,  on  **  Coins,  Currency  and  Bank- 
ing," a  distinguished  English  writer  on  Finance, 
quotes  Thomas  Baring,  in  a  debate  in  Parliament, 
May  10,  1847,  as  follows* 

**  When  they  made  the  interest  on  money  3  per  cent, 
in  August,  and  1 3  per  cent,  in  April,  they  made  trade  the 
greatest  lottery  in  the  world." 

Mr.  Syd,  on  pages  102-3,  speaks  of  the  effects 
upon  his  own  country  (England),  as  follows : 
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"  If  these  struggles  for  bullion  on  the  part  of  the  Bank 
of  England  affected  but  the  establishment  itself,  or  for- 
eigners, we  might  leave  the  bank  to  do  as  it  liked.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  brunt  of  the  mischief  falls  upon  the 
legitimate  trade  and  industry  of  the  country.  For  the  sake 
of  a  few  millions  of  bullion  —  which  the  Bank  is  incapable 
of  maintaining  —  thousands  of  millions  of  transactions  cur- 
rent, and  contracts  incurred,  must  suffer  by  the  spasmodic 
changes  of  the  value  of  money.  Hence,  Manchester,  York- 
shire, and  all  our  manufacturing  centres,  whose  business  is 
that  of  a  purely  mechanical  nature,  which,  with  our  ad- 
vantages in  resources  and  industrial  ingenuitj^  is  bound  to 
be  profitable,  are  subjected  to  the  changes  of  prices  in  raw 
and  ready  goods  brought  about  by  these  abnormal  jump^^^ 
in  interest.  *  *  *  Most  of  the  evil,  including  the  sulJ^^| 
fering  of  the  industrial  classes,  falls  to  its  charge,  notwith- 
standing the  dogma  which  haunts  commerce  with  specul^j 
tions." 


Of  the  relation  of  bullion  to  the  different  coun- 
tries, Mr.  Syd,  on  page  102,  says:  | 

"  The  bullion  question  itself  is  entirely  an  international'" 
one.     In  the  competition  for  bullion  among  nations  of  equal 
rank  and  prosperity,  that  which  bids  the  highest  rates  ob- 
tains the  most,  even  to  surplus." 

I 

The  effect  of  these  efforts  of  banks,  to  retain 
specie  when  it  begins  to  flow  to  another  country,  is 
well  stated  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Lloyd,  an  English  writer 
of  high  standing.     He  says : 

"  Against  the  actual  exhaustion  of  her  treasure  by  a 
drain  through  the  foreign  exchanges,  the  Bank  of  England, 
under  almost  any  circumstances,  has  the  power  to  protect 
herself;  but  to  do  this  she  must  produce  upon  the  money 
market  a  pressure  ruinous  from  its  suddenness  and  severity ; 
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she  must  save  herself  by  the  destruction   of   all  around 
her." 

When  banks  contract  their  issues  or  raise  the 
rates  of  interest  to  stop  a  drain  of  gold  through  the 
foreign  exchanges,  not  only  do  they  save  themselves 
by  the  destruction  of  all  around  them  in  their  own 
country,  but  it  soon  extends  to  all  countries  having 
a  specie  basis.  This  makes  terrible  havoc  of  human 
happiness.  Look  these  facts  over  and  answer,  ought 
we  to  use  gold  as  currency  because  some  other 
countries  do  ? 

FALLACY  NO.  9. 

Another  popular  error  is  that  we  need  gold  for 
currency  because  it  is  so  much  used  in  the  settle- 
ment of  balances  between  nations. 

Probably  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  precise 
manner  in  which  gold  is  used  in  trade  between  dif- 
ferent nations,  together  with  the  false  belief  that  our 
gold  is  money  in  other  countries,  has  produced  this 
error  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

R.  Torrens,  Esq.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
London,  shows  in  his  defense  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
bill,  in  1848,  why  gold  is  sometimes  used  in  trade 
between  nations.     He  says : 

"  When  a  given  sum  in  the  precious  metals,  or  in  a 
currency  convertible  into  the  precious  metals,  will  not  pur- 
chase in  the  English  market  the  quantity  of  commodities 
which  can  be  sold  for  the  same  sum  in  the  foreign  market, 
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it  becomes  the  interest  of  the  EngHsh  merchant  to  mal 
his  foreign  payments  in  gold ;  and  when  a  given  amount  of 
gold  will  purchase  in  the  English  market  commodities 
which  can  be  sold  for  a  greater  quantity  in  the  foreign 
market,  it  will  become  the  interest  of  the  merchant  to 
make  his  payment  not  in  gold  but  in  commodities ;  while, 
if  the  quantity  of  gold  which  British  goods  can  be  sold  for 
in  the  foreign  market  cannot  purchase  in  that  market  goods 
which  can  be  sold  for  a  greater  quantity  of  gold  in  the 
home  market,  it  will  become  the  interest  of  the  British 
merchant  to  bring  back  his  return  in  gold.  There  can  be 
no  exportation  of  gold  unless  the  value  of  gold  in  the  home 
market,  as  measured  by  commodities,  should  have  pre- 
viously fallen  below  the  value  of  gold  in  the  foreign  mar- 
ket, measured  in  the  same  commodities.  And  no  importa- 
tion of  gold,  unless  its  value  in  the  home  market,  as  meas- 
ured in  commodities,  should  have  previously  risen  above 
the  value  of  gold,  as  measured  by  the  same  commodities  in 
the  foreign  market." 


As  Mr.  Torrens  has  substantially  stated  above, 
when  gold  is  worth  more,  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 
when  it  will  buy  more  in  England  than  it  will  here, 
then  it  pays  the  merchant  to  take  it  there  ;  because 
on  his  returns  he  can  make  a  larger  profit  than  he 
could  on  goods  purchased  in  the  home  market.  But 
when  wheat  will  exchange  for  more  goods  in  a  for- 
eign market  than  it  will  here,  or  than  the  gold  will 
which  it  would  sell  for  here,  then  he  uses  wheat  to 
make  his  purchases  in  the  foreign  market.  And  it 
is  so  often  found  to  be  more  profitable  to  use  wheat 
or  some  other  product  of  American  industry  for  this 
purpose,  that  more  than  nineteen-twentieths  of  our 
trade  with  foreign  countries,  is  carried  on  with  com- 
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modities  other  than  gold.  Now,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  we  use  vastly  more  of  other  commodities 
in  our  trade  with  other  nations  than  we  do  of  gold, 
yet  no  harm  has  ever  come  to  us  from  shipping  these 
commodities  out  of  the  country.  On  the  contrary, 
it  has  resulted  in  great  good.  A  foreign  market  for 
all  kinds  of  American  produce,  except  gold,  is  of 
great  advantage  to  us.  But  whenever  gold  has  been 
shipped  out  of  the  country  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent, the  results  have  been  calamitous.  Why  is  this  ? 
Why  cannot  gold  be  shipped  to  foreign  countries  in 
exchange  for  goods  with  the  same  advantage  to  us 
as  wheat  ?  It  is  just  as  much  a  product  of  American 
labor.  I  answer,  it  might  be  if  we  did  not  use  it  as 
currency. 

To  illustrate :  If  all  our  gold  were  in  bars  instead 
of  dollars,  and  I  wanted  to  make  purchases  in  Eng- 
land, and  thought  that  I  could  do  better  with  gold 
than  I  could  with  wheat  or  any  other  commodity, 
then  I  would  take  greenbacks,  go  into  the  market 
and  buy  bullion  to  take  over  there.  Then  no  harm 
could  come  of  it,  because  our  circulation  here  would 
not  be  disturbed  thereby.  Moreover,  good  would 
result  from  it,  because  so  much  gold,  the  product  of 
American  labor,  has  found  a  foreign  market ;  and 
not  only  are  our  mining  interests  benefited,  but  that 
which  England  will  give  in  exchange  for  the  bullion, 
will  find  its  way  to  some  of  our  people  and  bring  a 
comfort  to  them,  which,  otherwise  they  might  not 
have  had.     In   a  general  sense,  nobody  has  been 
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harmed ;  and  the  longer  a  foreign  market  cou 
found  for  our  gold,  the  better  it  would  be  for  t 
country. 

But  suppose  gold  to  be  in  circulation  here,  and 
obtain  it  to  use  in  foreign  countries;  it  takes  it 
out  of  circulation,  shrinks  the  volume  of  money, 
lowers  prices,  throws  laborers  out  of  employment, 
and  brings  suffering  generally.  Thus  by  using  gold 
as  currency,  the  benefit  we  might  reap  from  our 
bullion  trade  with  foreign  nations  is  not  only  de^ 
stroyed,  but  we  are  frequently  made  to  suffer  in  co 
sequence. 

The  only  time  we  ever  escaped  disaster  when 
gold  was  shipped  from  us  in  any  considerable  sums, 
was  when  we  were  not  on  a  gold  basis,  and  did  not 
use  it  for  money.  The  principle  here  involved,  is 
clearly-  stated  by  Francis  Homan,  in  his  work  on 
the  *'  History  of  the  Bank  of  England,"  before 
quoted.  On  page  406,  he  speaks  of  the  dangers  of 
exporting  gold,  as  follows : 

"  First,  it  is  by  its  derangement  of  a  currency  resting 
upon  the  retention  of  the  precious  metals  that  this  exporta- 
tion to  any  great  extent  becomes  a  serious  matter.  If  the 
nation  possessed  a  currency  adequate  to  its  necessities,  and 
yet  duly  limited,  independent  of  gold,  that  metal  might  all 
go  away  without  inducing  a  greater  evil  than  the  efflux  ot 
lead  or  iron." 


M 


I  will  here  state  two  important  historical  facts, 
that  cannot  be  gainsaid,  and  which  prove  Mr.  Ho- 
man's  theory  to  be  correct.      In  1857,  we  were  upon 
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a  specie  basis.  There  was  drawn  from  us  by  foreign 
countries,  less  than  ten  millions  of  gold.  This  started 
the  panic  of  1857,  which  caused  more  suffering  than 
all  the  gold  in  Christendom  can  ever  compensate  for. 
In  1866,  we  were  not  on  a  gold  basis,  and  gold  was 
not  circulating  among  us.  That  year  a  foreign  de- 
mand took  from  us  about  fifty  millions  of  our  gold. 
But  we  felt  it  no  more  than  if  the  same  value  of  lead 
or  iron  had  been  shipped  from  the  country.  But 
England  was  wretched.  She  was  on  a  gold  basis  ; 
this  treacherous  child  of  a  barbarous  age  (gold)  had 
fled  from  her,  when  she  most  needed  it.  She  low- 
ered prices  in  her  own  country  to  bring  it  back.  She 
succeeded ;  but,  oh !  at  what  a  fearful  cost  to  her 
people.  Who  can  forget  the  story  of  the  suffering 
in  England,  in  1866?  But,  we  with  our  then  incon- 
trovertible paper  money,  were  safe.  No  draft  which 
any  or  all  nations  could  make  upon  us  for  gold,  even: 
to  the  taking  of  the  last  dollar,  could  harm  us.  Thus, 
we  rode  safely  on  the  tide  of  prosperity,  while  the 
whirlwind  of  destruction  swept  over  Europe. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  how  shall  we  get  these  gold 
bars  whenever  we  happen  to  want  them  to  ship  to 
Europe  ?  How  did  we  get  gold  to  ship  to  Europe 
from  1862  to  1879?  We  bought  it  in  market.  We 
bought  it  at  a  fearful  price,  because,  as  I  have  before, 
shown,  there  was  an  extra  demand  for  it  to  pay  our 
duties  with,  because  of  the  exception-clause  in  the 
greenback.    The  gold  speculators  will  never  be  able 

to  repeat  that  rascality  again  in  this  country.     But 
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you  ask,  will  not  gold  rise  and  fall  in  price  as  com- 
pared with  paper  money  ?  Certainly  it  will,  the  same 
as  wheat.  And  it  will  affect  our  trade  with  foreign 
nations  no  more  or  less  than  a  rise  and  fall  in  the 
price  of  wheat.  When  we  purchase  wheat  to  take 
to  England  to  exchange  for  English  goods,  if  the 
price  is  low,  we  need  to  purchase  more  to  get  a 
specific  quantity  of  goods.  If  the  price  is  high,  we 
shall  need  to  purchase  less.  The  same  is  true  of 
gold.  When  the  price  is  high,  we  should  purchase 
less  to  get  what  goods  we  want  abroad.  When  it 
is  low,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  have  more.  Nor  will 
any  change  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  our 
paper  currency  hinder  our  trade  with  foreign 
inations. 

A  statement  by  the  monetary  commission  before 
quoted.  Vol.  I.,  page  no,  is  to  the  point.  They 
said : 


'*  However  it  may  be  in  respect  to  trade  with   non 
commercial  countries,  it  has  never  been  shown  that  diversi- 
ities  of  money,  however  arising,  whether  from  single  stan- 
dards of  a  different  metal,  or  from  systems  of  irredeemable 
>paper  currency,  are  any  hindrance  to  trade  between  com- 
mercial countries.     *     *     *     Xhe  irredeemable  paper  cur- 
rency existing  in  this  country  since  1862  has  not  obstructed 
:its  European  trade  in  any  degree  whatever.     The  trade  of 
England   with    commercial  countries   was    not  obstructed 
\when  it  had  an  incontrovertible  paper  currency  from   1797 
•to  1 82 1." 


•1 


The  reason  why  trade  between  countries  is  not 
affected  by  the  difference  in  the  kinds  or  relative 
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\  alue  of  money  used  by  them,  will  appear  clear 
when  we  consider  how  accounts  between  countries 
are  settled.  To  illustrate  :  Should  I  ship  a  cargo  of 
goods  to  England,  they  would  be  sold  there  for 
English  money.  Now,  suppose  one  of  their  dollars 
to  be  worth  two  of  ours.  Very  well.  If  I  use  that 
money  to  purchase  goods  in  England,  that  which 
cost  me  ten  thousand  dollars  there,  will  be  worth 
twenty  thousand  in  our  money  here.  But  if  I  do 
not  want  English  goods,  but  want  my  pay  in 
American  money,  I  receive  it  through  what  is  called 
a  foreign  bill  of  exchange. 

The  following  from  Waterston's  Commercial 
Dictionary  will  explain  the  operation  connected 
with  this  transaction  : 

"  A  foreign  bill  of  exchange  is  an  order  addressed  to 
a  person  residing  abroad,  directing  him  to  pay  a  determin- 
ate sum  of  foreign  money  to  the  person  in  whose  favor  it  is 
drawn,  or  to  his  order.  The  amount  of  foreign  money 
therefore,  to  be  paid  is  fixed  by  the  bill ;  but  the  amount  of 
British  money  (or  money  of  the  country  in  which  the 
drawer  resides),  to  be  given  for  the  purchase  of  the  bill,  is 
by  no  means  fixed,  but  is  continually  varying." 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  should  my 
cargo  of  goods  be  worth  ten  thousand  dollars  in 
England,  a  banker  there  would  draw  a  bill  of  ex- 
change ordering  a  banker  here,  with  whom  he  had 
business  relations,  to  pay  me  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars in  American  money.  On  the  other  hand,  should 
a  citizen  of  England  ship  goods  here  worth  twenty 
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thousand  dollars  in  American  money,  and  want  his 
pay  in  English  money,  a  banker  here  would, 
through  a  bill  of  exchange,  order  a  banker  there  to 
pay  ten  thousand  dollars  in  English  money.  In  this 
way  exchanges  are  carried  on  between  nations. 
Whether  purchases  are  made  with  gold  or  wheat 
makes  no  difference  in  the  final  settlement  of  ac- 
counts. Nor  does  it  prevent  commerce  between 
countries. 

Therefore,  the  belief  that  because  we  use  some 
gold  in  our  trade  with  foreign  countries,  we  need 
to  use  it  as  currency  here,  is  fallacious  in  the  ex- 
treme. In  fact  this  theory  has  no  more  applica- 
tion to  gold,  than  to  wheat  or  potatoes. 


FALLACY  NO.  lo. 


Many  people  believe  that  the  paper  money  we 
are  now  using  is  redeemable  in  specie.  This  I  will 
denominate  fallacy  No.  lo. 

Our  gold  and  silver  certificates  can  be  redeemed 
in  specie,  for  the  reason  that  the  government  holds 
gold  and  silver  in  the  treasury  for  that  purpose,  dol- 
lar for  dollar.  But  we  have  about  seven  hundred 
millions  of  paper  money  which  has  no  such  basis. 
Of  this  about  one-half  is  currency  issued  by  national 
banks  ;  the  remainder,  greenbacks  issued  by  .the  gov- 
ernment. It  cannot  be  said  that  these  three  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  currency  issued  by  the  national 
banks  are  redeemable  in  specie.     In  the  first  place, 
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there  is  no  promise  of  that  kind.  It  is  optional  with 
the  banks  whether  they  will  redeem  in  specie  or 
greenbacks.  Again,  if  the  banks  had  promised  to 
redeem  their  currency  in  specie,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  them  to  do  so ;  and  for  the  very  reason 
that  banks  never  did,  and  never  could,  redeem  their 
paper  issues,  namely :  for  want  of  a  sufficient 
amount  of  specie.  But  practically  the  national  bank 
currency  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  is  not  redeem- 
able in  anything.  Let  us  see  how  this  is.  Well,  a 
national  bank  only  promises  to  redeem  its  own  is- 
sues. We  cannot  compel  one  bank  to  redeem  the 
money  of  another.  Now,  if  you  will  examine  your 
national  bank  money,  you  will  find  about  this  state 
of  things  existing.  Here  is  a  ten  dollar  bill,  you 
would  like  to  get  redeemed  in  either  greenbacks 
or  specie.  But  the  bank  that  issued  the  bill  is  in 
Oregon,  while  you  may  be  in  Vermont. 

Here  is  a  five  dollar  bill  you  would  like  to  get 
redeemed,  but  it  was  issued  by  a  bank  in  Minnesota, 
while  you  are  in  Maine.  Here  is  a  one  dollar  bill 
issued  by  a  bank  in  California,  while  you  are  in  Min- 
nesota. Do  you  see  any  practical  redemption  of 
national  bank  currency  in  the  hands  of  the  people  ? 
The  expense  of  getting  it  redeemed  would  be 
greater  than  the  value  of  the  money  itself.  But  say 
you,  the  government  promises  to  redeem  national 
bank  currency.  I  answer,  only  when  the  bank  fails. 
And  in  this  case  the  government  does  not  promise 
to  redeem  in  specie,  but  in  greenbacks.     Very  well, 
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say  you,  the  government  promises  to  redeem  green- 
backs in  specie,  so  in  this  way  I  get  the  hard  stuff 
for  my  national  bank  money.  Oh !  no,  you  don't, 
you  only  get  greenbacks.  But  let  us  see  what  op 
portunity  the  people  have  to  get  this  gold  even  with 
greenbacks. 

In  the  first  place,  greenbacks  are  not  redeemable 
in  sums  under  fifty  dollars.  This  limitation  places 
gold  beyond  the  reach  of  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the 
masses  to  begin  with.  Again,  greenbacks  are  only 
redeemable  at  the  Government  Treasury  at  Wash- 
ington, and  the  sub-treasury  in  New  York.  Thus 
the  masses  are  practically  barred  from  the  specie  in 
the  government  vaults,  both  on  account  of  the  re-r 
striction  in  regard  to  the  sum  redeemable,  and  the 
distance  from  the  place  of  redemption.  The  bank 
organs  say  that  the  national  bank  currency  is  re- 
deemable in  greenbacks  and  the  greenbacks  in  gold. 
Therefore,  the  people  think  they  see  gold  behind 
their  paper  currency.  But  this  is  a  delusion.  All 
the  gold  there  is  behind  our  paper  currency  is  the 
available  funds  held  by  the  government  to  redeem 
greenbacks,  which  is  usually  less  than  one  hundred 
and  forty  millions ;  a  sum  equal  to  less  than  twenty 
per  cent,  of  our  paper  currency.  Therefore,  should 
the  people  undertake  to  get  their  money  redeemed, 
they  would  get  less  than  twenty  cents  for  each 
dollar.  Our  government  can  no  more  redeem  our 
paper  money  in  gold,  than  the  old  wildcat  banks 
could  theirs.     Whatever  there  is  of  redemption  in 
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our  monetary  system,  is  purely  in  the  interest  of  the 
rich. 

Let  us  suppose  a  foreign  demand  to  arise  for 
gold  (and  there  must  sooner  or  later)  sufficient  to 
make  it  profitable  to  export.  Then  there  would  be 
a  rush  for  gold.  We  know  the  masses  cannot  get  it 
for  reasons  already  stated.  But  the  restrictions  which 
render  it  difficult  for  the  poor  man  to  get  gold  from 
the  Government  Treasury,  do  not  hinder  the  rich  in 
the  least  The  bankers  and  monied  men  of  New 
York  City  alone,  can  present  greenbacks  enough  for 
redemption  to  empty  the  gold  from  the  government 
vaults  into  their  own  pockets,  and  then  send  it  flying 
to  foreign  ports,  before  the  people  would  have  time 
to  realize  what  was  taking  place.  Practically,  there 
is  no  specie  redemption  of  the  paper  money  now  ia 
the  hands  of  the  people. 
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CHAPTER    XL 


CONSPICUOUS    EVILS    OF    OUR    MONETARY    SYSTEM. 

Social  and  political  diseases,  as  well  as  those 
which  afflict  the  human  body,  are  largely  the  result 
of  moral  delinquency ;  but  our  moral  natures  are  so 
selfish,  or  lazy,  or  both,  that  as  a  rule,  it  is  easier  to 
point  out  an  evil  than  to  arouse  sufificient  moral 
energy  to  destroy  it ;  until  it  has  grown  so  great, 
and  become  so  far  reaching,  as  to  threaten  our  own 
personal  safety. 

In  the  present  chapter  I  hope  to  let  the  evils  of 
our  monetary  system  stand  out  so  strong  and  clear, 
that  those  who  are  profiting  by  it,  as  well  as  those 
who  are  not,  must  see  the  inevitable  destruction  of 
all,  if  it  continues. 


LOCKE  ON  THE  DUPLICITY  OF  MONEY  KINGS. 


It  is  so  necessary  that  the  people  should  under- 
stand clearly  the  motives  that  have  influenced  money 
kings  to  mystify  the  financial  question  and  spread 
abroad  wrong  ideas  in  regard  to  it,  that  I  feel  the 
necessity  of  referring  to  this  subject  again. 

On  page  234  of  Healy's  ''  Coins,  Currency  and 
Banking,"  before  quoted.     The  author  says  : 
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*'  Far  be  it  from  me  to  impute  unworthy  motives  to 
any  one,  but  I  think  the  following  paragraph  from  Locke, 
is  deserving  of  attention." 

He  then  quotes  the  renowned  scientist  (Locke) 
as  follows : 

"  The  business  of  money  and  coinage  is  by  some  men, 
and  amongst  them  some  very  ingenious  persons,  thought  a 
great  mystery,  and  very  hard  to  understand.  Not  that  truly 
in  itself  it  is  so,  but  because  interested  people  that  treat  of 
it,  wrap  up  the  secret  they  take  advantage  of  in  a  mystical, 
obscure,  and  unintelligible  way  of  talking ;  which  men,  from 
a  preconceived  opinion  of  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  tak- 
ing for  sense,  in  a  manner  not  easy  to  be  penetrated  but  by 
men  of  art,  let  pass  for  current  without  examination. 
Whereas,  would  they  look  into  those  discourses,  inquire 
what  meaning  their  words  have,  they  would  find  for  the 
most  part,  either  their  positions  to  be  false,  their  deductions 
to  be  wrong,  or  (which  often  happens)  their  words  to  have 
no  distinct  meaning  at  all  Where  none  of  these  be,  there 
their  plain,  true,  honest  sense  would  prove  very  easy  and 
intelligible,  if  expressed  in  ordinary  and  direct  language." 

This  statement  of  the  great  philosopher  is  true. 
Ingenious  subterfuges,  unscientific  theories,  mean- 
ingless phrases,  and  even  base  falsehoods  are  dili- 
gently circulated  among  the  people  to  keep  them  in 
ignorance  in  regard  to  the  true  science  of  a  circu- 
lating medium,  and  the  destructive  power  of  the 
monetary  systems  which  now  prevail  over  nearly 
the  whole  world.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  banker 
should  mislead.  His  business,  and  all  his  income 
as  a  banker,  depend  upon  the  ignorance  of  the 
masses  in  regard  to  the  secret  of  his  profits.  For 
example,  if  he  can  make  the  people  believe  that  he 
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can  pay  one  hundred  dollars  with   twenty-five,  h^ 
can  loan  them  one  hundred  of  his  promises  to  pa] 
while   he  really   has    only    twenty-five    to    redeei 
with.     That  is,    he  can    draw    interest   on    75    pa 
cent,   more   money  than  he  is  worth. 


PETER  COOPER  ON   BANKING  CAPITAL. 

The  following  facts  from  Peter  Cooper's  appeal 
to  the  people  in  1882,  reveal  a  very  powerful  reasoj 
why  bankers  seek  to  befog  the  people  on  the  subje< 
of    currency.     Mr.    Cooper   headed   his    statement" 
"  Facts  Worthy  of  Careful  Consideration,"  and  then 
wrote  as  follows : 

**  Mr.  John  Knox,  the  comptroller  of  the  currency,  il 
his  annual  report  for  the  year    1880,   recently  published, 
says  that  the  banks  now  established  in  the  United  States 
are  as  follows : 

National  Banks,  .         -         -         _         2,076 

States,  savings,  and  private  banks,  -     4,45 6 


Total  number  of  banks,  -         6,532 

"  The  capital  of  these  banks  is  as  follows  : 
National  Banks,         -  _         _         _     $455,910,000 

State,  savings,  and  private  banks,  -  194,140,000 


Total  capital, 


$650,050,000 


**  These  banks  have  the  money  of  the  people 
deposited  in  them  as  follows  :  !| 

National  Banks,  _  _  _  $    900,790,000^ 

State,  savings  and  private  banks,  -  1,319,090,000 


Total  deposits. 


$2,219,880,000 
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"  The  national  banks  invest  their  capital  mostly 
in  government  bonds,  on  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  given  them  in  national  bank- 
notes $342,063,451.  Now  if  we  take  the  amount 
of  the  bank-notes,  which  is  practically  a  free-gift 
of  the  people  to  the  national  banks,  from  the 
amount  of  the  capital,  it  stands  as  follows  : 

Capital  of  the  national  banks,         -         -         $455,910,000 
National  bank-notes  out,  _         _         -       342,063,45 1 


It  leaves  of  actual  capital  but     $113,846,549 

"  On  this  they  hold  of  the  people's  money  de- 
posited with  them,  $900,790,000.  These  figures 
show  that  the  national  banks  are  using  and  doing 
business  with  about  $8.00  of  the  money  belong- 
ing to  the  people  to  $1.00  of  their  own  money  in- 
vested. 

"  By  comparing  the  amount  of  deposits  in  the 
state,  savings,  and  private  banks  with  their  capi- 
tal, we  discover  that  they  are  using  $7.00  of  the 
people's  money  to  $1.00  of  their  own. 

"  Now,  if  we  take  the  amount  of  bank-notes 
from  the  total  capital  of  all  the  banks,  we  find 
that  it  is  as  follows : 

Total  amount  of  capital,         -         _         -         $650,050,000 
Bank  notes,     ------       342,063,45 1 


It  leaves  of  actual  capital,     -     $307,986,549 

**  By  comparison  of  these  figures  with  the  total 
amount  of  the  deposits  held  by  all  the  banks,  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  entire  banking  institu- 
tion of  the  country  hold  and  use  about  $7.00  of 
money  belonging  to  the  people  to  $1.00  of  their 
own  capital  invested." 

The  condition  of  the  banks  has  not  materially 
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changed  since  the  above  was  written  Now,  I  d 
not  say  that  it  is  right,  —  indeed  it  is  very  wrong, 
—  for  bankers  to  use  seven  dollars  of  the  people's 
money  to  each  one  of  their  own  ;  but  then  ho 
many  business  men  will  turn  their  backs  on  such  a 
opportunity  ?  If  the  people  will  furnish  the  banke 
money  to  bank  on,  can  we  expect  him  to  refuse? 
Ay,  and  when  he  once  becomes  engaged  and  finds 
it  profitable,  may  we  not  expect  him  to  employ^ 
some  of  this  very  money  to  influence  the  press,  an(^ 
writers  on  finance,  to  help  him  to  continue  in  busi- 
ness? 


BANKERS    DRAWING    INTEREST    ON   THEIR   OWN 

DEBTS    AND    LOANING    THE    PEOPLE'S 

MONEY. 


Think  of  it !  seven  dollars  out  of  every  eight 
which  the  banker  uses  in  business,  he  owes  to  the 
people,  but  he  draws  interest  on  it  just  as  if  it  were 
his  own.  Would  you  not  like  to  draw  interest  onil 
your  debts  as  bankers  do  ?  Again,  if  you  could  in-j 
duce  the  people  to  let  you  have  the  money  and  at 
the  same  time  have  them  agree  to  borrow  it  back! 
again  and  pay  you  interest  for  the  use  of  it,  would 
you  not  assent  to  it?  Or,  to  state  the  same  prin- 
ciple in  another  way :  if  one  of  your  neighborsj 
should  say  to  you  :  "  Now  I  will  set  you  up  in  the 
banking  business  and  furnish  seven-eighths  of  the 
money ;  and  then   I   will  borrow  my  own  money!! 
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back  again,  and  pay  you  from  6  to  24  per  cent,  for 
the  use  of  it.  Then  I  will  consent  to  your  refusing 
me  money  when  ever  you  see  fit,  regardless  of  any 
security  I  may  have  to  offer.  This  is  not  all.  I 
will  allow  you  to  enlarge  and  shrink  the  volume, 
and  send  the  price  of  my  property  up  and  down  at 
will ;  and,  last  but  not  least,  when  you  shall  have 
deigned  to  loan  me  some  of  this  money,  I  will  bind 
myself  with  sureties  to  return  it  to  you  with  interest 
at  the  time  agreed  upon." 

Of  course  you  would  regard  this  as  a  grand 
opportunity  to  gather  his  property  into  your  own 
possession,  but  you  would  not  dare  to  accept  such 
an  offer  from  a  neighbor ;  you  would  regard  him  as 
insane  or  idiotic  or  both.  And  if  he  had  friends, 
they  would  petition  for  a  guardian,  and  the  court 
would  very  soon  place  his  property  where  he  could 
not  squander  it  in  such  a  reckless  and  ridiculous 
manner.  Yet  such  a  case  would  be  exactly  parallel 
to  that  of  the  people  in  their  manner  of  dealing 
with  the  banks.  It  has  cost  an  immense  quantity 
of  printer's  ink,  an  unlimited  amount  of  mystifying, 
and  a  vast  deal  of  lying,  to  keep  the  people  blind  to 
so  plain  a  proposition  as  the  one  just  illustrated. 
Yet  it  must  be  done.  Every  man  who  attempts  to 
enlighten  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  the  cur- 
rency, must  be  denounced  as  a  crank  or  a  lunatic. 
Every  speech  must  be  distorted,  every  record  con- 
cealed as  far  as  possible ;  for  if  by  hook  or  by  crook 
the  people  should  get  hold  of  the  facts,  our  present 
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monetary   system    would    soon   be    a  thing  of  the 
past. 

Therefore,  I  ask  the  reader  to  use  his  own  reason 
in  the  analysis  of  what  I  am  about  to  write,  and  not 
attempt  to  determine  its  merits  or  demerits  by  the 
distance,  great  or  small,  between  it  and  what  goldites 
and  their  employees  may  have  said  or  written  to  the 
contrary. 


DEBTS  AND  INTEREST. 


I  have  already  shown  that  the  bankers  are  per- 
mitted to  draw  interest  on  their  debts,  while  the 
people  are  obliged  to  pay  interest  on  theirs.  This 
practice  will  lodge  the  property  of  the  people  in  the 
hands  of  the  money  loaning  class  just  as  certainly 
as  water  will  quench  fire.  To  illustrate :  the  value 
of  the  present  property  of  the  United  States,  is  say 
forty  billion  dollars ;  now  while  in  a  former  chapter 
I  have  allowed  five  per  cent,  to  represent  the  nation's 
annual  net  gain,  yet  in  my  judgment  it  does  not  ex- 
ceed three.  At  three  per  cent,  our  wealth  will 
double  once  in  about  ^;^  years.  Consequently  in  ^^ 
years  from  the  present  time  the  country  will  be 
worth  80  billions;  in  66  years  it  will  be  worth  160 
billions. 

Now  suppose  I  loan  this  people  one  billion  dol- 
lars, at  10  per  cent. ;  and  at  the  end  of  every  year 
loan  the  interest  received,  which  is  what  the  money 
loaners  do.     My  principal  will  then  double  once  in 
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every  seven  years  and  one  hundred  days ;  but  we 
will  call  it  eight  years.  Therefore,  in  eight  years  I 
will  have  two  billions  ;  in  sixteen  years,  4  billions ; 
in  twenty-four  years,  8  billions ;  in  thirty-two  years, 
16  billions;  in  forty  years,  32  billions;  in  forty- 
eight  years,  64  billions;  in  fifty-six  years,  128  bil- 
lions; in  sixty-four  years,  256  billions;  in  sixty-six 
years,  320  billions,  or  twice  as  much  as  the  whole 
people  will  have.  Or,  to  state  the  same  fact  in  an- 
other way;  if  the  people  are  obliged  to  pay  10  per 
cent,  interest  on  one  billion  dollars  for  the  next 
sixty-six  years,  they  will  not  only  pay  over  to  the 
money  loaners  all  they  are  now  worth  and  all  they 
can  gain  from  now  till  then,  but  will  find  themselves 
in  debt  as  much  more  besides. 

But  are  we  paying  this  high  rate  of  interest? 
and  are  we  borrowing  this  amount  of  money  ? 

If  we  figure  the  cost  of  our  national  bank  cur- 
rency, we  find  that  where  the  banks  loan  at  6  per 
cent.,  it  actually  costs  the  people  more  than  ten. 
To  illustrate:  In  order  to  keep  the  national  bank 
currency  in  existence,  we  must  allow  the  bonds 
upon  which  it  rests  to  go  unpaid,  and  therefore  pay 
interest  on  them ;  the  lowest  is  three  per  cent. 
Then  they  are  exempt  from  taxation,  about  2  per 
cent.;  this,  as  I  have  shown  before,  falls  upon  the 
people.  The  items  of  cost  of  national  bank  cur- 
rency to  the  country,  may  therefore  be  tabulated  as 
follows : 
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n 


In  consequence  of  exemption  of  bonds  from  taxa- 
tion, -  -  -  -  -         -  -      2  %] 

Interest  on  same,     -  -         -  -         -  3  %f 

Interest  on  national  bank  currency,         -         -      6  %, 


Total,         -         -         -        11%. 

This  is  the  lowest  possible  estimate ;  since  most 
bonds  on  which  national  bank  currency  is  issued 
draw  above  3  per  cent.,  and  the  average  rates  on 
money  loaned  by  the  banks  are  above  6  per  cent. 
In  states  where  the  banks  are  allowed  to  charge  10 
and  12  per  cent,  for  the  use  Rf  their  currency,  the 
whole  cost  to  the  people  is  above  15  per  cent. 

In  a  previous  chapter  I  have  spoken  of  the  high 
rates  paid  for  all  money,  where  chattel  securities 
are  given ;  of  the  365  per  cent,  sometimes  paid  on 
call  loans ;  the  35  per  cent,  so  often  paid  in  different 
parts  of  the  West,  etc.  Then  there  is  an  army  of 
brokers  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  Union,  whom 
the  law  allows  to  charge,  and  who  are  loaning  a 
vast  amount  of  money  at  30  per  cent,  and  upwards. 
When  all  this  is  considered,  I  do  not  doubt  that  10 
per  cent.  Is  considerably  below  the  actual  average 
paid  for  the  use  of  money  in  the  United  States. 

As  to  the  amount  loaned,  there  can  be  no  esti- 
mate approaching  accuracy.  While  our  actual 
paper  circulation  is  not  far  from  seven  hundred  mil- 
lions, yet  many  times  that  amount  Is  drawing  inter- 
est as  money  loaned.  It  happens  in  this  way. 
One  borrows  money  from  the  bank  and  pays  a  debt 
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with  it.  The  receiver  having  no  immediate  use  for  it, 
deposits  it  in  a  bank ;  when  from  75  to  85  per  cent, 
is  again  loaned  to  somebody  who  may  purchase 
property  with  it.  This  receiver  pays  it  to  one  who 
may  loan  it  again,  and  so  on.  Now  the  first  bor- 
rower is  paying  10  per  cent. ;  the  second  another 
10  per  cent,  on  the  same  money ;  the  third  another 
ten,  and  so  on.  Therefore,  the  dollar  bill  you  hold 
in  your  hand  may  be  actually  drawing  more  than  loo 
per  cent,  annually,  for  aught  you  know  or  can  learn. 
This  power  of  money  to  pass  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  to  be  loaned  over  and  over  before  it  returns  to 
cancel  the  debt  created  by  the  first  loan,  has  made 
it  possible  for  our  bankers,  trust  companies,  and  in- 
dividual money-brokers,  to  make  loans  amounting 
to  a  sum  many  times  larger  than  the  whole  money 
of  the  country.  It  also  makes  it  impossible  to  de- 
termine how  much  is  actually  loaned,  or  the  rate  of 
interest  paid ;  but  we  know  that  the  money  loaned 
reaches  into  the  billions,  and  I  think  it  reasonably 
certain  that  the  rate  of  interest  paid  on  the  whole 
amount  is  not  below  my  estimate.  Therefore,  the 
absorption  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  by  the 
money  loaning  classes  must  be  much  more  speedy 
than  my  first  illustration  represents. 

THE   INTEREST  ON    MONEY  CANNOT  BE  PAID 

WITH  MONEY  UNLESS  THE  VOLUME 

IS  ENLARGED. 

There   is    another    fact    connected    with    debt 

19 
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and  interest,  the  knowledge  of  which  if  the  world 
could  be  made  to  understand  it,  would  do  more  for 
humanity  than  the  discovery  of  any  other  one, 
scientific  principles  has  yet  done,  or  ever  can  do  ;  I 
refer  to  the  fact  that  as  a  rule  interest  on  money 
cannot  be  paid  with  money,  unless  the  volume  of  the 
latter  be  made  larger  by  the  amount  of  interest 
which  has  accrued  since  the  debt  was  created.  To 
illustrate :  We  will  suppose  that  there  is  only  one 
thousand  dollars  in  the  country,  and  this  is  owned 
by  Jones,  who  does  not  owe  anybody,  and  whose 
business  is  confined  exclusively  to  banking.  From 
the  fact  that  Jones  is  not  in  debt,  nor  in  any  business 
but  that  of  loaning,  his  money  must  be  borrowed  in 
order  to  get  it  into  circulation.  Very  well ;  I  bor- 
row his  thousand  dollars  at  10  per  cent.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  I  owe  him  eleven  hundred  dollars  ;  but 
there  is  only  one  thousand  to  pay  it  with.  It  is  clear 
therefore,  that  unless  another  hundred  dollars  be 
added  to  the  volume  of  currency,  I  must  either  trans- 
fer one  hundred  dollars  worth  of  my  property  to 
Jones,  or  remain  so  much  in  his  debt. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  not  a  parallel  case, 
since  I  employ  only  one  borrower  and  one  lender ; 
whereas,  if  there  were  several  borrowers  and  sev- 
eral lenders,  this  thousand  dollars  would  be  used  in 
smaller  sums  to  exchange  property,  and  would 
therefore  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  so  that  some 
could  pay  their  debts  as  they  fell  due.  Then 
the  others  could  use  the  same  money  over  again 
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to  pay  theirs  ;  and  so  on  round  and  round  ad  in- 
finitum. 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  borrowers  and 
lenders  cannot  change  the  principle  in  the  least.  Let 
us  see.  We  will  employ  five  borrowers :  Samuel, 
John,  Isaac,  James  and  Levi.  They  borrow  Jones' 
money  in  sums  of  two  hundred  dollars  each  at  ten 
per  cent,  interest.  Now  these  borrowers  have  bought 
from  and  sold  to  each  other,  and  exchanged  property 
till  Samuel  has  got  two  hundred  and  twenty  dollars 
of  this  money  in  his  possession,  which  will  pay  the 
sum  he  has  borrowed  and  interest ;  very  well  he 
pays  it.  John  has  also  two  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars,  and  he  pays  his  debt.  Isaac  has  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  and  he  pays  his.  James  has  two 
hundred  and  twenty  and  he  pays  his.  Now,  four 
have  paid  their  borrowed  money  and  interest ;  but 
in  doing  this  they  have  taken  up  eight  hundred  and 
eighty  dollars  of  the  circulating  medium  and  placed 
it  in  Jones'  hands.  There  is  only  one  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars  left  for  Levi  to  pay  his  debt  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty.  In  other  words  the  last  man 
is  one  hundred  dollars  short.  Now  this  hundred 
dollars  must  be  paid  in  property ;  for  it  is  certain 
that  money  cannot  pay  it,  unless  the  volume  is  en- 
larged by  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  inter- 
est to  be  paid. 

But  you  say,  you  are  supposing  this  money  to 
remain  in  Jones'  hands  and  not  circulating.  Cer- 
tainly, this  is  precisely  what  I  mean.     The  money 
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paid  to  Jones  stops  in  his  hands  until  somebody  bor- 
rows it  out,  and  agrees  to  pay  interest.  Now  if 
Jones  were  in  business,  or  owing  somebody  Hke  the 
rest,  the  money  would  pass  right  on  through  his 
hands  round  and  round,  and  this  thousand  dollars 
might  be  made  to  pay  him  any  amount  of  debt,  as 
it  does  other  members  of  the  community ;  but  the 
money  loaner  is  not  using  and  circulating  his  money 
like  other  people ;  it  stops  in  his  hands  until  it  is 
borrowed. 

Now,  we  will  have  two  loaners,  Jones  and  Smith. 
Jones  loans  eight  hundred  dollars  and  Smith  two 
hundred  at  ten  per  cent,  interest.  If  the  five  bor- 
rowers pay  Jones,  there  will  be  only  one  hundred 
dollars  left  in  circulation ;  how  will  Smith  get  the 
other  hundred  dollars  he  has  loaned?  If  Jones  were 
in  business  other  than  money  loaning,  whoever  hap- 
pened to  owe  Smith,  could  sell  goods  to  Jones  for 
money,  and  pay  his  debt ;  but  Jones'  business,  being 
confined  to  money  loaning,  makes  it  impossible  to  do 
this.  If  you  get  his  money,  you  must  borrow  it ;  and 
if  you  borrow  of  Jones  to  pay  Smith,  you  have  not 
paid  your  interest,  you  have  only  robbed  Peter 
to  pay  Paul. 

Again,  you  may  have  a  million  lenders,  and  a 
hundred  million  borrowers ;  the  principle  does  not 
change.  My  former  illustration  with  one  borrower 
and  one  lender,  involves  the  same  principle  as  the 
latter  with  several  borrowers  and  lenders.  If  I  bor- 
row one  thousand  dollars  at    lo  per  cent   and  that 
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thousand  dollars  is  all  there  is  in  the  country,  when 
pay  day  comes  one  hundred  dollars  must  remain  un- 
paid, and  the  lender  has  claim  to  that  extent  on  my 
property.  If  I  keep  the  money  a  second  year,  the 
claim  will  be  two  hundred  dollars,  together  with  the 
interest  on  the  hundred  remaining  unpaid  from  the 
first  year ;  and  sooner  or  later,  unless  the  volume  of 
money  be  enlarged,  my  property  must  go  to  pay  the 
interest.  This  principle  remains  the  same  without 
regard  to  the  number  of  borrowers  and  lenders. 

On  an  average  the  money  of  the  country  returns 
to  the  lenders  not  less  than  three  times  every  year, 
and  must  be  borrowed  again  or  it  will  remain  with 
them.  Peter  will  get  enough  into  his  possession  to 
pay  his  interest,  and  so  will  many  others ;  but  some- 
body must  be  foreclosed  on.  This  accumulative 
power  of  interest,  with  a  shrinking  volume  of  money, 
has  already  swept  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
property  of  the  nation  into  the  hands  of  a  few  men. 
Notwithstanding  the  powerful  counterbalancing  in- 
fluence of  our  hitherto  vast  public  domain,  this  de- 
stroying monster  (interest)  has  taken  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  people's  farms  from  them ;  and, 
unless  our  monetary  system  be  changed,  most  of  the 
remaining  three-fourths  will  soon  follow. 

At  the  same  rate  at  which  the  property  of  the 
masses  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  money 
loaning  class  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  another 
twenty-five  and  our  people  will  be  as  landless  and 
homeless  as  the  subjects  of  the  British  crown. 
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If  a  man  were  to  borrow  one  thousand  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  promise  to  return  eleven  hundred  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  he  could  fulfil  his  promise  be- 
cause he  could  grow  more  wheat ;  and  any  number 
of  other  men  could  do  the  same.  Or,  if  the  man 
who  received  it  would  sell  it  again,  borrowers  could 
then  get  it  in  exchange  for  other  property  and  pay 
interest  in  this  way.  But  if  the  quantity  of  wheat 
was  fixed,  and  owned  by  men  who  would  not  let  it 
go  without  an  agreement  to  receive  a  larger  quan- 
tity in  return,  no  such  thing  could  be  done ;  because 
when  a  part  of  the  people  had  got  enough  into  their 
possession  to  pay  their  debts,  those  at  the  other  end 
of  the  route  would  be  short,  and  have  to  borrow  to 
make  up  the  deficiency ;  because  the  money-kings 
would  hold  it  until  somebody  borrowed  it.  Now  if, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  we  consider  wheat 
to  be  money,  the  next  year  the  increase  in  the  de- 
ficiency will  be  greater  by  as  much  as  the  interest 
on  the  unpaid  interest  of  the  previous  year  ;  and  so 
the  debt  that  must  inevitably  follow  a  promise  to 
pay  interest  in  a  general  sense  will  continue  to  in- 
crease, until  foreclosures  or  a  transfer  of  property 
from  borrower  to  lender  squares  the  account 

•  To  make  this  fact  entirely  clear,  I  will  suppose 
one  hundred  thousand  money  loaners,  more  or  less, 
in  the  country  and  that  they  have  had  a  billion  dol- 
lars loaned  at  10  per  cent,  during  the  last  eight 
years.  Their  gain  has  therefore  been  one  billion 
dollars.     Now,  has  money  paid  this  billion  dollars 
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of  interest?  If  it  has,  what  has  become  of  it? 
These  hundred  thousand  loaners  have  not  one 
dollar  more  in  money  than  they  had  eight  years 
ago ;  it  does  not  exist ;  but  they  have  got  one  bil- 
lion dollars  worth  more  of  the  people's  property  than 
they  then  had.  This  property  must  have  passed 
into  their  hands  in  payment  of  interest,  for  the  prin- 
cipal is  still  out  among  the  people. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  do  not  the  loaners  pay  out 
money  for  their  subsistence,  and  sometimes  pur- 
chase farms  and  other  property  with  the  interest 
paid  them  ?  And  does  not  the  money  so  used  go 
into  circulation  without  interest,  and  therefore  come 
back  to  pay  interest  on  the  principal  loaned  ?  I  an- 
swer, yes,  some  returns  to  pay  interest  in  this  way. 
But  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  property  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  money-loaners,  has  gone  there 
largely  through  foreclosure  or  by  transfer  without 
foreclosure ;  the  original  owners,  having  failed  (as  a 
majority  must)  to  pay  the  interest  on  money,  quietly 
make  over  their  property  without  the  trouble,  ex- 
pense and  noise  so  to  speak,  of  foreclosure.  But 
my  full  answer  to  the  last  question  is  as  follows  : 
The  whole  money  of  the  country  is  borrowed  sev- 
eral times  over,  and  the  loaners  are  in  every  neigh- 
borhood in  the  United  States.  Now,  if  a  loaner 
purchases  my  farm  with  money  which  he  has  re- 
ceived in  payment  of  interest  and  I  have  no  im- 
mediate use  for  it,  I  deposit  it  in  a  bank ;  when  it  is 
again   loaned.     Therefore,    instead   of  its   passing 
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from  my  hands  to  cancel  interest,  it  Is  still  used  t 
increase  the  burden  of  interest.  Or,  if  instead  of  de- 
positing this  money  in  a  bank,  I  use  it  to  purchase 
property,  it  must  soon  lodge  in  the  hands  of  some 
money  loaner  in  payment  of  interest.  And  while 
the  innocent  payer  thinks  he  has  paid  the  interest 
on  the  money  he  had  borrowed,  and  really  has  in 
his  own  case  for  the  time  being,  yet  the  fact  remains 
that  he  has  only  increased  by  so  much  the  power  of 
the  loaner  to  draw  interest  from  others ;  because  he 
has  handed  .over  to  him  so  much  more  money 
to  loan  over  again.  Therefore,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances owing  to  the  vast  amount  of  interest 
drawing  debt  and  the  power  of  money-kings  to  re- 
loan,  placing  money  in  the  hands  of  the  loaner  in 
payment  of  interest,  does  not  lighten,  but  indirectly 
increases  the  general  burden  of  interest. 

When  the  masses  undertake  to  pay  interest  on 
money  to  corporations  and  at  the  same  time  expect 
to  gain  property  and  hold  it,  they  try  to  do  an  im- 
possible thing,  and  look  for  that  which  can  never 
come,  only  in  exceptional  cases.  The  law  under 
which  the  people's  property  passes  into  the  hands  of 
the  money  loaner  through  interest,  is  as  certain  in 
its  operation  as  that  law  which  fixes  the  limit  to 
human  life ;  and  the  cruelty  of  our  monetary  sys- 
tem is  better  understood  when  we  consider  that  it 
has  placed  us  where  we  are  obliged  to  borrow. 
This  the  people  do  not  understand  ;  and  we  fre- 
quently hear  it  suggested,  that  we  stop  borrowing 
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money.  This  is  impossible  under  existing  circum- 
stances. Let  us  see.  We  will  resolve  not  to  borrow 
any  more.  We  will  undertake  to  dispose  of  property, 
get  money  and  pay  our  debts  ;  but  remember  that 
the  money  loaners  have  demands  against  us  for 
many  times  more  money  than  the  country  contains. 
Therefore,  when  a  small  portion  of  the  people  shall 
have  paid  their  debts,  the  money  of  the  country  will 
all  be  in  the  hands  of  the  loaners,  because,  as  I 
have  before  stated,  it  does  not  pass  through  their 
hands  as  it  does  through  the  hands  of  men  engaged 
in  other  kinds  of  business.  How  are  the  rest  of  us 
to  get  it  to  pay  our  debts  ?  We  cannot  obtain  it 
from  the  loaners  unless  we  borrow  it ;  but  suppose 
we  pay  as  much  of  our  indebtedness  as  we  can  with 
our  present  volume  of  money  and  that  then  our 
creditors  foreclose,  or  that  we  hand  over  our  prop- 
erty until  we  are  out  of  debt.  We  are  now  square 
with  the  money  loaners ;  but  how  can  we  do  busi- 
ness ?  Our  currency  is  all  in  their  hands,  and  we 
cannot  get  it  without  paying  them  interest. 

The  awful  truth  is  self-evident,  that  under  our 
present  financial  arrangement,  if  we  borrow  money 
we  must  lose  our  property,  and  we  cannot  do  busi- 
ness without  borrowing. 

"  We  are  damned  if  we  do, 
And  we  are  damned  if  we  don't." 

Nothing  can  be  more  appropriate  here  than  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Horace 
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Greeley  in  1872,  and  which  extract  was  placed  in 
my  hands  by  H.  C.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  of  Conn.  The 
great  friend  of  his  kind  wrote  as  follows : 


"  We  have  stricken  the  shackles  from  four  millions  of 
human  beings,  and  brought  all  laborers  to  a  common  level ; 
but  not  so  much  by  the  elevating  of  the  former  slaves,  as 
by  practically  reducing  the  whole  working  population, 
white  and  black,  to  a  state  of  serfdom.  While  boasting  of 
our  noble  deeds,  we  are  careful  to  conceal  the  ugly  fact, 
that  by  our  iniquitous  monetary  system  we  have  practically 
nationalized  a  system  of  oppression  which,  though  more  re- 
fined, is  only  the  less  cruel  than  the  old  system  of  chattel 
slavery." 


This  is  worthy  of  the  great  patriot  and  humani- 
tarian statesman  that  wrote  it,  and  the  deep  meaning 
of  his  words  will  ere  long  be  felt  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  land,  for  rapidly  spread- 
ing poverty  and  deepening  distress  are  forcing  the 
people  to  think  and  investigate,  and  whoever  does 
think  and  investigate  will  feel  the  force  of  Mr. 
Greeley's  words. 

When  once  acquainted  with  the  facts,  the  human 
understanding  has  no  power  to  resist  the  conclusion 
that  if  we  would  have  our  republican  institution  con- 
tinue for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  without 
the  turmoil,  riotous  bickerings,  and  bloodshed,  which 
are  the  inevitable  results  of  the  impoverishment  of 
the  masses  and  the  enriching  of  the  privileged  few, 
we  must  change  our  monetary  system. 
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EFFECTS  OF  AN  INCREASING  VOLUME  OF  MONEY 
UPON  DIFFERENT  CLASSES. 

The  first  step  should  be  to  enlarge  our  volume  of 
currency,  so  as  to  raise  prices ;  this  will  be  sure  to 
start  business  and  give  the  people  an  opportunity  to 
pay  their  debts  and  live  comfortably. 

The  effects  of  an  increasing  volume  of  money 
upon  the  two  classes,  of  which  the  community  is 
composed,  is  described  by  Prof  Jevons  of  the 
Owens  University,  England,  as  follows: 

**  Increasing  the  quantity  of  money  must  have,  I 
should  say,  has  already,  a  most  powerful  beneficial  effect. 
It  loosens  the  country  from  the  old  bonds  of  debt  and 
habit,  as  nothing  else  could.  It  throws  increased  rewards 
before  all  who  are  making  and  acquiring  wealth,  somewhat 
at  the  expense  of  those  who  are  enjoying  acquired  wealth. 
It  excites  the  active  and  skilful  classes  of  the  community  to 
new  exertions,  and  is,  to  some  extent,  like  a  discharge  of 
his  debts  is  to  the  bankrupt  and  insolvent,  long  struggling 
against  his  burdens." 

In  the  same  strain  wrote  the  distinguished 
Scotch  Economist,  Prof  McCulloch.  The  following 
are  his  words : 

"  Like  a  fall  of  rain  after  a  long  course  of  dry  weather, 
it  (enlarging  the  volume  of  money)  may  be  prejudicial  to 
certain  classes,  it  is  beneficial  to  an  incomparably  greater 
number,  including  all  who  are  engaged  in  industrial  pur- 
suits and  is,  speaking  generally,  of  great  national  advan- 
tage." 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  great  advantage  would 
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accrue  to  the  masses  from  an  Increase  in  the  volume 
of  money;  it  is  equally  certain,  however,  to  be 
prejudicial  to  the  income  class,  and  those  who  are 
now  enjoying  acquired  wealth.  Therefore,  admit- 
ting that  a  larger  volume  of  money  would  benefit 
one  class  of  our  people,  are  these  justly  entitled  to 
it  since  another  class  will  be  injured  by  it  ? 

ARE   THE   MASSES   JUSTLY   ENTITLED   TO   A 
LARGER  VOLUME  OF  MONEY  ? 

I  will  introduce  what  I  have  to  say  in  regard  to 
this  matter  with  a  quotation  from  Senator  John  A. 
Logan,  of  Illinois.  On  pages  136-37  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  1874,  referring  to  those  who 
had  asked  that  the  currency  be  contracted  in  order 
to  fulfil  certain  pledges  of  redemption,  as  the  gold- 
ites  pretended,  Mr.  Logan  said  : 

"  But  senators  still  cry  against  pledges  unfulfilled. 
Why  Sir,  the  country  does  not  ask  you  to  fulfil  them  now 
in  her  present  condition.  I  have  heard  no  one  that  asks 
these  pledges  to  be  fulfilled  now,  except  a  few  senators  on 
this  floor  have  asked,  and  a  few  bankers  and  monied  men 
when  they  found  that  senators  would  advocate  it,  sent  in  a 
petition  here,  said  to  represent  twenty  million  dollars. 
Certain  gentlemen  seem  to  think  that  wealth  is  all  that  has 
a  right  to  be  legislated  for  in  this  chamber.       #         *         ♦ 

"  If  this  is  to  be  your  future  policy,  may  God  help  the 
Republic  *  *  *  j  have,  sir,  with  others  on  this  floor 
been  contending  for  the  masses  against  the  concentrating 
of  the  monetary  power  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  a 
few.  *  #  *  With  them  I  have  battled  against  that 
which  would   swell  the  volume   of  our   national  interest- 
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bearing  debt,  and  deprive  the  people  of  the  currency  which 
they  approve,  and  with  which  they  are  satisfied. 

"  When  we  take  all  these  facts  into  consideration, 
shall  we  halt  in  the  line  of  duty  for  a  few  monied  men 
and  capitalists  whose  vessels  are  already  sufficiently  bal- 
lasted to  outride  the  severest  financial  storm  ?  Carry 
out  the  theory  of  the  contractionists,  and  what  must  be 
the  inevitable  result  ?  Every  enterprise  and  industry  must 
be  dwarfed  in  like  proportion.  The  busy  hum  of  the 
spindle  will  cease  its  sound  in  many  a  mill  which  now  gives 
employment  to  hundreds  of  active  hands,  and  supplies  the 
comforts  of  life  to  many  a  happy  home.  The  bright  blaze 
of  many  an  iron  foundry  which  gives  light  and  cheerfulness 
to  the  grand  scenery  along  the  streams  of  Pennsylvania 
will  cease  to  gild  the  night  with  its  ray.  And  the  same 
industry  in  my  own  city  and  that  of  the  senator  from 
Missouri,  which  has  been  so  rapidly  increasing  of  late,  will 
be  crippled,  and  hundreds  who  now  find  employment  there 
will  be  compelled  to  seek  a  home  elsewhere,  for  want  of 
work." 

I  would  state  a  few  facts,  and  lay  our  case  be- 
fore those  money  kings  whom  Senator  Logan  says 
induced  Congress  to  shrink  the  volume  of  money 
for  their  benefit,  as  follows :  Sirs,  you  took  our 
money  with  which  we  were  satisfied  and  converted  it 
into  interest-bearing  bonds  exempt  from  taxation, 
and  you  have  got  the  bonds,  and  we  are  paying  in- 
terest on  them.  This  is  not  all,  by  this  operation 
you  lowered  the  value  of  our  property,  and  raised 
the  value  of  your  money,  till  one  of  your  dollars 
will  purchase  three  times  more  of  our  property  now, 
,  than  it  would  in  1865.  This  has  tripled  the  value 
of  every  salaried  officer's  income,  and  every  money 
loaner's  interest.     It  is  true  that  you  have  lowered 
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the  rates  of  interest  on  government  bonds,  on  sortie 
of  them  it  is  as  low  as  three  per  cent. ;  but  their  ex- 
emption from  taxation  makes  them  equal  to  5  per 
cent,  in  your  hands ;  and  now  that  you  have  tripled 
the  value  of  money,  this  5  per  cent,  is  as  valuable 
to  you  and  as  hard  for  us  to  pay  as  15  per  cent, 
would  have  been  in  1865.  While  the  face  value 
of  your  bonds  when  compared  with  the  value  of 
our  property  has  increased  threefold ;  which  means 
that  we  must  perform  three  times  as  much  labor 
to  pay  them.  This  is  not  all.  Your  shrinking 
the  volume  of  money,  dealt  industry  a  crushing 
blow,  robbed  a  vast  number  of  hardworking  peo- 
ple of  their  homes,  threw  men  out  of  employment 
by  the  ten  thousand,  and  sent  sorrow  to  millions 
of  hitherto  happy  hearthstones.  Now,  Mr.  Money 
King,  we  have  found  out  how  you  did  all  this, 
and  we  propose,  not  to  turn  the  tables  on  you, 
as  the  saying  is,  and  take  from  you  that  which 
you  have ;  nor  do  we  seek  revenge  for  the  wrongs 
we  have  suffered  at  your  hands ;  we  would  simply 
forget  you,  because  financially  speaking,  you  are  al- 
ready provided  for,  and  if  you  were  not,  you  do  not 
number  one  to  every  thousand  of  our  people  just  as 
worthy,  who  will  be  immensely  benefited  by  a  larger 
volume  of  money.  We  reason  as  did  President 
Jackson  when  the  money  kings  of  Wall  Street  and 
Pearl  Street  besought  him  to  favor  their  scheme  in 
relation  to  the  old  United  States  Bank.  Of  course 
the  merchants  of  those  days,  like  ours  of  the  present 
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day,  felt  obliged  to  sign  any  petition  or  pray  any 
prayer  the  bankers  demanded.  Therefore  when 
the  money  kings  went  to  General  Jackson,  they  had 
the  names  of  merchants  on  their  petitions.  The 
way  *' Old  Hickory"  viewed  this  matter  may  be 
seen  from  the  following,  which  I  copy  from  Allison's 
Essays,  before  quoted,  page  298 : 

"  Ten  thousand  of  the  respectable,  wealthy  and  edu- 
cated citizens  of  New  York,  embracing  nineteen-twentieths 
of  the  capital  of  that  great  city,  had  petitioned  General 
Jackson  in  favor  of  the  bank.  General  Jackson  answered 
to  the  deputies,  that  they  expressed  the  grievances  of  the 
capitalists,  merchants  and  courtiers  of  Wall  Street  and 
Pearl  Street,  but  that  Wall  Street  and  Pearl  Street  were 
not  the  people." 

The  great  English  Historian  from  whom  I 
quoted  the  above,  thought  it  very  wrong  for  General 
Jackson  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  men  who  owned 
nineteen-twentieths  of  New  York,  and  listen  to  the 
great  masses  of  the  American  people ;  but  the  old 
hero's  reply  to  the  money  kings  was  in  perfect  ac- 
cord with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  and  the  eter- 
nal law  of  right.  The  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number  should  be  the  end  and  aim  of  all  legisla- 
tion. 

The  rich  few  have  been  almost  the  sole  care  of 
legislators  ever  since  governments  were  instituted 
among  men. 

In  times  of  war  governments  have  been  obliged 
to   enlarge   their   volume   of   currency.     This    has 
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cheapened  money,  and  brought  prosperity  tc^ne 
people ;  but  no  sooner  have  these  wars  closed,  than 
the  goldites  have  hastened  to  shrink  the  volume  of 
currency,  make  money  dear,  and  bring  the  people 
back  to  hard  times  again. 

Let  us  usher  In  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  by  en- 
larging our  volume  of  money  In  a  time  of  peace. 
We  owe  this  to  the  great  number  of  merchants  and 
manufacturers  who  are  struggling  against  a  falling 
market ;  we  owe  it  to  the  great  mass  of  our  indus- 
trial people,  who  are  suffering  from  scanty  wages 
and  want  of  employment ;  We  owe  it  to  our  noble 
army  of  agriculturists  who  are  weighed  down  with 
debt  and  whose  homes  are  being  taken  from  them 
by  high  rates  of  interest  and  a  shrinking  volume  of 
money.  In  short  our  people  must  have  it  to  release 
them  from  the  deathly  grip  of  a  barbarous  mone- 
tary system. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  MATERIAL  SHALL  RECEIVE  THE 

MONEY  STAMP. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  w^e  ought  to  increase  our 
volume  of  money,  the  question  then  arises,  on  what 
kind  of  material  had  we  better  place  the  stamp  ? 
I  am  here  reminded  of  a  statement  made  by  Sena- 
tor Jones,  in  the  speech  from  which  I  have  quoted 
in  a  former  chapter.     He  said  : 

"  In  the  presence  of  this  great  depression  caused  by 
falling  prices,  and  of  the  cloud  which  hangs  Hke  a  pall  over 
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the  business  and  industry  of  the  world,  to  waste  time  in 
the  discussion  of  the  materials  out  of  which  these  units  of 
money  should  be  made,  is  to  fiddle  while  Rome  is  burn- 
ing." 

I  hold  with  Senator  Jones  that,  under  existing 
circumstances,  for  us  to  be  disputing  about  what 
material  shall  receive  the  money  stamp  is,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  "  to  fiddle  while  Rome  is  burning." 
But  since  the  goldites  are  able  to  make  this  question 
of  material  stand  in  the  way  of  currency  reform,  I 
will  discuss  it. 

Shall  it  be  gold  ? 

It  is  not  possible  to  permanently  enlarge  our 
volume  of  currency  with  gold.  It  is  a  fact  generally 
admitted,  that  more  is  now  being  used  for  manufac- 
turing purposes  and  in  the  arts,  than  the  mines  are 
producing.  In  other  words,  the  world's  stock  of 
gold  money  is  daily  growing  less ;  and  of  course  we 
cannot  expect  to  hold  more  than  our  average  share. 
Therefore  it  is  not  only  impossible  to  permanently 
enlarge  our  volume  of  currency  with  gold,  but  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  keep  it  up  to  its  present  size. 

Again,  gold  cannot  be  kept  in  circulation. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  vast  amount  now  in 

the  country  is  hoarded ;  and  when  prices  in  other 

countries   fall  below  ours,  it  will  leave  us,  perhaps 

more  rapidly  than  it  came.     Again,  when  a  foreign 

demand  arises   (and   there   must  sooner   or  later), 

speculators  will  exchange  greenbacks  for  gold  at  the 

Government  Treasury.     This  will  shrink  the  volume 
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of  paper  money,  from  the  fact  that  greenbacks  ex- 
changed for  gold  under  such  circumstances,  must  re- 
main  in   the    treasury,   because    their   redeemer   isi 
journeying  to  another  country.     The  man  who  ad- 
vocates a  gold  currency,  or  a  gold  basis  for  currency* 
is  either  ill-informed  or  selfishly  interested. 

SHALL  THE  MONEY  STAMP  BE  PLACED  UPON 

SILVER. 

I  can  think  of  no  objection  to  gold  as  a  cur- 
rency, or  as  a  redeemer  of  currency,  that  cannot  be 
urged  with  equal  force  against  silver.  Their  his- 
tories are  about  alike. 

The  following  is  from  the  Americmi  Cyclopedia, 
Vol.  XL,  page  735 : 

"In  India  prior  to  1835,  gold  and  silver  were  both  a 
legal  tender;  but  the  silver  became  the  exclusive  one.  In 
1 841  the  Indian  Government  authorized  gold  mohars  to  be 
received,  when  offered,  for  taxes.  In  December,  1852, 
however,  this  was  prohibited  for  fear  that  all  payments 
might  be  made  to  them  in  gold,  which  was  the  cheaper 
metal,  while  they  might  be  obliged  to  make  all,  payments 
in  silver,  which  was  the  only  legal  tender." 

The  above  illustrates  a  principle  which  all  econo- 
mists do,  and  the  people  ought  to,  understand, 
namely :  that  whatever  metal  receives  the  legal-ten- 
der quality  will  be  most  sought  after.  Whenever 
silver  has  been  favored  above  gold  in  this  respect,  it 
has  been  preferred  as  the  above  quotation  illustrates. 
But  both  are  used  more  or  less  in  the  settlement  of 
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balances  between  nations,  and  to  pay  interest  on 
foreign  bonds,  and  for  these  reasons,  if  for  none 
Other,  neither  should  enter  our  circulation  as 
money. 

WENDELL   PHILLIPS  AND   OTHERS  ON  A 
DOMESTIC   CURRENCY. 

The  following,  from  one  of  humanity's  ablest 
and  truest  friends,  is  to  the  point.  The  New  York 
Tribune,  February  lo,  1874,  quotes  Wendell  Phil- 
lips as  follows : 

"  A  debtor  nation  is  always  the  slave  of  its  creditors. 
Our  slavery  to  England  is  seen  in  the  threat  of  the  Bank  of 
England  to  swamp  Mr.  Boutwell's  syndicate  if  he  did  not 
conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  bank.  In  consequence  of  this 
dependence,  the  debtor  nation  should  separate  entirely  its 
national  currency  from  its  international  currency,  in  order 
to  save  its  own  system  from  foreign  interference.  I  pro- 
pose, therefore,  a  system  of  currency  for  home  use,  and 
another  entirely  distinct  for  use  between  ourselves  and 
foreign  nations." 

Mr.  John  Twells,  a  prominent  London  banker, 
was  before  a  parliamentary  committee,  to  answer 
questions  concerning  the  disaster  caused  by  the 
Bank  of  England,  in  1847.  He  was  questioned  and 
gave  answer  as  follows  : 

"  Q. — What  do  you  consider  the  advantage  of  an  in- 
convertible note,  over  a  convertible  note  payable  to  bearer 
on  demand  ? 

A. — It  would  prevent  a  drain  of  bullion  when  it  is  re- 
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quired  for  foreign  trade,  and  it  would  give  us  what  is  very- 
essential,  a  domestic  currency,  which  is  not  influenced  by 
any  foreign  transactions  whatever.  If  France  or  America 
want  gold,  it  ought  not  to  interfere  with  our  domestic  cur- 
rency. Our  merchants  and  all  our  trade  ought  not  to 
suffer  because  America  wants  gold. 

Q. — Do  you  think  that  the  currency  would  ever  run 
the  risk  of  being  depreciated  in  value,  that  is  to  say,  that 
inconvertible  five-pound  notes  would  not  exchange  for  five 
sovereigns  ? 

A. — I  do  not  know  as  compared  with  sovereigns: 
that,  I  think,  is  of  no  consequence  in  the  world.  We  want 
it  for  internal  commerce,  and  we  want  it  to  pay  the  gov- 
ernment our  taxes." 


The  above  are  scientific  and  common  sense  ar- 
guments, and  no  rational  mind  can  resist  them. 

I  ought  to  say  of  the  advocates  of  silver  coinage, 
that  they  do  not  pretend  that  silver  is  any  more  fit 
to  be  used  as  money  than  gold ;  but  that  a  free 
coinage  thereof,  will  lessen  to  some  extent  the  dis- 
proportion which  is  daily  growing  larger  between 
the  supply  of  metallic  money,  and  the  increase  in 
population  and  property  to  be  exchanged.  In  this 
they  are  right.  A  free  coinage  of  silver  could  not 
fail  to  benefit  the  people ;  and  a  restoration  of  the 
legal-tender  quality  to  silver  in  countries  which  took 
it  away  at  the  bidding  of  the  income  class,  would  do 
the  world  great  good. 

It  ought  also  to  be  understood  that  the  advo- 
cates of  silver  claim  that  the  two  metals  going  hand 
in  hand,  so  to  speak,  would  not  change  in  value  so 
much  or  so  suddenly  as  either  of  them  would  if  left 
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to  perform  single  handed  the  functions  of  money. 
In  this  they  are  also  right.  Two  fractious  horses 
cannot  jump  about  so  much  when  harnessed  to- 
gether, as  one  can  when  unincumbered  by  the 
other. 

But  gold  and  silver,  whether  bound  together  or 
otherwise,  are  altogether  too  skittish  and  uncertain 
for  a  medium  of  exchange  upon  the  stability  of 
which  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  world  so 
largely  depend. 

Professor  Jevons,  before  quoted,  speaks  as  fol- 
lows : 

"We  have  seen  that  this  is  the  weak  point  of  the 
precious  metals  in  their  use  as  money.  *  *  *  And  the 
writers  quoted  are  undoubtedly  right  in  urging  that  the 
affixing  of  such  a  scale  (the  money  scale)  to  any  material 
commodity  like  gold  and  silver,  must  result  in  something 
less  than  justice  in  deferred  payments,  through  the  depre- 
ciation or  appreciation  of  the  metals,  due  to  changes,  oc- 
curring in  the  meantime  in  production,  etc. 

"  That  the  wrong  done  to  one  or  the  other  party  to 
long  contracts  may  not  be  slight,  but  serious,  and  at  times 
even  ruinous,  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  are  familiar  with 
the  history  of  money  and  of  the  production  of  the  metals." 

If  we  study  the  statement  above  quoted,  and 
apply  the  same  principles  of  common  sense  and 
reason  that  we  are  accustomed  to  use  in  our  investi- 
gation of  other  questions,  we  cannot  but  see  the 
force  of  the  Professor's  logic.  It  would  be  no  more 
inconsistent  in  principle  to  affix  the  money  scale  to 
fox  skins,  than  to  affix  it  to  gold  and  silver.     The 
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Stability  of  our  currency,  prices  and  prosperity,  in 
one  case  would  depend  on  our  luck  in  catching 
foxes,  and  the  ability  of  speculators  to  raise  or 
lower  the  price  of  furs.  In  the  other  case,  it  all  de- 
pends upon  how  fortunate  we  are  in  finding  new 
mines,  and  the  success  of  the  bullion  brokers  in 
raising  and  lowering  the  value  of  the  products 
thereof 

DANGERS  ATTENDING  THE  USE  OF  METALLIC 

MONEY. 

The  following,  which  I  copy  from  "  Bryant  on 
Money,"  is  a  good  illustration  of  how  the  people 
must  suffer  if  the  attempt  is  made  to  retain  the 
precious  metals  in  the  country  for  any  purpose 
whatever.     Mr.  Bryant  speaks  as  follows : 

**  The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  testimony  of  James 
Morris  and  Henry  J.  Prescott,  governor  and  deputy 
governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  before  the  '  Secret  Com- 
mittee.' 

"  Is  there,  in  your  opinion,  any  mode  by  which  the 
tendency  to  an  efflux  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  conse- 
quent diminution  of  the  circulating  medium,  can  be  ar- 
rested, other  than  that  of  such  a  reduction  of  prices  of 
commodities  as  shall  lead  to  export,  and  such  a  rise  in  the 
value  of  money  as  is  indicated  by  a  rise  in  the  rate  of 
interest  ? 

"A. — No,  I  think  there  is  no  other  method." 

The  above  contains  an  appalling  truth,  namely, 
that  in  order  to  retain  the  precious  metals  in  the 
country  when  they  once  begin  to  flow  out,  the  price 
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of  the  people's  property  must  be  lowered  and  suffer- 
ing, destitution  and  hard  times  brought  upon  a 
nation  that  otherwise  might  be  prosperous  and 
happy. 

Bankers  are  not  insensible  to  the  danger  and  un- 
certainty attending  a  specie  basis  system,  as  the  fol- 
lowing will  show. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  is  a  distinguished  banker  in 
London.  He  has  published  a  work  on  money,  in 
which  he  says : 

"  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  system  of  converti- 
ble paper  currency  can  be  devised,  consistent  with  profits 
to  the  issuers,  which  is  not  exposed  in  extreme  cases  to  the 
danger  of  suspension  ;  and  when  this  danger  is  apprehended, 
all  attempts  will  fail  to  estimate  the  injury  which  the  coun- 
try suffers." 

It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  if  the  volume 
of  paper  is  larger  than  the  basis  upon  which  it  rests, 
it  cannot  be  safe  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  a  larger 
amount  can  be  redeemed  with  a  lesser ;  and  all  ex- 
perience in  banking  has  proved  that  this  cannot 
take  place  with  specie  any  more  than  it  can  with 
anything  else. 

In  a  speech  made  by  General  Logan,  from 
which  I  have  before  quoted,  he  said  that  there  had 
been  suspensions  of  specie  payments  by  the  Bank  of 
England  as  follows:  "  1788,  1793,  18 10,  18 19,  1826, 
1837,  1847,  1857,  1862." 

Whenever  the  people  have  attempted  to  ex- 
change  their   paper    money   for   specie,    they  have 
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not  succeeded,  and  from  scientific  reasons  which  I 
have  previously  explained,  all  future  attempts  must 
be  followed  with  the  same  results. 

Adam  Smith,  the  very  celebrated  writer  on 
political  economy,  in  speaking  of  the  precious  metals, 
says : 

"  Constantly  varying  in  their  own  value,  they  can 
never  be  made  an  accurate  measure  of  the  value  of  other 
commodities." 

I  think  the  following  from  that  distinguished 
writer  on  political  economy,  David  Ricardo,  is  ap- 
propriate here.     He  said : 

"  The  introduction  of  the  precious  metals  for  the  pur- 
poses of  money  may  with  truth  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  important  steps  towards  the  improvement  of  com- 
merce and  the  arts  of  civilized  life ;  but  it  is  no  less  true, 
that,  with  the  advance  of  knowledge  and  science,  we  dis- 
cover that  it  would  be  another  improvement  to  banish  them 
again  from  the  employment  to  which,  during  a  less  enlight- 
ened period,  they  have  been  so  advantageously  applied." 

Truly  gold  and  silver  have  been  an  improvement 
on  oxen,  axes,  bullets,  nails,  coon-skins,  etc.,  which 
once  served  as  money;  but,  as  I  have  before  said, 
their  changing  quantity,  fluctuating  value,  and  con- 
stant flitting  from  country  to  country,  has  kept  the 
world  alternating  between  good  and  hard  times, 
and  deprived  labor  of  all  assurance  of  permanent 
reward.  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  his  celebrated  ''  Es- 
say   on    Money"     (see    Franklin's    autobiography) 
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which  in  spite  of  money  kings,  called  into  existence 
the  best  currency  system  the  world  has  ever  known, 
said : 

"  Now  silver  and  gold  being  of  no  permanent  value, 
etc." 

Again,  while  speaking  of  the  practice  of  using 
gold  and  silver  for  money  in  former  times  and  the 
necessity  for  something  better,  Franklin  used  the 
following  language  : 

**  For  many  ages  those  parts  of  the  world  which  are 
engaged  in  commerce  have  fixed  upon  gold  and  silver  as 
the  chief  and  most  proper  material  for  this  medium,  they 
being  in  themselves  valuable  metals  for  their  fineness, 
beauty,  and  scarcity.  By  these,  particularly  by  silver,  it 
has  been  usual  to  value  all  things  else.  But  as  silver  itself 
is  of  no  certain  permanent  value,  being  worth  more  or  less 
according  to  its  scarcity  or  plenty,  therefore,  it  seems 
requisite  to  fix  upon  something  else  more  proper  to  be 
made  a  measure  of  values,  and  this  I  take  to  be  labor." 

Now  if,  with  all  the  terrible  experiences  of  the 
past,  and  the  lamentable  results  we  are  now  reap- 
ing, we  have  no  better  sense  than  to  continue  to 
tie  the  fortunes  of  our  glorious  country  to  com- 
modities like  gold  and  silver,  neither  of  which  have 
any  permanent  value  or  constant  abiding  place,  but 
are  really  wanderers  upon  the  earth  without  a  home 
anywhere,  we  deserve  to  remain  the  slaves  that  we 
are.  But,  believing  as  I  do,  that  the  growing  intel- 
ligence of  the  people  will  not  permit  it,  I  hopefully 
proceed  to  discuss  another  kind  of  circulating  me- 
dium,  that  will   stay  with  us  in  all  weathers,   and 
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give  to  industry  the  constant  encouragement  it  de- 
serves. 

THE     SUPERIORITY    OF    AN     IRREDEEMABLE 
PAPER    CURRENCY. 

I  believe  an  irredeemable  paper  currency  with 
the  volume  much  larger  than  we  now  have,  issued 
and  loaned  by  the  government  and  at  the  same 
time  made  a  full  legal  tender,  can  alone  bring  per- 
manent prosperity  to  our  people,  and  transmit  to 
our  descendants  our  institutions  unimpaired  and  un- 
stained with  blood. 

When  the  goldites  were  urging  specie  resump- 
tion, the  New  York  Tribune  of  December  15,  1873, 
reported  Wendell  Phillips  as  follows : 

"  We  have  the  best  currency  in  the  world.  God  for- 
bid that  we  should  ever  return  to  that  delusion  of  specie 
payments.  I  look  forward  to  a  currency  double  in  volume, 
resting  only  on  the  credit  of  the  government,  with  no 
check,  and  balance  of  commodity,  wheat  or  gold,  to  disturb 
the  natural  relations  of  its  volume." 

We  did  return  to  that  delusion  of  specie  pay- 
ments, and  we  know  the  results.  Now  I  hope  we 
are  prepared  to  discuss  the  merits  of  a  paper  money 
rationally  and  examine  its  history  fairly. 

FRENCH  ASSIGNATS. 
Whenever  we  have  undertaken  to  call  the  atten- 
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tion  of  the  people  to  the  subject  of  paper  currency, 
the  bullionists  and  their  organs  have  shouted  "  in- 
flation, French  assignats,  John  Law,  Continental 
money,  etc.,"  as  if  we  intended  to  issue  a  currency 
like  those,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case.  But  let 
us  see  what  kind  of  money  these  really  were. 

Judge  Warwick  Martin,  who  in  the  course  of  his 
life  had  been  banker.  District  Judge,  and  Member 
of  Congress,  wrote  a  book  containing  more  facts  of 
history  relating  to  money,  monetary  legislation, 
etc.,  than  any  book  yet  published.  On  pages,  125— 
6-7,  he  speaks  of  the  French  assignats  as  follows : 

**  These  assignats  were  issued  by  the  revolutionary 
government  of  France  in  1790,  and  after  that  time.  They 
were  not  based  upon  the  faith,  credit  or  revenue  of  the 
nation  as  our  legal  tenders  are,  but  upon  the  confiscated 
estates  of  priests  and  nobles.  These  estates  were  signed  or 
set  apart  by  the  government  as  security  for  circulating 
notes.  They  had  no  basis  but  these  lands.  *  *  A 
large  amount  of  the  money  was  counterfeited  by  the 
enemies  of  the  money  and  circulated  among  the  people.  It 
was  difficult  to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  counterfeit. 
The  revolutionary  government  was  becoming  divided,  and 
some  of  the  leaders  caused  others  to  be  put  to  death.  It 
was  apparent  to  all  thinking  minds  that  the  government 
must  soon  end,  and  that  the  estates  upon  which  the  money 
was  based  would,  it  was  supposed,  be  restored  to  those  from 
whom  they  had  been  taken,  and  that  the  money  would, 
therefore,  be  of  no  value.  These  considerations  caused  the 
money  to  fall  till  it  took  $18  to  pay  for  one  of  coin.  The 
impending  fall  of  the  government  caused  the  money  to  de- 
preciate still  more. 

(The  assignat  went  out  of  use  in  1795.) 

"  As  authority  for  these  facts,  we  refer  to  Vol.  2  of  the 
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America7i  Cyclopedia,  page  30,  and  to  the  French  History 
of  the  times,  which  we  think  is  a  Httle  colored  against  as- 
signats.      *  *      These  confiscated  estates  were  really  no 

security  at  all.  The  government  had  no  title  to  them,  and 
could  not  confer  one  upon  purchasers.  These  estates  had 
been  violently  taken  from  those  having  legal  titles  to  them, 
who  held  them  under  vested  rights.  Every  reflecting  man 
knew  that  as  soon  as  the  government  was  changed,  the 
most  of  the  estates  would  be  returned  to  their  rightful 
owners.  Who  could  expect  money,  based  upon  such  a 
foundation  to  remain  good  ?  *  *  This  money  was 
not  made  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts  due  the  nation 
or  individuals,  or  the  unit  of  value  and  the  money  of  ac- 
count in  home  transactions.  Instead  of  determining  the 
value  of  coin  by  legal-tender  treasury  notes,  coin  was  re- 
tained as  the  representation  of  value,  and  the  value  of  the 
notes  was  determined,  not  by  their  use,  but  by  the  coin. 
This  left  the  notes  at  the  mercy  of  the  coin  and  bullion 
brokers,  who  could  and  did  fix  their  value  as  they  saw 
proper.     *     *     * 

"  The  issue  of  45,578,000,000  francs,  or  $9,000,000,000, 
was  greatly  over  any  demands  of  home  trade  or  commerce. 
Had  the  paper  money  been  made  by  law  the  representative 
of  value  instead  of  coin,  the  effect  of  this  large  issue  would 
have  been  to  enhance  the  price  of  everything ;  but  as  the 
coin  was  the  representative  of  value,  the  increase  of  circu- 
lation reduced  the  value  of  paper  money,  though  the 
amount  of  coin  remained  the  same. 

**  Still  misled  by  the  coin  representative,  the  govern- 
ment instead  of  issuing  an  edict  that  the  paper  money 
should  be  received  at  its  nominal  value  for  all  debts  due 
the  nation,  and  enhancing  its  value  by  use.  issued  an  edict 
that  the  notes  should  be  received  at  what  they  would  bring 
in  coin,  which  thereafter  was  not  five  cents  in  the  dollar." 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the   French    assign ats 
lacked  every  essential  quality  of  money.   Like  notes 
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issued  on  a  specie  basis,  they  had  no  foundation  that 
could  be  relied  upon. 

The  government  was  promising  to  redeem  them 
in  land  which  it  did  not  rightfully  own,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  expected  to  give  a  lasting  title.  Then, 
too,  the  edict  of  this  unstable  government  was  that 
the  assignats  should  be  received  by  the  people,  not 
at  their  face  value,  but  for  what  they  would  bring 
in  specie.  Therefore  the  bullion  brokers  owning 
this  specie  could  fix  the  price  of  the  assignats  to  suit 
themselves.  Now  suppose  our  government  to  have 
taken  the  same  course  when  it  issued  greenbacks ; 
and  instead  of  saying  "  this  is  receivable  for  debt  at 
its  face  value,"  it  had  said,  "  This  note  is  receivable 
at  what  it  will  bring  in  Wall  Street?"  what  could  we 
have  done  with  such  a  money  ?  One  day  a  dollar 
might  pay  a  debt  of  sixty  cents,  and  the  next  not 
more  than  forty.  An  enormous  flood  of  money 
poured  into  circulation  by  an  irresponsible  govern- 
ment, and  depending  for  its  debt-paying  power  upon 
what  bullion  brokers  see  fit  to  call  it  worth  in  gold 
from  day  to  day,  must  soon  become  worthless. 
There  is  no  parallel  whatever  between  the  French 
assignats  and  a  full  legal-tender  money  issued  by  a 
responsible  government. 

JOHN  LAW  MONEY. 

As  regards  the  John  Law  money  so  often  refer- 
red to  by  goldites  as  a  visionary  scheme  which  they 
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pretend  that  the  advocates  of  a  paper  currency  in 
this  country  wish  to  imitate,  I  will  let  Senator  Logan 
speak.  II 

In  the  speech  before  quoted  from,  while  Mr.  || 
Logan  was  advocating  the  enlarging  of  our  volume 
of  money  with  legal-tender  treasury  notes,  the 
goldites  of  course  assailed  his  theory  savagely.  He 
had  just  been  showing  up  the  ridiculous  failure  of  a 
specie  basis  scheme  in  Scotland,  when  Mr.  Cameron 
of  Pennsylvania,  interrupted  him  and  said,  "  I  wish 
to  remind  the  Senator  that  there  was  another 
Scotchman,  John  Law,  who  got  up  the  Mississippi 
scheme."     Mr.  Logan  replied  as  follows  : 

"  I  will  call  attention  to  that.  I  want  to  say  that  after- 
wards I  will  give  the  Senator  from  Missouri  bubbles  enough 
that  have  burst  in  other  countries  besides  this,  where  people 
have  been  injured,  if  the  Senate  has  patience  to  listen  to 
me.  I  wish  to  say  that  his  whole  theory  of  speculation  on 
account  of  our  currency  is  on  a  false  basis,  and  is  as  fal- 
lacious as  anything  can  be.  There  was  another  speculation 
called  the  Mississippi  Scheme,  gotten  up  by  a  man  by  the 
name  of  John  Law,  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1671. 
His  father  was  a  noted  goldsmith  and  banker.  The  young 
man  possessing  a  prepossessing  appearance,  and  excellent 
education,  became  a  great  schemer.  In  1694  this  man  — 
he  is  the  same  John  Law  to  whom  my  friend  from  Missouri 
refers  —  having  gotten  into  a  quarrel  in  England  and  killed 
his  antagonist,  was  cast  into  prison  for  murder,  where  he 
remained  for  five  years,  but  was  afterwards  pardoned  out 
and  went  to  France.  Here  he  induced  the  people  to  be- 
lieve that  he  had  a  theory  of  finance  which  would  make 
that  country  rich,  and  finally  obtained  authority  from  those 
in  power  to  test  his  theory.  This  he  did  by  starting  a  bank, 
not  based  upon  the  faith  and  wealth  of  the  government  as 
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we  propose,  but  based  upon  gold  after  the  manner  which 
you  who  favor  specie  payment  now  propose ;  and  to  make 
it  more  secure  he  required  that  the  gold  with  which  the 
paper  was  to  be  redeemed  must  be  of  the  same  fineness 
and  quality  of  that  existing  when  the  paper  was  issued  so 
as  to  prevent  alloy  and  insure  redemption  in  pure  gold. 
The  matter  was  under  the  direction  of  the  French  govern- 
ment and  Law  was  made  the  principle  director  of  the  bank, 
which  was  also  a  government  institution.  Thus  the  scheme 
was  started  and  prospered  for  a  little  while.  He  then  at- 
tached to  it  what  was  called  the  Mississippi  scheme,  named 
after  the  Mississippi  River,  which  flowed  through  the  lands 
then  owned  by  France,  upon  which  stocks  were  issued, 
which  stocks  were  made  a  part  of  the  assets  of  the  bank 
controlled  by  Law.  The  issue  of  money  went  on  until  it 
was  so  far  in  excess  of  the  basis,  that  there  was  no  power 
of  redemption.  When  the  day  for  redemption  came  the 
bills  were  presented  in  such  amounts  that  the  supply  of 
gold,  which  was  the  only  basis,  was  wholly  inadequate,  and 
there  being  no  security  of  any  value,  the  bubble  burst  and 
the  great  financial  scheme  of  John  Law,  a  true  advocate  of 
specie  payment,  went  to  naught,  and  he  went  forth  a  vaga- 
bond to  wander  over  the  earth. 

**  Such  is  the  history  of  another  of  the  schemes  of  money 
based  upon  gold  that  was  not  caused  by  an  irredeemable 
paper  currency  that  the  Senator  speaks  about,  but  by  the 
very  kind  of  banking  that  he  himself  has  been  in  favor  of; 
and  he  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact,  and  accuses  every 
Senator  who  is  in  favor  of  an  increase  of  the  currency,  of 
attempting  to  establish  a  John  Law  scheme  in  this  coun- 
try." 

No  words  of  mine  can  better  illustrate  than  Sen- 
ator Logan  has  here  done,  the  duplicity  and  even 
false  Statements  indulged  in  by  those  advocates  of  a 
specie  basis  system,  in  order  to  blind  the  people  in 
regard  to  the  true  history  of  paper  money. 
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CONTINENTAL  MONEY. 

As  to  the  Continental  Money,  it  was  very 
the  assignats  and  John  Law  money.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  issued  made  it  impos- 
sible to  give  the  country  a  uniform  and  stable  cur- 
rency. The  first  six  millions  were  issued  before 
the  colonies  had  avowed  their  intention  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  mother  country,  and  most  of 
the  balance  long  before  Great  Britain  had  acknowl- 
edged our  independence.  In  other  words,  the  Con- 
tinental Money  was  issued  while  we  were  yet  rebels 
against  our  government  (Great  Britain). 

Our  existence  as  an  independent  nation  had  not 
been  acknowledged  by  any  government  on  earth. 
Congress  had  no  specific  authority,  not  even  from 
our  own  colonies,  to  levy  and  collect  taxes  to  pay 
for  anything  or  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  any  con- 
tract. All  such  authority,  so  far  as  any  resided 
among  us  anywhere,  was  left  with  each  colony  to 
exercise  for  itself 

So  far  as  it  related  to  all  the  colonies  Congress 
was  little  more  than  an  advisor.  Some  of  them 
heeded  its  council  while  others  did  not.  Who  could 
tell  whether  money  paid  out  by  such  authority  as 
the  Continental  Congress  then  had,  would  ever  be 
received  in  payment  of  taxes  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose? 

Then   too,   this   Continental    money  was   made 
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payable  in  Spanish  mill  dollars  (specie)  which  the 
people  knew  could  not  be  reached  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  redeem  the  amount  of  paper  issued.  What 
more  is  needed  to  render  paper  money  valueless 
sooner  or  later  than  the  promise  to  redeem  it  in 
that  which  never  was,  and  never  will  be  found 
when  it  is  wanted. 

Judge  Warwick  Martin,  in  his  "  Money  of  Na- 
tions" before  quoted,  pages  1 20-1-2-3-4-5,  speaks, 
of  the  Continental  money  as  follows : 

"  The  opponents  of  the  legal-tender  treasury  notes  of 
the  United  States  refer  us  to  the  partial  failure  of  the  Con- 
tinental money  as  conclusive  evidence  that  Treasury  notes 
of  our  Government  must  fail.  Our  authority  for  what  we 
say  upon  the  subject  is  the  Journal  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, to  the  pages  of  which  we  refer. 

THE  ACT  OF  JUNE  25,  1775,  (VOL.  I.,  p.  126). 
— This  act  was  passed  more  than  one  year  before  indepen- 
dence was  declared.  It  authorized  the  issue  of  $2,000,000 
of  notes,  which  read  as  follows:  'This  note  entitles  the 
bearer  to  receive  —  Spanish  mill  dollars  or  the  value  thereof 
in  gold  or  silver,  according  to  the  resolution  of  Congress  of 
the  lOthofMay,  1775.'     *     #     * 

THE  ACT  OF  JULY  25,  1775,  (VOL.  I,  p.  177).— * 
This  act  provides  for  the  issue  of  another  $1,000,000  of 
these  notes.  The  act  of  December  26,  1775,  also  provides 
for  the  issue  of  $3,000,000  more  of  said  notes,  (vol.  I.,  p. 
304)  making  $6,000,000  issued  before  Independenc'e  Day. 
*  *  *  The  amount  to  be  redeemed  by  each 
colony  was  to  be  in  proportion  to  population.  *  *  * 
The  bills  were  not  to  be  redeemed  by  the  States  united  as 
a  nation,  but  by  the  States  in  their  individual  capacity  — 
each  State  acting  for  itself  (Vol.  I,  p.  180.)  *  *  ♦ 
The  treasurers  of  the  colonies  were  required  to  receive  the 
bills  for  taxes  imposed  to  take  them  up,  but  not  for  any 
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other  taxes.  *  *  *  On  the  28th  of  December,  1779, 
Congress  took  notice  of  a  report  then  in  circulation,  to  the 
effect  that  Congress  never  intended  to  redeem  the  notes. 
Congress  pronounced  this  an  unfounded  charge,  which  did 
them  great  injustice,  and  greatly  injured  the  bills  in  the  es- 
timation of  the  people.  They  passed  an  act  pledging  the 
faith  of  the  United  Colonies  for  the  payment  of  these 
bills.     *     *     * 

On  December  31,  1779,  Congress  ordered  that  the 
$15,000,000  due  from  the  colonies  be  paid,  and  that  eigh- 
teen years  be  granted  them  instead  of  four,  (as  previously 
provided,)  in  which  to  make  the  balance  of  the  payments, 
and  that  the  amount  of  each  annual  payment  be  limited  to 
$6,000,000  commencing  in  1780.     (Vol.  4,  p.  745.) 

About  $200,000,000  of  this  money  were  issued.   *  *  * 

The  power  delegated  to  Congress  by  the  States  ex- 
tended only  to  soliciting  and  demanding  a  restoration  of 
rights,  and  to  prepare  for  war,  if  need  be.  Congress  was 
little  more  than  an  advisory  council  to  the  States.  They 
possessed  no  power  to  impose  and  collect  taxes  or  duties, 
and  did  not  attempt  it.  They  enacted  that  the  States 
should  impose  taxes  and  collect  them  ;  but  the  States  could 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  Congress  in  this  behalf,  or  ne- 
glect to  do  so,  and  some  of  them  did  the  latter. 

The  bills  of  credit  entitled  by  Congress  were  not  made 
legal  tender  in  payment  of  private  debts,  and  were  not 
made  receivable  for  debts  due  Congress  or  the  colonies. 
Congress  had  no  debts  due  them.  They  collected  no  du- 
ties or  imports  or  internal  revenue.  These  impositions  and 
collections  were  confined  to  the  States.  To  Congress  it 
was  all  outgo  and  no  income.  They  made  their  own  money 
and  paid  it  out  to  equip  and  sustain  the  army  and  to  sup- 
port a  limited  civil  service.  #  *  *  Xhe  fact  that  the 
printing  of  the  notes  was,  of  necessity,  poorly  done,  caused 
them  to  be  counterfeited  in  large  quantities,  so  that  few 
persons  could  know  the  good  notes  from  the  counterfeits. 
The  people  feared  to  receive  them.  The  counterfeiting 
was  a  trick  of  the  enemy  to  destroy  the  money.     *     *     * 

Had  this  money  been  both  issued  and  redeemable  by 
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the  nation  or  Government;  had  the  Government  possessed 
the  power  to  impose  duties  on  imports  and  internal  taxes, 
and  to  collect  them ;  had  the  bills  been  made,  by  the  act 
creating  them,  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  private  debts 
and  receivable  for  debts  due  the  nation  and  individuals, 
with  power  in  the  General  Government  to  make  its  au- 
thority respected  ;  had  nothing  been  said  in  the  law  or 
in  the  notes  about  paying  in  specie,  as  was  done  in 
the  issue  of  our  Treasury  notes,  and  no  provision  for  the 
States  to  redeem  them  in  coin,  which  they  failed  to  do,  not 
more  than  $50,000,000  need  to  have  been  issued.  The 
money  paid  out  would  have  returned  to  the  Treasury  for 
taxes  and  duties,  and  could  have  been  repaid  out.  This 
would  have  obviated  the  necessity  for  issuing  three-fourths 
of  the  bills  issued,  and  kept  those  out  at  par,  or  nearly  so, 
with  coin.  But  whether  par  with  coin  or  not,  they  would 
have  been  a  sure,  sound  and  safe  circulation,  with  which 
the  loyal  people  would  have  been  satisfied.  *  *  *  At 
all  times,  when  debts  were  to  paid  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, it  was  necessary  to  issue  new  money,  instead  of  pay- 
ing therefor  that  which  had  been  received  into  the  Treasury 
for  taxes  and  duties,  or  in  exchange  for  interest,  certificates 
and  bonds.  The  circulation  therefore,  increased  to  four 
times  the  wants  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  became  for 
this  and  other  reasons  assigned,  depreciated.  But  depreci- 
ated and  imperfect  as  this  money  was,  it  enabled  our 
fathers  to  achieve  their  and,  —  our  Independence.  But  for 
the  Continental  money  the  Revolution  would  have  been  a 
failure.  *  *  *  y[^  Calhoun,  in  few  words,  expresses 
the  difference  between  Continental  money  and  United 
States  Treasury  Notes.  He  says  the  former  was  a  promise 
to  pay  without  revenue,  but  the  latter  is  a  promise  to  re- 
ceive for  revenue,  with  an  abundance  of  revenue  to  re- 
ceive." 

There  were  other  acts  under  which  the  Conti- 
nental money  was  issued  and  manipulated,  but  the 
foregoing  contains  the  material  facts  concerning  that 
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much  talked-of  money.  It  was  what  is  called 
specie  basis  money.  The  government  promised  t^ 
redeem,  or  rather  promised  to  have  the  States  n 
deem  it  in  specie,  which  of  course  could  not  be 
done.  But  had  the  Continental  money  been  a  full 
legal  tender  without  any  promise  of  redemption, 
without  some  provision  to  tax  it  back  into  the 
Treasury,  it  would  have  depreciated,  from  the  fact 
that  the  Treasury  kept  paying  it  out  until  the  volume 
was  far  in  excess  of  the  demands  of  trade. 

If  the  country  contained  mountains  of  gold  and 
our  Government  should  stamp  and  pay  out  and  get 
none  back  until  the  people  had  five  times  as  much 
as  there  was  any  use  for,  of  course  gold  would  de- 
preciate. The  value  of  a  thing  depends  upon  the 
demand  for  use.  Nothing  is  valuable  unless  there 
is  some  use  for  it. 

To  close  the  argument  on  the  subject  of  the 
Continental  money.  I  will  adopt  the  following 
from  Judge  Martin,  page  124,  as  my  own.  He 
says : 

"  We  confess  to  a  want  of  admiration  of  those  states- 
men who  compare  the  United  States  of  America  in  1880 
with  the  Continental  government  of  1775  and  1776,  and 
the  paper  issues  of  the  Continental  Congress,  with  those  of 
the  United  States  at  this  time ;  and  insist  that  because  the 
former  money  was  a  partial  failure  the  latter  must  of  neces- 
sity be.  We  have  little  or  no  confidence  in  the  honesty  or 
patriotism  of  the  hired  authors  who  now,  at  the  bidding  of 
Wall  Street,  point  to  the  example  of  the  Continental  Gov- 
ernment as  a  warning  to  the  greatest  nation  on  earth,  not 
to  issue  paper  money." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE    ADVANTAGES    OF    A    PAPER    CURRENCY. 

A  PAPER  currency,  independent  of  and  having  no 
reference  whatever  to  specie,  would  naturally  com- 
mend itself  to  thinking  minds,  regardless  of  what 
economists  might  say  ;  were  it  not  that  goldites  have 
been  so  successful  in  inculcating  the  foolish  theory  that 
paper -money  cannot  be  safe  without  (as  if  it  could 
with)  a  specie  basis.  The  effect  of  this  wrong  teach- 
ing has  been  to  make  those  not  familiar  with  finan- 
cial history  and  the  true  science  of  money  believe 
that  none  but  fanatics  and  wild  dreamers  ever 
thought  that  paper  money  could  circulate  unless  it 
were  based  upon  specie. 

The  following,  from  Professor  McCulloch,  before 
quoted,  will  be  appropriate  here.      He  said  : 

"  It  had  been  supposed,  previous  to  the  suspension  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  in  1797,  that  bank-notes  would  not 
circulate  unless  they  were  convertible  into  cash ;  but  the 
event  showed,  conformable  to  principles  that  have  since 
been  fully  explained,  that  this  was  not  really  the  case. 
*  *  *  Though  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England 
were  not  publicly  declared  to  be  a  legal  tender,  they  were 
rendered  so  in  practice  by  being  received  as  cash  in  all 
transactions  on  account  of  the  government  and  of  the  vast 
majority  of  individuals.  For  the  first  three  years  after  the 
suspension  they  actually  bore  a  premium  in  gold." 
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From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  up  to  ninety  years 
ago  it  had  been  believed  in  England  that  paper 
money  would  not  circulate  unless  it  were  convertible 
into  specie.  But  actual  experience  after  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Bank  of  England  not  only  proved  the 
contrary,  but  proved  its  superiority  over  specie, 
since  the  inconvertible  paper  was  worth  more  than 
its  face  value  in  gold,  as  stated  in  the  above  quo- 
tation. Notice  also  the  statement  made  by  the 
eminent  economist  last  quoted,  that  this  irredeema- 
ble paper  money  circulated  conformable  to  principles 
which  have  since  been  fully  explained. 

The  following  from  Bonamy  Price,  Professor  of 
Political  Economy,  at  Oxford,  will  help  to  explain 
what  these  principles  are.     He  says  : 


'*  Experience  has  proved  that  it  (inconvertible  paper 
money)  need  not  suffer  any  depreciation  in  value.  *  *  * 
The  public  has  a  certain  definite  want  for  notes  to  use  in 
the  daily  operation  of  buying  and  selling.  It  is  plain  that 
the  prohibition  to  pay  the  notes  can  make  no  difference  in 
the  extent  of  the  use  that  exists  for  them  ;  so  far  as  this 
reaches,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  notes  will  or  will  not 
be  paid  on  demand." 

There  is  a  proposition  contained  in  this  quotation 
which,  if  the  business  world  could  be  made  to  un- 
derstand its  full  meaning,  would  give  humanity  such 
a  bound  upward  as  history  has  never  yet  recorded 
as  resulting  from  the  discovery  of  any  one  principle 
in  nature.  The  proposition,  stated  in  plain  English, 
is  this :  The  fact  that  the  public  has  a  certain  definite 
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want  for  money,  makes  it  immaterial  whether  this 
money  is  to  be  redeemed  in  any  one  particular  com- 
modity like  gold  or  not,  it  will  retain  its  full  value 
just  the  same.  This  fact  arises  from  a  law  as  natural 
and  certain  in  its  action  as  that  which  holds  planets 
in  their  orbits.  I  refer  to  the  law  of  use  which  gives 
value  to  everything. 

Nothing  can  be  said  to  have  value  until  it  is 
wanted,  and  when  it  is  wanted,  then  its  value  varies 
with  the  intensity  of  that  want. 

Civilized  nations  cannot  exist  and  remain  civil- 
ized without  money ;  they  must  have  it  as  the  writer 
last  quoted  has  said,  to  use  in  the  daily  operation  of 
buying  and  selling.  This  want  gives  value  to  money 
as  a  medium  of  exchange,  just  as  the  want  for  some- 
thing beautiful  and  non-corrosive  to  use  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  rings,  watch  cases,  etc.,  gives  value  to 
gold.  In  other  words,  the  value  of  paper  money 
arises  from  the  same  general  cause  as  that  of  gold, 
namely  :  demand  for  use. 

But  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  dollar,  as  a  unit  of 
value  or  medium  of  exchange,  is  not  only  distinct 
frorn,  but  it  is  infinitely  greater  than,  the  commercial 
value  of  the  gold  upon  which  that  dollar  may  be 
stamped.  The  real  value  of  a  thing  lies  in  its  power 
to  administer  to  the  wants  of  human  beings,  and  to 
advance  them  in  the  line  of  a  higher  and  more  com- 
fortable existence.  When  this  is  understood  we 
shall  have  a  clearer  conception  of  intrinsic  value 
than  we  now  have. 
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The  intrinsic  value  of  steel,  pound  for  pouna,  is 
vastly  greater  than  that  of  gold.  One  thousand 
tons  of  steel  made  into  axes,  lancets,  saws,  drills, 
chisels,  etc.,  is  of  more  value  to  mankind,  and  will 
do  more  to  increase  their  comfort  and  happiness, 
than  all  the  gold  ever  dug  from  the  earth.  Some 
economists  have  claimed  that  the  value  of  money 
may  be  approximated  by  the  amount  of  labor  it 
saves  in  making  the  exchanges.  But  how  can  this 
be  done  ?  Two  cents  invested  in  a  postage  stamp 
will  carry  a  letter  from  Vermont  to  Oregon.  If  the 
value  of  money  is  to  be  computed  by  the  amount  of 
labor  saved  by  its  use,  then  the  difference  in  the 
labor  it  would  require  for  a  man  to  carry  news  from 
Vermont  to  Oregon,  and  that  required  to  earn,  pur- 
chase, and  apply  the  stamp  to  the  letter,  represents 
something  near  the  amount  of  saving  to  an  indi- 
vidual resulting  from  two  cents  in  money. 

But  this  only  represents  the  value  of  two  cents 
in  the  economy  of  time  and  labor.  Now,  when  we 
go  beyond  a  cold  calculation  like  this,  and  consider 
what  may  be  the  effect  of  these  two  cents  upon  civ- 
ilization by  speeding  light  into  the  dark  corners  of 
the  earth,  and  diffusing  knowledge  and  happiness 
among  us,  we  discover  the  intrinsic  value  of  money 
to  be  utterly  incalculable. 

How  shallow  the  pretence  that  the  value  of 
money  arises  from  the  commercial  value  of  the  ma- 
terial upon  which  it  may  be  stamped,  or  the  trifling 
amount  of  bullion  pledged  for  its  redemption. 
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The  nature  of  the  value  of  a  circulating  medium 
makes  it  so  vital  to  individuals  and  nations,  that  it 
becomes  necessary  for  governments  to  state  what 
shall  constitute  the  units  of  that  value  as  dollars, 
dimes,  etc.  When  this  has  been  done,  nothing  can 
be  added  to,  or  taken  from,  except  by  authority  of 
law.  If  the  dollar  stamp  were  to  be  placed  upon  a  ton 
of  pure  gold,  whatever  it  might  be  worth  in  the  bul- 
lion market,  as  money  it  would  be  worth  only  one 
dollar.  To  illustrate:  In  1792  our  government 
placed  its  ten  dollar  stamp  upon  270  grains  of  gold 
and  called  it  an  eagle ;  in  1834  it  placed  its  ten  dol- 
lar stamp  upon  258  grains  (twelve  grains  less),  and 
called  that  an  eagle.  In  1 792  the  government  placed 
its  five  dollar  stamp  upon  135  grains  of  gold;  in 
1834  it  placed  it  on  129  grains  (six  grains  less). 
Here  was  a  great  change  in  the  commercial  value  of 
the  material  upon  which  the  government  placed  its 
five  and  ten  dollar  stamps,  but  the  money  value  re- 
mained unchanged. 

The  thing  we  call  our  trade  dollar  contains  420 
grains  of  silver,  but  it  is  not  a  dollar,  because  the 
government  has  not  made  it  a  legal  tender  for  debt. 
Our  standard  dollar  contains  41 2  >^,  or  "jyi  grains 
less  than  the  so  called  trade  dollar,  but  it  is  money, 
the  government  having  made  it  a  legal  tender.  This 
standard  dollar  containing  7  %  grains  less  silver  will 
exchange  for  nearly  20  per  cent,  more  of  any  com- 
modity in  our  markets  than  the  trade  dollar. 

Why  is  this  ?     What  causes  the  thing  containing 
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the  most  silver  to  purchase  less,  and  the  one  con- 
taining less  silver  to  purchase  more  ?  There  is  but 
one  answer,  and  it  is  plain  and  simple.  The  govern- 
ment has  put  its  fiat  upon  about  80  cents  worth  of 
silver  and  fixed  its  money  value  twenty  cents  above 
its  bullion  value.  Now,  any  one  capable  of  think- 
ing once,  can  see  that  the  same  power  that  placed 
its  dollar  stamp  upon  eighty  cents  worth  of  silver 
bullion,  can  stamp  the  same  money  value  upon  ten 
cents  worth  of  bullion,  or  upon  one  cent's  worth,  or 
upon  any  other  commodity  or  thing  capable  of  re- 
ceiving the  stamp.  Our  own  experience  with  coin- 
ing and  circulating  money,  shows  that  the  commer- 
cial value  of  the  material  upon  which  money  is 
stamped,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  its  money 
value.  Judge  Tiffany,  before  quoted,  in  his  "  Treatise 
on  Constitutional  Law,"  speaks  upon  this  subject  as 
follows : 

"  As  a  medium  of  exchange,  or  as  a  means  to  an  end, 
it,  (money)  has  no  value  but  the  sovereign  will  recorded 
upon  its  face  and,  in  respect  to  its  use,  its  value  is  as  un- 
changeable as  the  authority"  that  created  it.  *  *  *  Its 
value  being  fixed  by  the  will  of  the  government,  and  not  by 
the  intrinsic  quality  of  that  upon  which  it  is  impressed." 

When  the  people  come  to  clearly  understand 
that  money  value  is  one  thing,  and  commercial 
value  another,  they  will  at  once  see  the  folly  of 
placing  the  money  stamp  upon  anything  valuable  as 
a  commodity. 
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Professor  Jevons,  before  quoted,  writes  as  fol- 
lows : 

**  There  is  plenty  evidence  to  prove  that  inconvertible 
paper  money,  if  carefully  limited  in  quantity,  can  retain  its 
full  value.  But  there  is  abundance  of  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  value  of  gold  has  undergone  extensive  changes. 
Between  1798  and  1809  it  fell  forty-six  per  cent,  as  I  have 
shown  in  a  paper  on  variation  in  prices  since  1782;  from 
1809  to  1849  it  rose  in  value  145  per  cent." 

It  requires  no  argument  to  prove  that  the  affix- 
ing of  the  money  stamp  to  a  commodity  so  valuable, 
so  changeable,  so  limited  in  quantity,  and  so  con- 
stantly disturbed  by  demands  for  use  in  other  fields 
as  gold  is,  must  result  in  constantly  recurring  busi- 
ness disasters,  and  frequent  suffering  among  the 
people.  It  must  be  clear  to  those  who  will  examine 
the  subject,  that  the  very  qualities  that  make  gold 
valuable  for  other  purpose,  must  necessarily  render 
it  unfit  for  money.  Now  the  fact  that  paper  lacks 
these  qualities,  and  at  the  same  time  can  receive  the 
money  stamp  just  as  well,  is  a  scientific  reason  why 
it  should  be  used  for  that  purpose.  The  supply  of 
paper  is  so  abundant  that  the  small  quantity  re- 
quired for  a  circulating  medium  is  not  sufficiently 
valuable  to  make  it  an  object  to  take  it  out  of  cir- 
culation to  use  for  purposes  other  than  that  of  money. 

Having  given  what  I  believe  to  be  scientific 
reasons  f^r  an  irredeemable  paper  currency,  let  us 
see  if  history  and  experience  warrant  the  conclusion 
at  which  I  have  arrived. 
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The  American  Cyclopedia^  before  quoted,  con- 
tains the  following: 


"  Aristotle  says  of  it  (money)  that  it  exists  not  by  na- 
ture but  by  law.  How  true  is  this  doctrine  or  at  least, 
how  patent  is  the  law,  under  a  civilized  government,  in  im- 
parting the  quality  of  acceptability  for  the  payment  of  debt 
and  the  purchase  of  commodities  to  that  which  it  recog- 
nizes as  money,  is  clearly  proved  by  the  operations  of  the 
Bank  of  Venice  during  several  centuries,  throughout  which 
time  its  deposits,  which  were  never  payable,  but  only  trans- 
ferable on  the  books  of  the  bank,  were  at  a  premium  over 
coins  because  they  were  the  standard  of  payment  furnished 
by  the  trade  and  used  for  all  large  transactions.  Indeed, 
this  bank  money  was  that  which  established  the  money  of 
account  and  in  which  the  value  of  all  coins  was  expressed. 
The  money  of  account  of  the  Bank  of  Venice,  undisturbed 
for  five  hundred  years,  had  no  coins  to  correspond  with  it, 
and  the  value  of  all  coins  were  expressed  in  it." 

Can  the  goldites  produce  any  such  history  as 
the  above,  in  favor  of  their  system  of  money  ?  Here 
was  an  irredeemable  paper  currency  continuing  to 
circulate  for  more  than  five  hundred  years.  And 
what  is  scarcely  less  important,  we  find  no  record  of 
financial  disaster,  such  as  occur  every  few  years 
under  an  exclusive  specie  system,  or  where  paper 
circulation  rests  upon  specie.  Under  this  Venetian 
system  of  currency  the  value  of  paper  money  was 
not  measured  by  specie,  but  the  value  of  specie  was 
measured  by  paper  money.  And  history  records 
the  fact  that  this  irredeemable  paper  money  bore  a 
premium  over  gold,  sometimes  as  high  as  thirty  per 
cent.     This    fact   proves    that   irredeemable   paper 
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money  can  possess  value  not  only  above  that  based 
on  specie,  but  even  above  specie  itself.  When  Na- 
poleon conquered  Venice,  her  system  of  money,  as 
well  as  her  liberties,  fell.  Here,  me  thinks,  I  hear 
the  friends  of  specie  say,  well,  if  the  Venetians  had 
been  using  specie  for  money  when  their  government 
fell,  they  would  have  had  something  left  that  would 
have  brought  a  price  in  the  bullion  markets  of  the 
world.  This  reasoning  they  will  apply  to  our  case, 
should  our  own  government  go  down.  Be  it  so, 
what  opportunity  would  the  masses  have  to  get 
specie  under  such  circumstances.  Whenever  there 
is  danger,  even  while  it  is  yet  afar  off,  specie  takes 
wings  and  the  rich  hoard  it  until  there  is  none  left 
for  the  people  at  large.  When  or  where  have  the 
masses  been  able  to  get  hold  of  the  precious  metals 
in  time  of  war,  or  financial  panic  ? 

THE    EFFECTS   OF   AN  IRREDEEMABLE  PAPER 
MONEY  UPON    EUROPE. 

A  report  on   currency   made   to  the   House  of 
Representatives,  of  the  United  States,  February  24, 
1820,   by  William  H.  Crawford,   then   Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  (see  page  525)  contains  the  following: 

"  For  a  centuijy  past  the  currency  of  those  states, 
(meaning  several  of  the  countries  of  Europe),  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  employment  of  paper  founded,  it 
is  true,  originally  upon  a  metallic  basis.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  this  paper  has  ceased  to  be  convertible  into 
specie ;  and  as  no  systematic  effort  has  been  made  to  pre- 
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vent  excessive  issues,  it  has  become  redundant,  and  conse- 
quently depreciated.  Notwithstanding  this  depreciation, 
the  productions  of  those  countries,  it  is  beUeved,  have  more 
rapidly  increased  than  those  of  countries  where  a  metaUic 
currency  has  been  preserved." 

The  remark  contained  in  the  report  above 
quoted,  that  the  paper  currency  of  the  countries  al- 
luded to  had  become  redundant  is  what  might  be 
expected,  for  goldites  influenced  most  financial  re- 
ports, then  as  they  do  now.  Hence,  any  volume  of 
paper  money  not  within  the  control  of  money  kings 
would  be  called  redundant  by  them,  or  by  those 
acting  in  their  interest.  But  the  admissions  con- 
tained in  the  report  are  none  the  less  valuable  for 
having  come  from  a  hard-money  source.  Notice 
them.  For  twenty  years  prior  to  1820  the  countries 
referred  to  had  been  using  an  irredeemable  paper 
currency  and  had  prospered  better  than  the  coun- 
tries that  had  remained  on  a  specie  basis.  The 
Secretary  states  the  opinion  of  some  of  our  finan- 
ciers at  that  time  as  follows : 

"  The  first  efforts  that  are  seriously  made  by  those 
states  to  return  to  a  metallic  currency  will  be  the  repression 
of  enterprise  of  every  description  among  themselves.  It 
will  be  foreseen  that  the  currency  must  depreciate,  and  that 
all  other  articles  must  depreciate  in  value.  *  *  * 
While  the  appreciation  of  the  currency  is  perceptibly  ad- 
vancing, the  manufacturer  will  not  hazard  his  capital  in 
producing  articles  the  price  of  which  is  rapidly  declining; 
the  merchant  will  abstain  from  purchasing  under  the  ap- 
prehension of  a  further  reduction  of  price.  *  *  » 
Under  such  circumstances  loans  will  not  be  required  ex- 
cept to  meet  debts  of  immediate  urgency." 
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From  this  the  reader  will  observe,  that  some 
of  our  financiers  understood,  even  as  far  back  as 
1820,  the  terrible  results  that  must  follow  a  change 
from  an  inconvertible  paper  money  to  a  currency 
resting  on  specie.  The  volume  of  money  must  be 
shrunk,  prices  must  fall,  and  business  stagnate. 
Merchants  "  will  abstain  from  purchasing,  fearing  a 
still  further  reduction  of  prices.  The  manufacturer 
will  not  hazard  his  capital  in  producing  articles  the 
price  of  which  is  rapidly  declining ;  loans  will  not 
be  required  except  to  meet  debts  of  immediate  ur- 
gency." Consequently,  money  will  lie  idle  in  the 
banks,  and  I  might  add  that  by  this  time  the  press, 
under  the  control  of  goldites,  will  have  the  suffering 
people  ranting  about  overproduction,  machinery, 
and  overcrowded  labor  markets,  and  at  the  same 
time  believing  the  foolish  story  of  bullionists  that 
there  is  so  much  money  in  the  country  that  it  can- 
not be  used  in  business. 

At  the  time  of  the  above  mentioned  report  to  the 
American  Congress,  efforts  ^^iere  being  made,  in  the 
countries  that  had  become  prosperous  with  a  paper 
currency,  to  return  to  the  specie  basis  system. 
Many  merchants  and  others,  who  knew  enough  of 
the  science  of  money,  its  relations  to  business  and 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  masses,  petitioned 
against  it.  Allison's  "Europe,"  Vol.  V.,  pages  112, 
1 1 3,  contains  the  following  extract  from  one  of  the 
petitions : 
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"  Your  petitioners  have  reason  to  apprehend  that  meas- 
ures are  in  contemplation  with  reference  to  the  resumption 
of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England,  which,  in  the 
humble  opinion  of  your  petitioners,  will  tend  to  a  forced, 
precipitate,  and  highly  injurious  contraction  of  the  currency 
of  the  country.  That  the  consequences  of  such  a  contrac- 
tion will  be,  as  your  petitioners  humbly  conceive,  to  add  ta 
the  burden  of  the  public  debt,  greatly  to  increase  the  pres- 
sure of  taxes,  to  lower  the  value  of  all  landed  or  commercial 
property,  seriously  to  affect  and  embarrass  both  public  and 
private  credit,  to  embarrass  and  reduce  all  the  operations 
of  agriculture,  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  to  throw 
out  of  employment  (as  in  the  calamitous  year  1816)  a  great 
proportion  of  the  industrious  and  laboring  classes  of  the 
community." 


This  was  a  strong  petition  in  the  interest  of  the 
mercantile  and  industrial  classes.  But  no  number 
of  petitions  could  prevail  against  the  wishes  of 
the  fund-holding  class.  And,  while  the  paper 
money  was  being  withdrawn,  M.  Baring,  before 
quoted,  according  to  Allison's  **  Europe,"  Vol.  V., 
page  354,  spoke  as  follows: 

"  In  looking  at  this  question,  it  is  very  material  to  con- 
sider what  is  the  state  of  tne  country  in  this,  the  sixth  year 
of  peace.  Petitions  are  coming  in  from  all  quarters  remon- 
strating against  the  state  of  suffering  in  which  so  many 
classes  are  unhappily  involved,  and  none  more  than  the 
agricultural  classes.  When  such  is  the  state  of  the  country 
in  the  sixth  year  of  peace,  and  when  all  the  idle  stories 
about  overproduction  and  underconsumption,  and  such  like 
trash,  have  been  swept  away,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  a  country  placed  in  a  situation  without  a  parallel 
in  any  other  nation  or  time.  No  country  before  ever  pre- 
sented the  continuance  of  so  extraordinary  a  spectacle  as 
that  of  living  under  a  progressive  increase  in  the  value  of 
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money,  and  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  productions  of  the 
people."  I 

Does  it  not  seem  almost  incredible  that  the  rulers 
of  a  great  country  like  England  could  bring  such 
suffering  upon  their  people,  as  Mr.  Baring  describes, 
and  not  be  in  danger  of  assassination  ?  Well,  the 
people  did  riot ;  but  you  will  observe,  from  the 
quotation,  that  they  were  told  that  old  lie  of  over- 
production, etc.,  and  of  course  believed  it,  as  our 
people  do. 

The  real  reason  why  England  arrested  the  pros- 
perity of  the  masses  and  returned  to  specie  payment  at 
that  time,  is  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Atwood  and  Mr. 
Baring.  Homan's  ''  History  of  the  Bank  of  England,'* 
page  2 1 7,  contains  the  following : 

"  It  was  maintained  by  Mr.  Atwood  and  Mr.  Baring, 
that,  '  It  was  in  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  inflict  upon 
the  country  such  a  metallic  currency,  and  in  such  circum- 
stances as  they  chose,  but  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  con- 
trol the  effects  of  such  a  change.  Introduced  in  18 19, 
rendered  more  stringent  in  1826  and  1829,  it  had  altered 
the  nature  of  all  contracts,  and,  for  the  great  profit  of  capi- 
talists and  fund-holders,  spread  ruin  through  the  industrial 
classes  of  the  country." 

As  soon  as  a  country  adopts  an  irredeemable 
paper  currency,  the  volume  is  usually  made  larger 
than  when  it  was  resting  upon  specie,  this  cheapens 
money  and  makes  it  easier  to  get.  Therefore,  the 
people  prosper,  get  out  of  debt,  and  become  more 
independent  of  money  loaners.     But  this  does  not 
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suit  the  fund-holding  class.  They  do  not  like  t 
have  their  money  made  cheaper,  and  at  the  sam 
time  lose  their  power  to  control  the  people  and  the 
currency  of  the  country.  After  the  money  kings  of 
England,  had  persuaded  Parliament  to  take  away 
the  people's  inconvertible  paper  currency,  with 
which  they  were  prospering  as  never  before,  and  re- 
place it  with  a  currency  which  they  (the  money 
kings)  could  control  to  suit  themselves,  Mr.  Sealy, 
of  England,  in  a  work  on  Coins,  Currency  and 
Banking,  published  in  London,  in  1852,  made  the 
following  statement :  J 

**  The  commerce  of  the  country  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the   Bank  of  England,   as   it  was   before  the   Legislature.! 
For  legislative  enactment  we  have  substituted  the  decision 
of  the  Bank  Parlor  for  a  responsible  government  composed 
of  kings  and  queens,  lords  and  commons,  we  have  substi- 
tuted an  irresponsible  body,  composed  of  twenty-four  direc-ll 
tors,  and  a  governor  and  deputy-governor.     To  these  we 
have  confided  the  commerce  of  this  mighty  empire.     In- 
stead of  a  mercantile  system  supported  by  merchants  and 
manufacturers  and  agricultural  interests,  we  have  now  the 
monetary  system  endangering   the  welfare  of  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  agriculturists  —  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fund-holding  classes." 

This  needs  no  comment.  The  specie  basis  sys- 
tem of  currency  places  the  mercantile  and  industrial 
interests  of  the  country  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
fund-holding  class.  Allison's  "  Europe,"  Vol.  V. 
page  327,  bears  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  Eng- 
land's inconvertible  paper  money,  as  follows : 
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"The  continental  States  (the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica) during  18 17  and  1818,  had  no  paper  adequate  to  sus- 
tain their  credit,  during  the  scarcity  of  money,  owing  to  the 
immense  pressure  on  the  money  market,  whereas  England 
enjoyed  in  the  highest  degree  that  advantage.  The  paper 
circulation  of  Great  Britain  had  greatly  increased  during 
the  drain  of  the  precious  metals,  and  compensated  for  their 
want,  and  in  the  last  of  these  years  had  reached  ;^48,ooo,- 
000  in  England  alone,  a  higher  amount  than  in  any  year 
of  the  war.  Hence  the  prosperity  in  this  country  (England) 
which  co-existed  with  the  most  serious  pressure  and  dis- 
tress on  the  continent."     (United  States.) 

Was  there  too  much  machinery  and  too  much 
produced  in  olden  times  to  cause  depression  and 
dearth  of  employment?  Well,  the  money  kings 
said  so  then  as  they  do  now.  Oh  !  toiling,  suffering 
business  men  and  wage  workers,  believe  not  that 
these  business  depressions  are  of  modern  origin ;  or 
that  they  are  not  due  now,  as  they  always  have 
been,  to  a  wrong  currency  system.  The  above 
quoted  history  shows  the  depression  of  1818  and 
1 8 19  to  have  been  caused  by  a  shrinking  volume  of 
money  in  this  country.  We  were  using  a  metallic 
currency  and  we  suffered.  England  at  that  time 
had  a  large  volume  of  inconvertible  paper  currency, 
therefore,  it  made  no  difference  to  her  whether  gold 
was  scarce  or  plenty,  she  prospered  all  the  same. 

The  late  John  Earl  Williams,  formerly  president 
of  the  Metropolitan  Bank,  New  York,  in  an  article 
in  the  ''  Old  and  New"  gave  the  world  some  truths 
of  great  value.  The  New  York  Tribune,  October 
25,  1873,  quotes  the  great  banker  as  follows: 
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*'  England  is  often  quoted  to  show  how  easily  we  could 
return  to  a  specie  basis  by  following  her  example.  Such 
people  are  careful  not  to  refer  to  the  history  of  England 
when  they  speak  in  laudatory  terms  of  her  and  dis- 
paragingly of  their  own  country." 

After  quoting  from  a  publication  in  Holland 
which  had  spoken  disparagingly  of  England's  finan- 
cial system,  our  monetary  commission,  before  quoted, 
in  volume  I,  page  114,  speak  as  follows: 

"The  views  thus  held  in  Holland  were  expressed  ill 
1 87 1,   in  the  following  energetic   language  of  an   EnglishI 
economist,    (London    Statistical    Society,    vol.     34,    page 
352.") 

The  commission  then  proceed  to  quote  thii 
English  economist  as  follows : 

"  England  is  the  peculiar  seat  of  monetary  crises,  just 
as  Egypt  is  of  the  plague  and  India  of  the  cholera.  These 
monetary  plagues  are  the  bane  and  opprobrium  of  our 
country." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  our  money  kings  were  care- 
ful not  to  refer  to  the  history  of  England,  when  they 
were  forcing  a  similar  monetary  system,  upon  us.     ]| 

Mr.  Williams  was  one  of  the  few  bankers  that 
opposed  a  return  to  specie  payments  after  the  war 
of  the  rebellion.  Some  had  been  speaking  dispara- 
gingly of  the  inconvertible  paper  money  then  in  use 
here ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  were  lauding  the, 
gold  basis  system  of  England.  Mr.  Williams  ac- 
cording to  the  Tribune  continues  as  follows  : 
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"  The  Bank  of  England  suspended  specie  payments  in 
February,  1797,  and  did  not  resume  till  May,  1821.  More 
than  twenty-four  years  of  suspension ;  whereas,  this  coun- 
try has  had  a  breathing  spell  of  scarcely  half  as  long. 
Thanks  to  the  wisdom  and  statesmanship  of  such  men 
as  Pitt  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  unwise  attempts  at  prema- 
ture resumption  were  defeated  in  Parliament  whenever  at- 
tempted, as  was  several  times  the  case." 

Notice  how  the  good  banker,  in  speaking  of  the 
time  during  which  England  used  an  irredeemable 
paper  currency,  very  properly  calls  it  her  breathing 
spell.  Before  that  time  England  had  been  bound 
hand  and  foot  to  a  barbarous  system  of  finance  in- 
stituted and  perpetuated  solely  in  the  interest  of  the 
fund-holding  class.  When  the  Napoleonic  war 
burst  upon  her,  of  course  specie  fled,  and  she  found 
herself  obliged  to  issue  paper  money.  Through 
this  the  conquering  march  of  Napoleon  was  stayed, 
and  England  saved  from  the  power  of  the  French 
army. 

The  war  ended,  a  large  volume  of  paper  money 
had  brought  prosperity  to  the  people,  and  England 
breathed  freely.  Money  kings  made  frequent  eflbrts 
to  bring  her  back  to  a  specie  basis ;  but  the  wiser 
statesmanship  of  men  like  Pitt  and  Peel  had  pre- 
vented it. 

Mr.  Williams  goes  on  thus : 

"  By  a  suspension  of  twenty  odd  years  that  country 
(England)  had  a  chance  to  recover,  after  the  long  and  ex- 
hausting continental  wars,  in  which,  as  England  had  but  a 
few  men  to  spare,  she  contributed  largely  in  bullion.  The 
Government  knew  that  England's  true  policy  was  to  make 
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gold  SO  dear  that  other  nations  dealing  with  her  would  take 
her  manufactures,  the  products  of  her  skilled  labor,  and 
thus  enable  her  to  become  the  creditor  instead  of  the 
debtor  nation  of  the  world.  All  this,  and  much  more, 
without  the  use  of  gold  as  currency,  or  of  even  convertible 
paper.  And,  without  special  act  of  Parliament,  the  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  by  common  consent  were  received 
by  the  government  and  people  as  legal  tender  for  all  in- 
debtedness. This  paper  money  period  in  England's  history 
may  be  regarded  as  more  prosperous  than  any  other  of 
equal  duration." 

Mr.  Williams  but  states  an  undeniable  historical 
fact  when  he  declares  that  the  most  prosperous 
period  England  ever  knew  was  when  she  used  an 
irredeemable  paper  currency.  He  might  have  added 
another  fact  just  as  undeniable,  namely,  that  from 
the  hour  she  returned  to  specie  payments,  her 
people  breathed  not  freely,  and  prospered  not  well. 

There  was  a  financial  panic  during  that  period, 
which,  however  was  not  the  fault  of  the  inconver- 
tible paper  money,  but  banks,  as  has  been  usual  in 
such  cases,  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  difficulty.  Mr. 
Williams  fiarther  says : 

"  Although  a  serious  panic  was  embraced  in  that  period, 
which  originated  in  the  reckless  conduct  of  joint-stock 
banks,  still  capital  was  accumulated  and  skilled  labor  ac- 
quired as  never  before." 

The  following  from  the  same  author  is  exceed- 
ingly important.     He  says: 

**  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  growth  and  prosper- 
ity were  accomplished  with  paper  currency  as  a  medium, 
which  other  nations  could  neither  contract  nor  expand ^ 
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If  an  inconvertible  paper  currency  had  nothing 
else  to  recommend  it,  the  fact  that  it  protects  home 
industry  against  the  fearful  effects  of  a  drain  of 
specie  and  the  mischievous  combinations  of  foreign 
money  kings,  who,  by  manipulating  the  gold  of  their 
own  country,  contract  and  expand  that  of  others,  is 
sufficient. 

Still  another  remark  of  Mr.  Williams  is  to  the 
point.     He  writes : 

"The  example  of  England,  then,  of  the  success  at- 
tending her  prolonged  suspension  of  specie  payments, 
should  teach  and  encourage  us  to  persevere  in  the  same 
wise  financial  policy." 

No  reflecting  mind  can  look  back  to  the  prosper- 
ity we  enjoyed  with  our  larger  volume  of  irredeem- 
able paper  money  and  not  feel  the  force  of  the 
reasoning  of  the  distinguished  New  York  banker. 

The  superiority  of  paper  money  over  specie,  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  following  extract  from  Vol.  II., 
page  390,  of  Allison's  ''  Europe:" 

**  A  few  millions  secured  on  government  credit^ 
not  convertible  into  cash,  judiciqusly  issued  by  government 
commissioners,  when  the  exchanges  are  becoming  unfavor- 
able, and  money  scarce,  would  at  any  time  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  most  dreadful  monetary  crisis  that  ever  set  in 
upon  the  country.  That  of  1 793  was  stopped  by  an  issue 
of  exchequer  bills;  that  of  1797  by  suspending  cash  pay- 
ments; that  of  1825  was  arrested,  as  will  appear  in  the 
sequel,  by  the  accidental  discovery  and  issue  of  two  mil- 
lions of  old  bank  notes  in  the  Bank  of  England,  when  their 
treasure  was  all  but  exhausted;  that  of  1847  ^'^^  ^t  once 
stopped  by  a  mere  letter  of  the  Premier  and  Chancellor  of 
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the  Exchequer,  authorizing  the  suspension  of   cash  pay- 
ments.    The  prospect  even  of  a  currency  which  was  to  be^jj 
a  substitute  for  gold,  not  a  representative  of  it,  at  once  ar-j 
rested  the  panic,  and   saved  the  nation  ;  such   a   currencyj 
not   entrusted    to    bankers    or  interested  parties,    is  com-] 
paratively  safe  from  abuse ;  and  it  would  at  once  put  an  end 
to  that  fluctuation  of  prices  and  commercial  crisis,  which 
have  been  the  constant  bane  of  the  country  for  the  last 
thirty  years." 

Here  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole  history  of 
the  comparative  utility  of  the  two  kinds  of  money, 
paper  and  specie.  Specie  always  creates  panics. 
Paper  when  issued,  as  Allison  has  described,  inde- 
pendent of  the  precious  metals,  and  not  entrusted 
to  bankers  or  interested  parties,  not  only  prevents 
panics,  but  steps  in  and  stops  them  after  they  have 
been  brought  on  by  the  erratic  movements  of  specie. 

Page  392,  of  Homan's  "  History  of  the  Bank  of 
England,"  has  the  following : 

"  Thus  did  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  result  in 
France  from  the  revolution  of  1 848,  as  the  emission  of  as- 
signats  in  that  country  in  1791,  and  the  suspension  of  cash 
payments  in. Great  Britain  in  1797,  had  arisen  from  that  of 
1789.  In  all  the  three  cases  the  change  was  the  result  of 
necessity,  and  the  effect  was  immense,  far  exceeding  what 
had  either  been  intended  or  foreseen  by  its  authors.  The 
forced  paper  circulation  of  the  first  revolution  in  France, 
which  at  length  was  pushed  to  750,000,000  pounds  sterling, 
beyond  all  question  brought  that  country  safe  through  the 
terrible  assault  of  the  European  powers  in  1 793  and  1794. 
*  *  *  Yhe  suspension  of  cash  payments  in  Great 
Britain  in  1797  alone  enabled  that  nation  to  make  head 
against  the  power  of  Revolutionary  France,  and  preserved 
the  liberties  of  Europe  when  threatened  with  destruction 
by  the  arms  of  Napoleon." 
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This  author,  like  many  others  who  are  wedded  to 
a  specie  money,  after  admitting  the  incalculable  ad- 
vantage of  an  inconvertible  paper  to  France  and 
England,  will  speak  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
rise  of  prices  consequent  upon  these  large  issues  of 
paper  money.  These  high  prices  in  England  gave 
her  people  prosperity.  But  the  fact  that  the  fund- 
holders'  money  would  not  purchase  as  much  as  for- 
merly was  where  the  shoe  pinched.  In  France,  says 
one  author,  ''Prices  rose  so  high  in  consequence  of 
the  enormous  issue  of  assignats,  that  the  capital  of 
the  country  was  entirely  destroyed."  This  was  not 
so.  The  property,  land,  etc.,  in  France  prior  to  the 
Revolution,  was  very  largely  in  the  hands  of  priests 
and  nobles.  After  the  Revolution  it  was  much  more 
evenly  distributed  among  the  people,  and  remains  so 
to  this  day.  Money  kings  may  call  this  destruction 
of  capital,  but  the  thinking  world  will  not  so  regard  it. 

This  statement  of  fact,  however,  must  not  be 
taken  to  mean  that  I  approve  the  methods  and 
practices  of  the  French  Revolution,  or  that  I  en- 
dorse the  assignat  as  a  proper  kind  of  money  for  a 
government  to  issue.  I  have  already  stated  the 
contrary.  Nevertheless,  the  French  assignats,  im- 
perfect as  they  were,  retained  their  full  value  while 
they  were  issued  in  reasonable  amount,  and  did  for 
France  and  the  world  that  which  specie  could  not  do. 
Therefore,  there  is  neither  argument  for  specie,  nor 
consolation  for  goldites  in  the  history  of  the  French 
assiofnats. 
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Our  Continental  money,  with  all  its  imperfet 
tions,  circulated  among  the  people,  purchased  sup- 
plies for  the  army,  and  gave  us  our  freedom  when 
specie  had  either  fled  from  the  country  or  could  not 
not  be  coaxed  from  its  hiding  place.  The  less 
goldites  say  about  the  Continental  money,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  their  cause. 

During  the  late  Rebellion,  and  since,  up  to  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments  in  1879,  nioney  kings 
called  our  inconvertible  greenbacks,  shin-plasters, 
rag-baby,  etc.  But  I  say  to  these  money  kings,  that 
the  future  reader  of  American  history  will  decide 
that  this  rag-baby  was  a  million  times  mightier  than 
their  golden  god.  Specie,  true  to  its  history,  when 
it  was  the  most  needed,  hastened  to  the  pockets  of 
the  rich,  and  came  forth  only  at  the  call  of  bullion 
brokers.  And  then  it  came  only  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  speculation,  to  rob  the  soldier  and  his 
family,  to  increase  the  people's  burdens  and  double 
the  war  debt,  as  I  have  before  described. 

On  the  other  hand,  inconvertible  paper  money 
went  among  the  people  and  staid  there,  purchasing 
supplies  for  the  army,  feeding  the  soldier  and  his 
family,  and  keeping  the  dear  old  flag  in  the  heavens 
till  the  Union  was  saved. 

Could  madness  go  farther  on  the  part  of  money 
kings,  or  could  stupidity  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple do  worse  than  it  did,  when  they  allowed  the 
fund-holding  class,  stimulated  by  the  bond-holding 
interests   of  a   cruel    Old    World,    to    tie    the   for- 
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tunes  of  this  great  country  to  that  treacherous 
commodity  called  gold,  which  never  served  them 
well  in  time  of  peace,  and  which  on  the  slightest 
cause  of  alarm  will  again  fly  to  the  pockets  of  gam- 
blers to  rob  the  people  as  of  old  ? 

The  man  who  is  really  familiar  with  the  history 
of  finance,  and  still  claims  that  inconvertible  paper, 
which  is  the  only  money  that  can  be  relied  upon  in 
time  of  war  and  great  financial  exigencies,  is  not  the 
better  money  for  all  conditions,  is  either  dishonest,  or 
lacks  the  mental  capacity  to  comprehend  one  of  the 
plainest  principles  of  economic  science. 

HOW  SHALL   INCONVERTIBLE   PAPER   MONEY   BE 
PLACED  WITHIN  REACH  OF  THE  PEOPLE  ? 

Assuming  inconvertible  paper  money  to  be  the 
best  for  all  purposes,  the  question  arises,  how  shall 
it  be  issued  and  placed  within  reach  of  the  people  ? 
I  answer,  it  should  be  issued,  loaned  and  controlled 
exclusively  by  the  government. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Lloyd,  one  of  England's  ablest 
writers  on  the  subject  of  finance,  speaks  in  the  fol- 
lowing rational  manner  in  regard  to  the  issue  and 
control  of  paper  money.     He  says : 

"  An  adherence  to  sound  principles  would  certainly 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  issue  of  paper  money  should 
be  confined  to  one  body,  intrusted  with  full  power  and  con- 
trol over  the  issue,  and  made  exclusively  responsible  for  the 
due  regulation  of  the  amount." 
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I  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  the  banker  s  inter- 
est is  the  people's  interest ;  that  his  success  depends 
upon  their  success ;  therefore,  he  will  do  what  the 
interest  of  trade  requires.  If  this  were  true,  the 
world  would  be  much  happier  than  it  now  is.  But 
it  is  not.  Bankers,  like  other  men,  look  upon  their 
business  as  exclusively  their  own ;  which  in  a  busi- 
ness sense  means  that  each  shall  make  his  invest- 
ment pay  the  largest  profit,  and  raise  the  exchange 
value  of  his  own  property  to  the  highest  possible 
point.  Therefore  the  banker  wants  his  money  dear, 
although  cheap  money  is  better  for  the  people.  He 
wants  interest  high,  although  it  requires  more  labor 
to  pay  it.  If  a  man  mortgages  his  property,  or  de- 
posits collateral  worth  two  thousand  dollars  to  get 
one  thousand,  it  is  for  his  interest  to  have  money 
easy  so  that  he  can  pay  his  debt  and  save  the 
property  he  has  pledged.  The  money  loaner  does 
not  want  the  mortgage  paid  because  through  the 
borrower's  failure  he  gets  the  pledged  property  for 
one-half  its  value.  Therefore,  according  to  business 
practice,  the  interest  of  the  money  loaner  is  diame- 
trically opposed  to  that  of  the  people.  Then  too,  the 
system  under  which  bankers  do  business  fnakes  it 
impossible  for  them  to  act  in  the  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  are  doing  business  largely  on  borrowed 
money  which  the  loaners  are  liable  to  call  for  at  any 
time;  and  when  this  takes  place,  (it  frequently  does), 
the  money  must  be  withdrawn,  and  suffering  fol- 
lows. 
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The  A/'ew  York  Tribune,  of  September  20,  1873, 
speaks  as  follows : 

*•  Turning  to  the  statements  of  the  New  York  banks, 
we  find  that  since  1869  they  have  never  held  legal-tender 
notes  to  the  amount  of  thirty  per  cent,  of  their  deposits, 
while  they  have  usually  been  below  twenty-five  per  cent., 
and  often  under  twenty  per  cent.  Our  maximum  has  been 
below  the  Bank  of  England's  minimum  and  of  the  two 
steeds  ours  is  the  most  difficult  to  control.  Now,  without 
enlarging  upon  this  suggestive  topic,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
our  banks  have  not  worked  with  ease  or  safety  ?  That  we 
so  often  see  money  lending  in  Wall  Street  for  one-fourth, 
one-half,  and  even  one  per  cent,  for  use  over  night  ?  *  * 
Only  once  during  this  calendar  year  have  they  (the  banks) 
held  $50,000,000  in  greenbacks,  against  debts  to  depositors 
payable  on  demand,  of  more  than  $200,000,000.  All  sum- 
mer long  their  legal-tender  averages  have  been  allowed  to 
run  from  five  to  ten  millions  below  the  corresponding 
figures  of  last  year,  while  in  the  dull  season  from  the  first 
of  May  to  the  middle  of  August  they  heedlessly  expanded 
their  loans  $20,000,000." 

This  is  probably  not  far  from  the  average  con- 
dition of  banks  from  year  to  year. 

Deposits  belong  to  the  people.  Banks  must 
pay  them  when  called  upon.  Now  when  they  have 
less  than  one  dollar  to  pay  four  with,  how  can  they 
help  being  in  a  constant  state  of  danger  ?  and  how 
can  they  be  expected  to  give  us  a  uniform  circula- 
tion, however  much  they  may  desire  to  do  so  ? 
Again,  when  bankers  can  connive  with  brokers  and 
by  expanding  and  contracting  their  loans,  realize 
sometimes  as  high  as  one  per  cent,  for  the  use  of 
money  over  night,  or  at  the  rate  of  365  per  cent. 
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per  year,  may  we  not  expect  them  to  engage  in  this 
kind  of  traffic  more  or  less  upon  selfish,  or  to  use 
the  more  polite  phrase,  business  principles  ? 

Our  present  system  of  banking  is  preferable  to 
the  Old  Wild- Cat  system,  in  that  the  bill-holder  is 
better  protected.  This,  however,  is  entirely  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  people,  by  Act  of  Congress, 
have  pledged  themslves  (the  government)  to  redeem 
the  banker  s  money  in  legal  tenders  (greenbacks). 
But,  aside  from  this  advantage  to  the  bill-holder,, 
our  present  system  of  banking  is  of  the  same  piece 
with  the  old. 

Since  the  war,  but  before  our  return  to  specie 
payments.  Prof  Walker,  before  quoted,  wrote  as 
follows : 

"The  new  currency  resembles  that  of  the  old  State 
Banks,  in  that  (after  specie  payments  begin) ;  it  is  a  mixed 
currency,  and  in  all  essential  respects,  as  to  its  nature  and 
effects,  of  the  same  character. 

"  First,  It  will  expand  and  contract  from  the  same 
causes,  and  with  the  same  violence,  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent. 

Second,  It  will  be  an  equally  delusive  standard  of 
value. 

Third,  It  will  raise  prices  and  cause  speculation  when 
expanding,  and  depress  prices  and  cause  bankruptcies  when 
contracting." 

We  might  almost  as  safely  allow  corporations  to 
control  the  movements  of  our  bodies  to  suit  their 
whims  or  selfish  interests,  as  to  allow  them  to  con- 
trol the  volume  and  circulation  of  our  money.  Now, 
methinks   I   hear  the  question,  would  you  set  the 
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gOTernment  up  in  the  banking  business  ?  I  answer, 
the  government  is  in  the  banking  business  already. 
It  issues  and  redeems  the  greenbacks  and  gold  and 
silver  certificates  without  any  assistance  whatever 
from  banks.  This  constitutes  more  than  one-half  of 
our  paper  circulation.  The  national  bank  currency 
makes  up  the  balance ;  and  the  following  will  show 
how  that  kind  of  money  finds  its  way  to  the  people: 
The  law  which  authorizes  national  banks,  provides 
that  persons,  not  less  than  five  in  number,  with  a 
capital  of  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars,  may 
deposit  government  bonds  in  the  United  States 
Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  thereof  shall  issue  to 
such  association  of  persons  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  their  bonds  in  national  bank  currency.  The 
government  furnishes  said  currency  printed,  stamped 
and  ready  for  use,  except  signing.  This  currency 
the  banks  loan  to  the  people,  at  rates  of  interest, 
ranging  from  6  to  24  per  cent.  The  government 
imposes  a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
amount  loaned,  which  a  little  more  than  covers  the 
cost  of  furnishing  said  currency.  In  addition  to  all 
this,  the  government  becomes  responsible  for  the 
redemption  of  the  banker's  notes  in  greenbacks 
after  they  are  loaned  to  the  people. 

Now,  who  is  in  the  banking  business  in  this 
case?  The  bonds  upon  which  national  banks  are 
established  are  redeemable  only  by  the  government. 
The  currency  used  by  the  national  banks  is  fur- 
nished by  the  government,  and  the  government  is 
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responsible  for  its  redemption.  The  only  important 
part  performed  by  the  banker  is  to  reloan  the 
money  after  he  has  borrowed  it  from  the  govern- 
ment, and  put  the  interest  in  his  own  pocket.  i 

Now  if  the  government  can  loan  money  ta 
bankers  and  take  bonds  for  security,  why  can  it  not 
loan  money  to  the  people  on  their  property  ?  The 
people's  property  must  be  better  security  than  gov- 
ernment bonds,  for  it  is  that  which  secures  and  is  to 
redeem  those  bonds.  The  redeemer  is  always  sup- 
posed to  be  better  than  the  thing  to  be  redeemed. 

The  important  fact  to  which  I  ask  the  attention^ 
of  the  people  in  this  connection  is,  that  whatever  the 
government  does,  they  do.  In  other  words,  the 
government  is  the  people.  Whatever  the  govern- 
ment pays,  is  paid  with  the  people's  money.  When 
it  loans  anything,  the  thing  loaned  belongs  to  the 
people.  When  Congress  grants  special  privileges 
to  corporations,  it  can  only  do  so  as  the  agent  of 
the  people  at  large. 

Now  why  should  the  people,  in  effect,  loan  the 
national  banks  money  at  one  per  cent,  and  then„ 
borrow  it  back  and  pay  ten  or  more  for  the  use  of  it  ?1 
Why  not  receive  the  money  direct  from  the  govern- 
ment, and  save  the  interest  for  themselves,  instead 
of  giving  it  to  bankers  ?  In  other  words,  why  should 
the  people  furnish  their  own  money  and  pay  interest 
thereon  to  corporations?  fl 

In  Peter  Cooper's  appeal  to  the  people,  from 
which  I  have  before  quoted,  he  says  : 
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"  We  append  the  following  suggestions  from  the  late 
John  Earl  Williams,  President  of  the  Metropolitan  Bank  of 
this  city." 

Mr.  Cooper  then  quotes  Mr.  Williams  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  I  would  suggest :  That  Congress  assume,  at  once,, 
the  inherent  sovereign  prerogative  of  a  government  *  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,'  and  exercise  it,, 
by  furnishing  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  with 
a  uniform  national  currency  :  Surely  the  people,  and  the 
people  only,  have  a  natural  right  to  all  the  advantages, 
emolument,  or  income  that  may  inure  from  the  issue  of 
either  $1.00  bonds  with  interest,  or  $10.00  notes  without,, 
based  on  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  nation." 

Who  else,  but  the  people,  has  a  natural  right  to 
the  income  arising  from  the  issue  of  money?  Our 
money  does  not  circulate  on  the  credit  of  the  banks. 
That  which  is  issued  on  bonds,  of  course,  rests  on 
the  credit  of  the  people,  since  their  property  is 
pledged  for  the  payment  of  those  bonds.  Then 
when  the  people  borrow  money  from  the  banks, 
their  property  is  again  pledged  directly  or  indirectly 
for  the  payment  of  this  money,  else  they  could  not 
obtain  it. 

Therefore,  money  circulates  entirely  on  the 
credit  of  the  people.  Why  should  they  pay  the 
banker  interest  on  their  own  credit  ? 

It  has  been  denied  by  some  that  the  government 
has  any  constitutional  right  to  issue  legal-tender 
paper  money  in  time  of  peace.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
in  his  famous  letter  to  Mr.  Epps,  said : 

23 
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"The  power  to  issue  money  should  be  taken  from  the 
banks  and  restored  to  the  government  and  people,  where  it 
belongs." 

This  country  never  had  an  abler  constitutional 
lawyer  than  Daniel  Webster.     He  says  :  ^ 

"  The  great  interests  of  this  country,  the  producing  — 
cause  of  its  prosperity,  is  labor !  labor  !  labor  !  The  gov- 
ernment was  made  to  encourage  and  protect  this  industry 
and  give  it  security.  To  this  very  end,  with  this  precise 
object  in  view,  power  was  given  to  Congress  over  the  cur- 
rency and  over  the  money  system  of  the  country." 

Gallatin,  who  was  twelve  years  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  says  : 

"  The  right  of  issuing  paper  money  as  currency,  like 
that  of  issuing  gold  and  silver  coins,  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  nation,  and  cannot  be  claimed  by  any  individuals." 
(Writings  of  A.  Gallatin,  Vol.  Ill,  page  429.) 

In  the  case  of  Knox  vs.  Lee,  and  Parker  vs. 
Davis,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  used  the 
following  language : 

"  Whatever  power  there  is  over  the  currency,  is  vested 
in  Congress."  (Supreme  Court  Reports,  12th  Wallace, 
page  545) 

Several  times  has  our  Supreme  Court  decided 
that  the  government  has  the  Constitutional  right  to 
issue  legal-tender  paper  money  in  peace  or  war, 
notably  in  the  case  taken  before  that  tribunal  by 
General  Butler,  a  few  years  ago. 

But  suppose  it  were  otherwise.     Our  Constitu- 
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tion  was  made  by  the  people,  to  be  changed  as  the 
growing  necessities  of  a  progressive  nation  might 
dictate.  We  wisely  amended  it  to  secure  the  rights 
of  the  colored  race,  —  could  we  not  amend  it  again 
to  secure  the  rights  of  both  races  ? 

INFLATION. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  government  loans 
money,  will  it  not  be  issued  beyond  the  necessities 
of  trade?  In  other  words,  shall  we  not  have  an  in- 
flated currency?  Why  should  we?  No  man  will 
hire  money  and  pay  interest  on  it  unless  he  has  use 
for  it.  Again,  if  the  Government  loans  money,  the 
people  can  get  it  only  upon  valuable  security,  and 
of  course  the  amount  of  money  that  shall  be  loaned 
on  a  given  amount  of  property  will  be  fixed  by  law  ; 
it  may  be  one-fourth,  one-third,  or  one-half  What- 
ever it  is,  it  will  limit  the  amount  of  money  that  can 
be  obtained  by  any  individual,  or  by  all,  for  that 
matter. 

The  cry  of  *'  inflation "  has  been  rung  through 
the  land  and  over  the  world,  till  the  people  have 
come  to  look  upon  it  as  something  greatly  to  be 
feared ;  but  has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that  the 
people  have  never  inflated  the  currency  ?  And  they 
never  can,  if  it  is  loaned  under  such  restrictions  as  I 
have  suggested.  Paper  money  has  been  issued  at 
various  times  and  places  very  intemperately ;  but 
that  was  not  the  fault  of  the  people.     They  never 
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asked  for  money  sufficient  to  enlarge  the  vol 
beyond  the  necessities  of  trade.  Whenever  there 
has  been  an  over-issue  of  paper  money,  it  has  been 
through  the  bad  judgment  or  unfavorable  situation 
of  the  issuers,  who  made  no  provision  for  taxing  it 
back  into  the  Treasury  to  be  paid  out  over  again, 
but  kept  pouring  it  out  till  the  channels  of  trade 
were  filled  to  overflowing.  Even  then  the  people 
were  not  hurt  so  much  by  the 'inflation  as  by  the 
unreasonable  amount  of  contraction  that  followed, 
and  the  absence  of  the  unlimited  legal-tender  quality 
in  the  money  so  issued. 

Suppose  we  had  in  circulation  an  amount  of  full 
legal-tender  money  equal  to  the  value  of  all  the 
property  in  the  United  States ;  what  would  be  the 
result?  Why,  prices  would  be  needlessly  high  and 
money  needlessly  cheap ;  but  this  could  not  take 
place  if  it  were  left  to  the  people  to  take  out  ac- 
cording to  the  security  they  had  to  offer.  Those 
who  own  probably  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
property  in  the  United  States  belong  to  the  income 
and  money-loaning  classes,  and  are  therefore  op- 
posed to  a  large  volume  of  currency  of  any  kind. 
So  their  estates  would  not  be  used  as  security  on 
which  to  borrow  money;  while  the  property  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  masses,  so  to  speak,  if  the  secu- 
rity had  to  be  double  in  amount  to  the  money  bor- 
rowed, would  be  insufficient  to  carry  the  volume  up 
to  one-tenth  of  the  value  of  the  property  of  the 
United  States.     That  is,  admitting   that  all  of  the 
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last-named  class  were  to  mortgage  their  property 
in  order  to  borrow  money.  But  who  will  be  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  pretend  that  such  would  be  the 
case  ?  However,  we  are  not  without  examples 
showing  that  paper  money  issued  in  immense  quan- 
tities is  not  dangerous,  if  it  be  made  a  full  legal 
tender. 

Col.  John  R.  Winston,  of  Hycotee,  N.  C,  has 
kindly  forwarded  me  a  letter  written  by  Governor 
Swain  of  that  State,  February  20,  1868,  in  answer 
to  some  questions  relative  to  North  Carolina's  hesi- 
tancy in  ratifying  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Among  other  reasons  assigned,  one  was  that  the 
Constitution  prohibited  the  States  from  issuing  bills 
of  credit.  North  Carolina,  however,  had  previously 
issued  a  very  large  amount,  therefore  preferred  to 
delay  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  until  some 
disposition  could  be  made  of  this  money,  which  was 
then  in  the  hands  of  her  people.  I  extract  the  fol- 
lowing from  Gov.  Swain's  letter  : 

''The  first  article  contains  a  clause  prohibiting  the 
emission  of  bills  of  credit.  The  State  had  emitted  paper 
money  much  larger  in  amount  than  the  entire  value  of  all 
the  property  of  all  her  citizens." 

Here  was  an  instance  where  a  State  issued  an 
amount  of  paper  money  greater  than  the  value  of  all 
the  property  of  all  her  citizens.  Tell  a  goldite  this 
and  he  will  ask  if  earthquakes  or  some  other  terrible 
calamity  did  not  immediately  follow. 
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In  a  Speech  delivered  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  John  C.  Calhoun  spoke  of  this  issue  of 
money  by  North  Carolina  as  follows : 

H| 

** North  Carolina,  just  after  the  Revolution,  issue^a 
large  amount  of  paper,  which  was  made  receivable  in  dues 
to  her.  It  was  also  made  a  legal  tender ;  which,  of  course, 
was  not  obligatory  after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. A  large  amount  —  say,  between  four  and  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  —  remained  in  circulation  after 
that  period,  and  continued  to  circulate  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  at  par  with  gold  and  silver  during  the  whole 
time,  with  7io  other  advantage  than  being  received  in  the 
revenue  of  the  State,  which  was  much  less  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  per  annum."  ( —  John  C  Calhoun: 
Speech  on  the  bill  authorizing  an  issue  of  Treasury- notes, 
Sept.  19,  1837.—) 

That  bugaboo  of  inflation  ought  to  disappear 
before  such  history  as  the  above.  On  the  3d  of 
October,  1837,  in  the  American  Senate,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn spoke  as  follows : 


*'  We  are  told  that  there  is  no  instance  of  a  govern- 
ment paper  that  did  not  depreciate.  In  reply,  I  affirm  that 
there  is  none  assuming  the  form  I  propose  (notes  receivable 
by  government  in  payment  of  dues)  that  ever  did  depre- 
ciate. Whenever  a  paper  receivable  in  payment  of  the 
dues  of  the  government  has  had  anything  like  a  fair  trial,  it 
has  succeeded.  Instance  the  case  of  North  Carolina  re- 
ferred to  in  my  opening  remarks.  The  drafts  of  the  treas- 
ury at  this  moment,  with  all  their  encumbrance,  are  nearly 
at  a  par  with  gold  and  silver ;  and  I  might  add  the  in- 
stance alluded  to  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, in  which  he  admits,  that,  as  soon  as  the  excess  of 
of  the  issues  of  the  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Kentucky 
were  reduced  to  the  proper  point,   its  notes  rose  to  par. 
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The  case  of  Russia  might  also  be  mentioned.  In  1827,  she 
had  a  fixed  paper  circulation  in  the  form  of  bank-notes,  but 
which  were  inconvertible,  of  upward  of  $120,000,000,  esti- 
mated in  the  metallic  ruble,  and  which  had  for  years  re- 
mained without  fluctuation ;  having  nothing  to  sustain  it 
but  that  it  was  received  in  payment  of  the  dues  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  that,  too,  with  the  revenue  of  only  about 
$90,000,000  annually." 

The  success  of  this  North  Carolina  money  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  legal  tender  for  debts 
of  all  kinds,  and  consequently  it  was  exchangeable 
for  everything.  A  money  that  will  pay  a  debt,  will 
be  received  by  the  laborer  because  he  can  pay  his 
rent  with  it.  The  merchant  will  receive  it,  because 
he  can  pay  debts  due  to  those  with  whom  he  deals. 
The  farmer  will  exchange  his  pork  for  it  for  the 
same  reason ;  and  a  dollar  that  will  purchase  pork, 
will  purchase  a  gold  watch ;  a  dollar  that  will  pur- 
chase a  gold  watch,  will  purchase  gold  bullion ;  a 
dollar  that  will  purchase  gold  bullion  will  purchase 
gold  coined  into  money.  In  short,  the  way  to  make 
paper  money  exchangeable  for  everything  at  all 
times,  is  to  make  it  a  full  legal  tender. 

A  money  so  commissioned  cannot  stop  in  its 
course.  There  is  no  last  man  to  get  it,  because  no- 
body can  eat,  drink,  or  wear  it ;  therefore  all  must 
part  with  it,  in  order  to  procure  the  necessaries  of 
life.  Every  time  it  is  exchanged  for  property  it  is 
redeemed ;  therefore,  does  not  require  to  be  made 
redeemable  in  any  one  commodity. 

Such  a   currency,    secured  by   realty   double   in 
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value  to  the  amount  borrowed,  would  rest  upon  the 
faith,  credit,  and  property  of  the  whole  people 
Therefore,  it  would  be  as  abiding  as  the  govern 
ment  itself.  Who  would  not  prefer  it  to  a  money 
resting  on  treacherous  gold,  which  is  liable  to 
depart  at  any  time?  But  I  would  not  have  our 
government  issue  such  a  proportion  of  money  to 
property  as  North  Carolina  did  in  the  case  hereto- 
fore mentioned.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it.  It 
was  a  plain  case  of  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  that  issued  it ;  but,  as  I  have  before  said; 
no  great  harm  could  come  of  it  so  long  as  it  was 
full  legal  tender  for  all  kinds  of  debts.  Leave  it  tc 
the  people  and  the  volume  of  money  in  circulation 
will  always  correspond  with  the  demands  of  trade 
When  it  is  not  needed  in  business,  the  borrowers' 
will  return  it  to  the  government  to  save '  paying  in- 
terest. When  it  is  again  needed,  they  will  take  it 
out. 

But  when  it  is  left  to  bankers  to  say  how  much 
money  the  people  shall  have  to  do  business  with,  i 
they  are   ever  so  honest,  something  may   frighte 
them,  so  that  they  will    contract   their  loans  at 
time  when   money  is  most  needed.      Indeed,   tha 
is  the  very  time  when  they  do  contract  their  loans. 

Goldites  talk  about  inflation  as  though  there 
was  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  money  a  govern- 
ment might  issue.  This  would  be  true  if  the  gov- 
erment  authorities  were  allowed  to  issue  money 
continually    without    getting    any    back    into    the. 
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treasury ;  but  if  it  is  left  to  the  people  to  take  out 
according  to  their  necessities  and  the  amount  of 
security  they  have  to  offer,  there  can  be  no  over- 
issue of  money.  A  farmer  can  employ  only  a  cer- 
tain number  of  hands,  therefore,  he  can  produce 
only  a  certain  quantity.  If  he  offers  a  higher  price 
for  labor  than  other  industries  are  paying,  and  thus 
get  more  than  his  proportion  of  help,  a  dearth  of 
hands  in  other  industries  raises  wages  and  takes 
them  from  him  again.  This  principle  holds  good 
through  all  the  industries  of  the  world. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  raw  material  that  can  be 
produced ;  a  limit  to  the  number  of  hands  that  can 
be  employed ;  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  goods  that 
can  be  manufactured ;  in  short,  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  amount  of  business  that  can  be  transacted  under 
any  conditions ;  hence  a  limit  to  the  amount  of 
money  that  can  be  used.  Therefore,  under  the  sys- 
tem I  propose,  I  find  two  bars  to  inflation  either  of 
which  is  ample  protection.  First:  the  lack  of  suf- 
ficient security  in  the  hands  of  those  who  would  bor- 
row money.  Second :  only  a  certain  amount  can  be 
used  in  business ;  therefore,  any  over-plus  kept 
out  must  remain  idle  and  draw  interest,  and  men 
cannot  continue  to  pay  interest  on  money  that  they 
cannot  use.  Hence,  if  left  to  the  people  and  the 
demands  of  trade,  there  can  be  no  inflation  of  the 
currency. 

Some,  who  believe  with  me  in  regard  to  the 
kind  of  money  that  should  be  used,  and  the  way  it 
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should  be  placed  within  reach  of  the  people,  think 
the  Government  ought  to  restrict  her  issues.  Very 
well.  I  will  assent  to  almost  anything  that  will 
place  the  money  of  the  country  where  corporations 
cannot  control  it  and  wring  the  hearts  of  the  people 
every  few  months  or  years  at  most.  Should  $50 
per  capita  be  deemed  sufficient,  when  the  books 
shall  show  that  amount  in  circulation,  the  govern- 
ment can  raise  the  rate  of  interest,  which  would  stop 
the  flow  outward.  This  is  one  way  the  banks  have 
of  bringing  money  back  to  their  vaults  ;  but  it  is  amjj 
arbitrary  and  dangerous  interference  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  and  my  judgment  is  that  with 
money  enough  to  do  business  on  a  cash  basis,  there 
would  be  no  call  for  such  a  rash  proceeding. 
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THE    REMEDY. 


There  are  a  few  more  hurtful  errors  more  or 
less  popular,  which  need  to  be  noticed  before  I  point 
out  the  remedy  as  indicated  by  the  title  of  this 
chapter.  One  of  these  errors  is  the  belief  held  to  by 
some  that  because  a  change  of  prices  does  not  al- 
ways immediately  follow  a  change  in  the  money 
volume,  that,  therefore,  something  other  than  money 
must  control  prices.  I  do  not  claim  that  the  prices 
of  particular  things,  in  different  localities,  are  not  at 
times  affected  by  influences  other  than  that  of 
money.  As  for  example :  the  growth  of  cities,  the 
increase  of  population,  the  discovery  of  mines  or 
other  valuable  deposits,  etc.,  will  affect  the  price  of 
land.  Any  new  demand  arising  for  any  one  com- 
modity will  enhance  its  price ;  and  no  system  of 
finance  could  prevent  it. 

The  monetary  commission  before  quoted,  in  Vol. 
I,  page  39,  on  this  point  speak,  as  follows : 

'*  Even  were  it  possible  to  devise  a  money  system  so 
perfect  that  steadiness  in  the  general  level  of  prices  would 
be  absolutely  assured,  there  would  still  occur  occasional 
fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  particular  commodities,  arising 
from  a  temporary  glut  or  scarcity  of  such  commodities  in 
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the  general  markets,  caused  by  exceptionally  favorable  or 
unfavorable  conditions,  which  might  suddenly  enlarge  or 
diminish  their  production,  or  vary  the  demand  for  them. 
Such  fluctuations  cannot  be  avoided.  They  mark  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  business  and  no  more  affect  the  general  level  of -| 
prices  or  prosperity  than  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides  af- 
fect the  general  level  of  the  ocean." 

Whatever  may  affect  the  price  of  particular 
things,  at  different  periods,  and  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  a  scientific  fact,  demonstrated  by 
the  financial  experience  of  all  nations  that,  general 
prices  are  controlled  absolutely  by  the  volume  of 
money  in  circulation. 

On  pages  37  and  38  the  monetary  commission 
use  the  following  language : 

"  The  mistake  is  often  made,  that  prices  are  not  con- 
trolled by  the  volume  of  money,  because  they  have  neither 
risen  nor  fallen  concurrently  with,  nor  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  such  volume." 

The  committee  proceed  to  give  the  reason  why 
prices  do  not  always  rise  and  fall  concurrently  with, 
and  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  volume  of  money 
is  increased  or  diminished.  They  speak  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  The  entire  property  interests  of  a  country  are  united 
in  maintaining,  and  if  possible  in  advancing,  the  price  of 
property,  and  in  resisting  to  the  uttermost  any  decline.  A 
temporary  maintenance  of  nominal  prices,  even  in  the 
presence  of  a  shrinking  volume  of  money,  is  especially 
practicable  with  imperishable  property,  such  as  real  estate. 
When  money  begins  to  become  scarce,  by  reason  of  a 
shrinkage  in  its  volume,  the  first  effect  upon  real  estate  is 
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found  to  be,  not  a  decline  in  its  nominal  price,  but  a  dim- 
inution in  the  number  of  transactions.  Market  reports 
quote  real  estate  ^  dull ;  few  sales,  but  prices  firm.'  This 
stagnation  is  ascribed  to  temporary  causes,  and  a  speedy 
recovery  predicted. 

"  In  order  to  maintain  prices  the  terms  of  purchase  are 
made  easier.  The  amount  of  cash  payments  is  reduced, 
and  the  deferred  payments,  secured  by  mortgage  on  the 
property,  extended  over  longer  periods.  After  a  time  this 
expedient  fails,  and,  even  then,  nominal  prices  are  un- 
naturally held  up  for  a  short  period  by  the  struggles  of  those 
who  have  purchased  upon  these  extended  credits,  and  by 
the  tenacity  of  owners  who  refuse  to  sell  at  lower  figures, 
and  mortgage  their  own  property  to  protract  their  power 
to  hold.  The  stagnation  of  voluntary  transactions  is  finally 
followed  by  the  activity  of  involuntary  ones  under  the 
direction  of  sheriffs  and  by  the  foreclosure  of  mortgages." 

There  is  not  a  man  in  the  United  States  who  has 
ov^ned  or  dealt  in  real  estate  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent, who  does  not  know,  both  by  experience  and 
observation,  that,  these  statements  of  the  committee 
are  true.  When  property  begins  to  decline  in  value, 
great  efforts  are  made  by  low  interest  and  long 
credit,  and  in  fact,  by  every  other  expedient  to  pre- 
vent it.  Again,  when  a  great  decline  has  taken 
place  in  the  value  of  real  estate,  other  influences 
come  in,  which  often  check  it  for  a  season.  Of  these 
influences  the  committee,  on  page  2i^^  speak  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Upon  any  material  decline  in  the  price  of  real  estate, 
a  large  class  of  investors,  believing  that  the  bottom  has 
been  reached,  and  desiring  to  profit  by  the  reaction  which 
they  think  is  sure  to  come  speedily,  enter  the  market  and 
temporarily    check    the    decline.      Another    fall    in    prices 
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sweeps  them  and  their  margins  away,  and  a  third  class 
dealers,  now  absolutely  certain  that  bottom  prices  have 
been  reached,  and  sure  that  a  further  decline  is  impossible, 
come  in  as  purchasers.  Each  succeeding  purchaser  fortifies 
his  conclusion  that  present  prices  are  bottom  prices.  *  *  <^j 
Contrary  to  all  calculations  as  the  volume  of  money  shrinks 
prices  continue  to  fall,  and  these  dealers  encounter  the  fate 
of  their  predecessors.  These  operations  repeat  themselves 
until  universal  distrust  prevails,  and  until  it  is  found  that, 
when  money  is  decreasing  in  volume,  prices  have  no  bot- 
tom except  a  receding  one,  and  that  they  are  inexorably 
ruled  by  the  volume  of  money." 

After  speaking  of  the  withdrawal  of  money  from 
circulation  in  time  of  panic,  etc.,  which  produces  a 
fall  of  prices  and  affects  commerce  and  Industry  the 
same  as  a  general  shrinkage  In  the  volume,  but  In 
which  case  the  money  sooner  returns  to  the  chan- 
nels of  trade,  the  committee  on  same  page  speak  as 
follows : 

"  But  in  the  second  cAse  (meaning  a  general  shrinkage 
in  the  volume  of  money)  the  cause  of  the  fall  in  prices  is 
radical,  and  must  continue  until  prices  go  out  of  existence, 
unless  the  decrease  in  the  volume  of  money  is  arrested." 

This  statement  of  the  committee  that  prices 
would  go  out  of  existence  entirely  If  the  volume  of 
money  were  to  continue  to  shrink,  will  be  seen  to 
be  true,  when  we  consider  that  money  makes  prices. 
We  only  know  the  price  of  anything,  by  the  amount 
of  money  it  will  bring.  Prices  began  when  money 
came  into  existence,  and  cannot  exist  without  it. 
Whatever  has  been  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange, 
the  price  of  everything  else  has  been  rated  in  it. 
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When  coon-skins  were  money,  the  price  of  every 
other  commodity  was  so  many  coon-skins.  And  so 
on.  Now,  to  deny  that  the  price  of  all  property, 
(I  mean  in  a  general  sense)  is  determined  by  the 
number  of  units  of  value  that  is  to  be  exchanged 
for  it,  whether  these  units  be  coon-skins,  or  gold 
or  paper  dollars,  is  to  deny  a  self-evident  prin- 
ciple of  natural  philosophy.  To  illustrate :  We 
will  call  hay-stacks  dollars,  and  say  that  a  partly 
settled  township  has  one  million  of  them,  and  one 
hundred  farms.  And  that  at  a  given  period  one 
farm  will  exchange  for  ten  thousand  hay- stacks. 
But  ten  years  later,  we  find  that  on  an  average 
one  of  these  farms  will  not  exchange  for  more  than 
five  thousand  hay-stacks.  Now  we  will  search  for 
the  cause  of  this  change  in  the  relative  value  of 
farms  to  hay-stacks.  Very  well,  we  count  them, 
and  find  that  the  number  of  farms  have  doubled, 
while  the  number  of  hay-stacks  remain  the  same. 
In  other  words,  two  hundred  farms  now  stand 
against  one  million  hay-stacks,  instead  of  the  one 
hundred  as  formerly.  State  a  case  like  this  to 
the  dullest  farmer  on  the  continent,  and  ask  him 
why  his  farm  will  not  exchange  for  as  many  hay- 
stacks as  formerly,  and  he  will  tell  you  at  once  that, 
it  is  because  the  number  of  farms  have  increased 
out  of  proportion  to  the  number  of  hay-stacks.  Or 
rather  that  hay-stacks  (dollars)  have  not  increased 
so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  farms.     It  is  not  possible  to  shrink  the  volume  of 
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money  or  allow  it  to  remain  fixed,  in  any  growing 
country,  without  causing  a  fall  of  prices  and  stag- 
nation in  business.  Because  population  and  wealth 
will  increase,  which  will  change  the  relative  number 
of  people  and  amount  of  property,  to  the  number 
of  units  of  value  (dollars).  .|il 

In  this  connection  I  will  call  attention  to  an  im- 
portant statement  made  by  our  monetary  commis- 
sion. In  vol.  I,  page  i^],  of  their  report  I  find  these 
words : 


I 


"  There  never  can  occur  a  universal  fall  of  prices  and 
general  withdrawal  of  credit  without  a  preceding  decrease 
in  the  volume  of  money." 


I 


This  is  plainly  true.  Indeed  how  can  it  be 
otherwise  ?  How  can  prices  fall  until  the  volume  of 
money  shrinks?  The  general  price  of  property 
cannot  fall  while  the  same  number  of  dollars  stand 
against  the  same  value.  Or  so  long  as  dollars 
increase  in  exact  ratio  to  the  increase  in  population 
and  all  property. 


MONEY  CREATES   BUSINESS. 

I  heard  a  gentleman  of  wealth  in  Boston 
mark  that,  the  volume  of  money  had  nothing  to  do 
with  prices  or  trade.  ''The  more  business  the 
more  money,"  said  he.  And  in  a  speech  delivered 
by  one  of  our  most  popular  lecturers,  I  find  it  stated 
that,    ''if  we  had  more  business,    we  would  hav 
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more  money.  What  ignorance  !  Business  does  not 
create  money.  But  money  does  create  business. 
Indeed,  money  brought  what  we  call  trade  and 
commerce  into  existence.  Without  money  we 
could  not  have  advanced  much  beyond  the  savage 
state,  and  our  trade  and  commerce  would  have  cor- 
responded very  nearly  to  that  of  the  forest  dwellers 
of  to-day. 

Daniel  Webster  said : 

*'  Money  is  one  of  those  things  without  which  we  can 
have  no  idea  of  commerce." 

Money  is  not  only  the  parent  of  civilization  and 
commerce,  but  an  increasing  volume  quickens  and 
intensifies  all  trade.  It  creates  demand.  Increase 
the  people's  stock  of  money  and  they  will  increase 
their  purchases. 

I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  very 
valuable  historical  fact,  stated  by  our  monetary 
commission.  In  vol.  I,  page  38,  of  their  report,  I 
find  the  following : 

"In  the  whole  history  of  the  world  every  great  and 
general  fall  of  prices  has  been  preceded  by  a  decrease  in 
the  volume  of  money.  There  has  never  been  a  decrease  in 
the  volume  of  money,  nor  has  there  ever  been  a  stationary 
volume  of  money,  unless  accompanied  by  a  stationary 
population  and  commerce,  which  has  not  sooner  or  later 
resulted  in  a  general  fall  of  prices,  and  there  has  never  been 
a  recovery  therefrom  except  through  a  preceding  increase 
in  the  volume  of  money." 

24 
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This  is  true.  Now  let  the  reader  understand 
what  it  means  as  regards  the  present  state  of  affairs 
in  this  country.  There  will  be  revivals  of  business 
in  some  localities,  arising  from  the  belief  which  some 
men  will  have,  that  bottom  prices  have  been  reached. 
And  they  will  therefore,  invest  their  money  in  busi- 
ness with  the  expectation  of  a  rise,  consequent  upon 
the  reaction  which  they  think  is  sure  to  come,  and  in 
fact  will  come  in  consequence  of  these  same  invest- 
ments ;  but  which  must  of  necessity  be  spasmodic 
and  of  short  duration ;  as  well  as  confined  to  par- 
ticular localities.  And  this  too,  for  the  all-sufficient 
reason,  that  the  cause  of  these  revivals  is  not 
general  in  its  character,  nor  based  upon  sound  econ- 
omic principles.  There  cannot  be  a  general  rise 
in  prices,  without  a  general  increase  in  the  volume 
of  money.  But  the  income  class  will  insist  that  there 
is  money  enough  now. 

To  claim  that  our  volume  of  money  is  large 
enough,  when  at  the  same  time  we  are  doing  more 
than  ninety  per  cent,  of  our  business  on  credit,  is 
ridiculous. 

Should  you  find  ten  men  prying  rocks  out  of 
the  ground,  and  nine  of  them  using  crooked  sticks 
instead  of  crowbars,  you  would  say  at  once,  that 
there  was  a  lack  of  crowbars,  at  least,  in  that 
locality.  And  if,  upon  further  inquiry,  you  were 
to  learn,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  stone-workers  in 
the  United  States  were  using  crooked  sticks  in 
their  business,  you  would  say  at  once,  that  there 
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was  a  lack  of  crowbars  all  over  the  country,  else 
stone-workers  would  use  them. 

Now  let  us  have  a  colloquy  with  a  man  who 
uses  a  crooked  stick  instead  of  a  crowbar : 

Q. — Mr.  Stone-mason,  do  you  think  sticks  are  as 
safe  to  pry  out  rocks  with,  as  crowbars  are  ? 

A, — No;  I  know  they  are  not.  They  are  liable 
to  slip  or  break,  and  cause  the  workman  to  fall. 

Q. — Then  why  do  you  not  use  a  crowbar  ? 

A. — They  are  hard  to  get  just  now,  so  I  use  the 
stick,  till  I  can  get  a  crowbar. 

Q. — Do  you  think  there  are  crowbars  enough  in 
the  country  ? 

A. — Yes  ;   I  think  there  are. 

Q. — Are  you  aware  that  more  than  nine-tenths 
of  the  stone- workers  in  the  United  States  are  using 
these  wooden  substitutes  for  crowbars  ? 

^.— Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  know  a  time  when  you  could 
get  crowbars  easier  than  you  now  can  ? 

A. — Yes;  from  1864  to  1870  it  was  easy  to  get 
crowbars,  and  we  used  very  few  sticks. 

Q. — There  were  less  accidents  in  your  business 
then,  were  there  not  ? 

A. — Yes;  there  was  very  little  slipping  and 
falling.  Then  too,  our  business  was  much  more 
active  than  it  now  is. 

Q. — Although  your  business  was  more  active 
from  1864  to  1870,  yet  the  increase  in  population, 
building,  etc.,  extending  over  a  wider  range  of  coun- 
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try  requires  more  rocks  to  be  pryed  from  the  ground 
does  it  not  ? 

^.— Yes. 

Q. — There  are  more  stone- workers  in  the  United 
States  now,  than  there  were  from  1864  to  1870? 

^.— Yes. 

Q. — Then  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  there 
are  more  stone-workers,  and  more  rocks  to  be  pryed 
out?  -  - 

^.— Yes. 

Q. — Then  you  need  more  crowbars  now,  than 
you  did  in  those  years? 

A. — Certainly.  ^^It 

Q] — Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  that  there  are 
less  crowbars  now,  than  there  were  then?  And 
have  you  never  thought  that  this  is  the  very  reason 
why  crowbars  are  harder  to  get  than  formerly  ? 

A. — I  had  not  thought  of  the  subject  in  that 
light. 

Q. — Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  number  of 
crowbars  could  be  increased  so  that  you  could  get 
them  as  easily  as  you  did  in  1864  and  several  years 
following,  your  business  would  be  more  prosperous 
than  it  now  is? 

A. — I  can  see,  that  if  we  could  get  crowbars, 
and  not  be  bothered  with  these  crooked  sticks,  which 
sometimes  will  not  answer  the  purpose  at  all,  espe- 
cially in  the  most  dijfficult  jobs,  we  stone-workers 
could  get  along  much  faster  and  much  better. 

Q. — Why  have  you  not  thought  of  this  before  ? 
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A, — Newspapers,  and  men  called  statesmen, 
have  been  continually  parading  it  before  my  eyes, 
and  dinging  it  into  my  ears,  that  there  were  crowbars 
enough. 

Q. — Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  that  those  who 
have  been  striving  to  make  you  believe  that  there 
were  plenty  of  crowbars,  are  the  very  men  who  have 
been  selling  you  sticks  at  a  large  profit?  In  other 
words,  do  you  know  that  there  is  a  class  of  men 
whose  business  consists  largely  in  selling  you  these 
sticks  to  use  instead  of  crowbars,  and  that  the  more 
they  can  compel  you  to  use  the  larger  their  income 
will  be  ? 

A. — It  had  not  occurred  to  me  before. 

Now  this  case  is  exactly  parallel  with  that  of  the 
money  kings  and  the  people.  It  is  neither  safe  or 
natural  to  use  substitutes  for  money.  It  is  a  matter 
of  necessity,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  latter.  To 
say  that  checks,  promissory  notes,  etc.,  do  not  repre- 
sent a  lack  of  money,  is  to  say,  that  a  note  or  check 
is  as  good  as  money,  which  we  know  is  not  so.  One 
is  a  promise.  The  other  is  the  thing  prom- 
ised. But  there  is  a  large  profit  accruing  to 
the  banks  from  the  use  of  these  substitutes  for 
money.  Therefore,  they  are  forced  into  circulation 
to  the  great  detriment  of  trade. 

Our  monetary  commission,  on  page  36  of  Vol. 
I.,  refer  to  these  substitutes  for  money,  and  the 
reason  why  they  are  used,  in  the  following  lan- 
guage : 
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"  It  is  sometimes  maintained  that  a  compensation  cai 
be  made  for  a  shrinkage  in  the  volume  of  money  by  an  in- 
crease of  such  banking  expedients  as  checks,  bills  of  ex- 
change, and  clearing  houses.  These  expedients  are  now 
resorted  to,  and,  because  profit  is  found  in  their  use,  always 
will  be  availed  of  to  the  utmost  possible  extent." 

In  considering  the  subject  of  substitutes  for 
money,  let  the  reader  remember,  that  the  enormous 
profit  that  comes  to  the  banker  from  their  use, 
is  taken  from  the  people.  It  will  be  well 
also  to  try  to  form  some  conception  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  sum  of  money  so  taken.  Placing  the 
number  of  banks  in  the  United  States  at  7,500, 
which  is  less  than  the  actual  number,  and  estimat- 
ing their  average  income  from  discounts  on  all  sub- 
stitutes for  money  at  twenty  thousand  dollars  per 
year  for  each  bank,  which  must  be  far  below  the  ac- 
tual amount,  their  income  from  this  source  will  ag- 
gregate $150,000,000.  This  amount  of  money 
would  build  two  railroads  from  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
to  New  York  City,  at  a  cost  of  $40,000  per  mile. 
Now,  if  the  American  people  were  asked  to  contri- 
bute money  enough  every  year  to  build  two  lines 
of  railroad  that  distance,  they  would  think  the  bur- 
den unbearable.  Yet  allowing  substitutes  to  be 
used  for  money  costs  them  much  more  than  that 
every  year. 

I  trust  the  reader  now  sees  why  bankers  want 
little  money  and  more  credit.  But  can  the  people 
stand  it  is  the  question.  Should  dollars  take  the 
place  of  these  promises  to  pay  which  are  now  used 
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where  money  ought  to  be,  it  would  make  an  incal- 
culable difference  in  the  income  and  business  suc- 
cess of  the  people.  Or,  should  one-tenth  of  the 
amount  which  these  substitutes  cost  every  year, 
be  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  needy,  it  would 
drive  want  and  destitution  from  the  land  forever. 
But,  when  we  suggest  that  the  volume  of  money 
be  increased  so  that  we  can  do  business  on  a 
cash  basis  as  we  did  in  1865,  the  money  kings  ac- 
cuse us  of  wishing  to  flood  the  country  with  money. 
This  would  not  flood  the  country  with  money.  Our 
circulating  medium  is  now  composed  largely  of  sub- 
stitutes. Why  not  make  it  real  money.  This  alone 
will  not  make  the  circulating  medium  any  larger 
than  it  now  is.  To  illustrate :  Sometimes  when  a 
man  is  called  upon  to  enter  the  army,  he  will  not 
enter  himself  but  will  furnish  a  substitute.  Now,  it 
will  not  be  pretended  that  the  size  of  the  army  will 
be  increased  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  substitute,  and 
the  man  he  represented  taking  his  place,  yet  such  an 
occurrence  as  that  would  be  exactly  parallel  to  the 
substitution  of  money  for  these  devices  which  now 
take  its  place  in  the  transaction  of  business,  except 
that  the  substitute  for  the  army  may  be  just  as  safe 
and  useful  under  all  circumstances  as  the  man  he 
represents.  But  substitutes  for  money,  which  is 
only  another  name  for  credit,  are  always  dangerous, 
and  cannot  be  depended  upon  as  money  can. 

The  monetary  commission  on  page  37  of  vol.  I, 
speak  of  credit  as  follows :  » 
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"  Credit  is   the  explosive  element   in   the  business 
modern  times." 


We  know  this  to  be  true.  Now  why  not  use' 
the  real  and  safe,  instead  of  the  unreal  and  danger- 
ous. Especially  when  the  real,  if  made  reasonably 
plenty,  will  cost  us  much  less.  Money  is  so  much 
more  certain  to  remain  in  circulation  at  all  times 
than  substitutes,  that  it  would  not  require  such  an 
enormous  increase  in  our  present  volume  as  might? 
be  supposed  from  the  vast  amount  of  substitutes 
now  circulating. 

While  a  certain  amount  ol  money  is  necessary  to 
do  business  on  a  cash  basis,  yet  the  size  of  the 
volume  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  as  whether  it 
is  kept  increasing,  or  allowed  to  shrink.  If  we  were 
to  issue  a  thousand  dollars  per  capita,  and  after- 
wards allow  it  to  shrink,  it  would  change  the  rela- 
tive value  of  money  to  commodities,  prices  would 
fall  and  business  stagnate.  But  our  experience 
with  our  inconvertible  greenbacks  during  the  years 
1864-5-6-7,  etc.,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  some- 
where near  fifty  dollars  per  capita  is  required  in 
order  for  our  people  to  do  a  cash  business.  Yet  a 
much  smaller  amount  if  kept  increasing,  as  wealth 
and  business  increases,  might  answer  the  purpose. 
It  should  be  issued  carefully,  without  haste,  and 
under  proper  safeguards. 

When  it  is  once  understood  that  the  policy  of 
the  government  henceforth  is,  to  keep  the  volume  of 
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money  corresponding  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
increase  in  population  and  business,  the  money  now 
hoarded  in  consequence  of  falling  prices,  will  at 
once  seek  investment,  and  so  far  compensate  for 
the  shrinkage  in  the  general  volume,  and  lessen  by 
so  much  the  amount  which  the  government  will  need 
to  issue. 

Senator  Jones,  in  the  speech  before  quoted, 
touching  the  effect  of  a  right  monetary  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  used  the  following  lan- 
guage : 

**  Enact  a  law  that  the  volume  of  money  shall  keep 
pace  with  the  increase  of  the  population,  #  *  # 
and  the  idle  hoards  in  the  banks  will  disappear  as  if  by 
magic.  They  will  become  again  charged  with  their  true 
functions  of  exchanging  property  and  the  products  of  in- 
dustry, and  of  truly  expressing  the  equity  of  contracts." 

The  reasoning  of  Senator  Jones  cannot  be  re- 
sisted. Idle  money  will  seek  investment  in  busi- 
ness when  it  becomes  certain  that  prices  will  fall 
no  lower,  and  that  the  value  of  money  will  no  longer 
increase  in  the  pockets  of  the  owners. 

VALUE  OF  GOLD  NOT  GOVERNED  BY  COST  OF 

PRODUCTION. 

Another  error,  and  one  too  that  is  not  a  little 
hurtful,  is  found  in  the  statement  so  often  made  by 
writers  on  political  economy,  but  oftener  by  mem- 
bers of  Congress   and  public    teachers,    ''  that  the 
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value  of  gold  is  governed  by  the  cost  of  production." 
By  this  is  meant,  the  cost  of  digging  it  from  the 
mines,  coining  it  into  money,  etc.  In  this  way  many 
people  are  made  to  believe,  that  the  exchange  value 
of  a  gold  dollar  represents  the  amount  of  labor  that 
it  cost  to  produce  it. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  convince  any  rational 
mind  that  the  cost  of  production  does  not  govern 
the  value  of  gold  or  any  other  commodity.  Supply 
and  demand  determine  the  value  of  all  property. 

As  I  have  before  remarked,  nothing  has  a 
market  value  until  somebody  wants  it,  and  then 
the  value  varies  according  to  the  intensity  of 
that  want.  For  example :  In  Northern  Wisconsin 
in  winter,  the  storm-king  will  occasionally  marshall 
his  hosts  and  drift  the  snow  in  huge  piles  across  the 
lumbermen's  foot  paths  and  logging  roads.  This 
cuts  them  off  for  a  time  from  the  outer  world.  The 
farmer's  in  the  open  country,  who  have  been  furnish- 
ing these  lumbermen  with  provisions  and  feed  for 
their  teams,  take  advantage  of  their  situation.  The 
deep  snow  having  cut  off  supplies,  the  demand  for 
food  for  man  and  beast  in  the  lumber  districts  has 
become  very  intense.  The  farmers  hurry  on  through 
the  drifts,  knowing  that  the  first  on  the  ground  will 
get  the  highest  price  for  his  load  of  provisions.  And 
this,  not  because  it  cost  more  to  produce  his  load  in 
the  first  instance,  but  because  as  load  after  load  ar- 
rives, the  supply  will  become  greater  and  greater,  and 
the  demand  less  and  less  intense,  which  must  inevita 
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bly  lower  the  price.  This  principle  is  just  as  applicable 
to  gold  as  to  anything  else.  As  for  example  :  On 
Black  Friday,  gold  would  bring  much  more  in  other 
commodities,  than  it  did  on  the  Thursday  preceding. 
Yet  it  was  the  same  gold,  and  of  course  produced 
by  the  same  labor. 

A  farmer  raises  two  horses,  one  consumes  as 
much  hay  and  grain  as  the  other,  but  one  happens 
to  be  a  lumber-legged  animal  for  which  there  ms 
very  little  demand.  Therefore  if  he  can  be  sold  at 
all  it  must  be  for  a  very  low  price.  The  other  is  a 
fine  limbed  animal  and  fast  traveller,  for  which  there 
is  a  demand,  and  will  therefore,  sell  for  a  high  price. 
Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  cost  of  production  has  not 
controlled  the  market  value  of  these  animals,  but  the 
demand,  and  the  ability  of  a  certain  thing  to  supply 
that  demand. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  the  cost  of  production  does 
not  influence  more  or  less  the  value  of  the  thing 
produced  in  the  first  instance,  but  after  that  it  influ- 
ences it  very  little,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  does 
any.  As  for  example :  On  Black  Friday  the  scarcity 
of  the  supply  and  intensity  of  the  demand  would 
have  sent  the  price  of  gold  up  precisely  as  it  did, 
whether  the  cost  of  production  had  been  a  hundred 
dollars  per  ounce,  or  ten  cents  per  ton. 

The  theory  that  the  cost  of  production  controls 
the  value  of  gold,  has  made  many  believe,  that 
when  we  have  what  is  called  a  gold  basis  for  cur- 
rency, that,  therefore,  such  currency  rests  on  labor ; 
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while  paper  money  can  be  manufactured  by  the  ^^ 
government  at  a  cost  so  trifling  as  to  represent  ^il^l 
amount  of  labor  too  insignificant  to  be  recognizedl^H 
Hence,  they  think  gold  is  actually  based  on  labor 
(cost  of  production,)  while  paper  money  possesses 
no  real  value  worth  considering.  But  the  truth  is, 
the  money  stamp  of  the  government  when  placed 
upon  paper  represents  the  same  amount  of  labor  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  as  when  placed  upon  gold. 
To  illustrate :  A  and  B  work  for  the  government 
or  an  individual  one  day.  A  receives  for  his  pay  a 
gold  dollar,  B  receives  a  paper  dollar.  Now,  does 
not  the  paper  dollar  represent  the  same  amount  of 
labor  in  the  hands  of  B,  that  the  gold  dollar  does  in 
the  hands  of  A  ?  Each  has  cost  the  present  owner  one 
day's  work.  Supposing  the  gold  dollar  to  have  cost 
another  day's  work  to  dig  it  from  the  mines,  etc.,  yet 
it  only  represents  one  day's  work  in  the  hands  of  A ; 
and  that  is  all  he  can  get  for  it  either  as  a  commod- 
ity or  as  money.  The  day  spent  in  digging  the  gold 
from  the  mines  has  added  nothing  to  the  value  of 
the  dollar  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

THE   TRUE   IDEA   OF   MONEY. 


The  popular  idea  of  money  and  its  functions  is 
very  crude  and  imperfect.  Imagine  two  islands; 
and  that  an  equal  number  of  men  settle  upon  these 
islands.  They  are  without  money.  The  settlers  of 
one  island  say :     **  We  will  dig  gold  and  coin  it  int 
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money."  The  settlers  on  the  other  island  conclude 
to  make  their  exchanges  with  paper  money.  The 
blacksmith  receives  it,  the  carpenter  receives  it,  the 
grocer  receives  it,  and  so  on,  and  all  use  it  to  pay 
their  taxes.  And  we  will  say  that  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  the  government  has  received  it  all  in  payment 
of  taxes  and  burned  it  up.  What  could  have  served 
them  better  as  money  ?  And  how  does  this  settle- 
ment stand  as  compared  to  the  other  ?  The  money 
king  will  say,  that  the  one  that  used  gold  is  ahead, 
because  it  has  the  gold  on  hand.  Not  so  ;  the  one 
that  used  paper  is  ahead ;  for  the  reason  that  the 
time  comsumed  by  the  one  settlement  in  digging 
gold,  the  other  has  used  in  producing  something 
better  than  gold.  Namely  :  that  which  the  people 
can  eat,  drink,  wear,  etc. 

Money  should  not  be  regarded  as  prop- 
erty, but  as  the  tool  to  exchange  property. 
Strictly  speaking,  money  never  pays  a  debt.  It 
simply  exchanges  property  which  finally  settles  all 
accounts.  To  illustrate :  allow  a  billion  dollars  to 
remain  in  circulation  till  ten  billions  of  debts  have 
been  paid.  It  is  plain  that  the  people  do  not  hold 
money  in  payment  of  these  debts,  because  there  is 
no  more  money  now  than  formerly,  but  there  is 
more  property ;  and  money  has  been  used  to  shift 
it  about  until  it  has  paid  these  debts.  Now,  if  you 
were  going  to  select  a  tool  to  shovel  gravel,  you 
would  not  select  one  so  valuable  for  other  pur- 
poses, that  you  knew  other  people  would  be  con- 
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tinually  getting  hold  of  it  and  carrying  it  off  to 
England  and  elsewhere  to  speculate  with,  or  to  use 
for  other  purposes  than  that  for  which  you  most 
needed  it.  Why  should  you  not  use  the  same  good 
judgment  in  selecting  material  for  a  currency  ? 

FOUNDATION   FOR   PAPER   MONEY. 

An  inconvertible  paper  money  issued  by  a  re- 
sponsible government  and  made  a  legal  tender  for 
all  public  and  private  dues,  has  the  strongest  possi- 
ble foundation.  It  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
certificate  of  indebtedness  against  all  the  property 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  government.  A  bill  of 
this  kind  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  holder  has 
parted  with  its  face  value,  in  labor  or  some  kind 
of  property.  And  the  government  (all  the  people) 
having  made  it  omnipotent  over  debt,  and  by  law 
agreed  to  accept  it  as  a  circulating  medium,  have 
therefore  pledged  all  their  property,  gold  included, 
and  all  their  power  as  a  people  to  redeem  it  in  any 
and  everything  they  own.  Therefore,  this  money 
rests  upon  the  property,  faith,  and  credit  of  the  whole 
nation. 

HONEST    MONEY. 

Any  money  that  is  not  a  full  legal  tender  for 
debt  is  a  dishonest  money.  The  currency  issued 
by  national  banks  is  not  a  legal  tender  for  debt  be- 
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tween  man  and  man,  therefore,  it  is  not  honest,  no 
matter  what  authority  issues  it.  It  is  clearly  wrong 
for  the  government  to  allow  a  money  to  circulate, 
or  to  give  it  in  exchange  for  property  or  use  it 
to  pay  the  soldier  when,  at  the  same  time,  he  can- 
not pay  debts  with  it  unless  his  creditors  see  fit 
to  receive  it.  An  Iowa  farmer  tendered  national 
bank  currency  in  payment  of  debt  in  a  court  in 
that  state,  and  the  plaintiff  refused  to  receive  it, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  a  legal  tender  for 
private  debts.  There  is  another  very  striking  defect 
in  this  currency ;  it  is  not  a  legal  tender  for  interest 
on  the  government  debt.  Therefore  national 
bankers  are  not  obliged  to  receive  their  own 
money  in  payment  of  the  interest  on  their  bonds. 
The  greenbacks  are  legal  tender  for  private  debts, 
but  they  are  not  a  legal  tender  to  bond-holders  for 
their  interest  nor  to  the  government  for  duties  on 
imports.  Therefore,  they  are  not  an  honest  money. 
When  a  man  labors  or  parts  with  other  value,  for 
money,  justice  and  common  sense  demand,  that  it 
shall  be  a  money  that  he  can  use  for  any  purpose 
for  which  money  is  used,  whether  it  be  to  pay  duties 
on  imports,  or  what  not. 

GOLD  NOT  A  STANDARD  OF  VALUE. 

The  belief  is  quite  general  that  gold  is  a  stan- 
dard of  value.  Many  economists  have  so  written. 
Senators    have    spoken     it    in     the     Senate     and 
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out  of  it,  newspapers  have  published  it,  until 
the  public  actually  believe  that  gold  is  the  stan- 
dard of  value  the  world  over,  fixed  and  unalter- 
able. This  belief  is  just  as  nonsensical  as  the  belief 
that  gold  is  the  world's  money.  Yet  it  has  given 
gold  a  sacredness  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that 
no  other  commodity  possesses.  Inculcating  this 
belief,  is  one  of  the  means  used  by  money  kings  to 
throw  that  mystery  around  the  currency  question, 
which  is  described  in  the  quotation  from  Locke  in  a 
previous  chapter.  ^| 

Gold  is  not  a  standard  of  value  anywhere,  it 
never  was,  nor  can  it  ever  be  made  so.  No  kind  of 
money  can  be  made  a  standard  of  value.  The 
nature  of  value  is  such  that  there  can  be  no  stan- 
dard for  it  only  in  the  minds  of  individuals ;  and 
then  it  will  be  as  shifting  as  the  wind  and  as  uncer- 
tain as  the  summer  cloud.  To  illustrate :  I  own  a 
farm,  which  I  value  at  twenty-five  hundred  dollars. 
You  desire  to  purchase  it,  but  you  value  it  at  only 
two  thousand  dollars.  Now,  is  there  any  standard 
by  which  we  can  measure  the  real  value  of  the 
farm  as  we  can  measure  corn  or  potatoes  ?  Not  at 
all ;  because  value  is  purely  ideal.  It  may  be  based 
partly  upon  sacred  memories.  My  departed  father 
carved  it  from  the  wilderness.  Yonder  willow  was 
planted  by  the  hand  of  a  noble  mother  in  her  girl- 
hood days  ;  and  when  she  departed  for  a  brighter 
world,  she  bade  me  guard  well  the  old  tree  whose 
ample  shade  had  afforded  her  so  much  comfort  in 
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her  last  days.  Now  when  I  look  upon  that  tree  or 
enjoy  its  protection  from  the  summer  sun,  it  calls  up 
memories  sweet.  These  considerations  add  nothing  to 
the  value  of  the  farm  in  your  estimation,  but  they 
increase  it  wonderfully  in  mine.  But,  however,  I 
will  sell  it  for  twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  There 
is  now  five  hundred  dollars  difference  of  opinion 
between  us.  What  shall  we  do  ?  Why,  if  we  have 
a  standard  of  value,  there  need  not  be  any  delay  in 
settling  the  difficulty.  We  will  get  the  standard  and 
measure  it,  that  will  remove  all  doubt.  Now,  if  it 
were  the  size  of  a  farm  or  the  number  of  bushels 
contained  in  a  pile  of  wheat,  that  was  in  controversy, 
we  could  settle  it  quickly,  because  those  are  measur- 
able things,  and  we  have  a  standard  measure,  but 
not  so  in  the  case  of  value. 

Colwell,  in  his  "Ways  and  Means  of  payment," 
speaks  of  a  standard  of  value  as  follows : 

"  Another  attribute,  generally  given  to  the  precious 
metals,  is  that  they  are  a  standard  of  value. 

**  This  is  inaccurate. 

"  Gold  cannot,  in  the  mint,  be  made  the  standard  for 
silver,  nor  can  silver  be  made  the  standard  for  gold.  Much 
less,  taking  the  whole  range  of  articles  for  human  consump- 
tion, can  they  be  made  a  standard  of  value  to  which  all  can 
be  referred.  The  term  *  standard '  is,  then,  inaccurately 
applied,  when  it  is  used  with  any  signification.  If  gold  is 
a  standard  at  all,  it  is  a  standard  of  payment,  but  not  of 
value." 

To  further  illustrate  this  fact,  suppose  you  pay 
me  two  thousand  dollars  for  my  farm.     Is  this  two 
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thousand  dollars  the  standard  of  value  for  this  prop^- 
erty  ?  If  so,  the  value  of  my  farm  must  always  r 
main  at  precisely  two  thousand  dollars,  which  we 
know  will  not  be  the  case.  We  might  summon 
twenty  of  our  neighbors  and  probably  not  one  would 
say  that  the  two  thousand  dollars  paid  me  was  the 
exact  value  of  my  farm.  Money  if  it  be  a  full  legal 
tender  for  debt  is  a  standard  of  payment. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  looks 
upon  the  subject  in  the  right  light.  In  the  famous 
test  case,  before  cited,  the  court  used  the  following- 
language  : 

ii 

"  It  is  hardly  correct  to  speak  of  a  standard  value. 
The  constitution  does  not  speak  of  it.  It  contemplates  a 
standard  for  that  which  has  gravity  or  extension ;  but 
value  is  an  ideal  thing.  The  coinage  acts  fix  its  unit,  as  a 
dollar;  but  the  gold  or  silver  thing  we  call  a  dollar  is,  in  no 
sense,  a  standard  of  a  dollar  it  is  the  representative  of  it." — 
Wallace's  Supreme  Court  Reports ^  page  553. 


I 


WILL   USING    CHEAP   MONEY   DRIVE    GOLD    OUT 
OF   THE   COUNTRY  ? 

The  money  kings  have  used  no  small  quantity 
of  printers  ink  to  make  the  people  believe,  that  if 
we  use  cheap  money,  it  will  drive  gold  out  of  the 
country.  Suppose  it  should,  what  of  it?  Could 
we  not  substitute  paper  money  for  it?  We  want 
a  kind  of  money  that  cannot  be  driven  out  of  the 
country.  But  the  pretense  that  using  cheap  money 
will  drive  gold  out  of  the  country  is  shallow.     Who 
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will  carry  his  gold  out  of  the  country  because  his 
neighbor  is  using  some  other  kind  of  money  ?  Gold 
will  leave  us  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the 
past,  when  prices  in  other  countries  fall  below  ours ; 
or  something  takes  place  to  make  it  more  profitable 
to  use  elsewhere.  It  is  a  treacherous  commodity 
and  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  remain  in  any  one 
locality  long  at  a  time. 

Men  in  high  places,  and  with  them  some  called 
scientists,  speak  of  gold  as  a  regulator  going  from 
country  to  country,  keeping  up  an  equilibrium  of 
prices  all  over  the  world,  therefore  they  think  it 
ought  to  be  used  as  money.  The  truth  is,  a  greater 
disturber  of  prices  could  not  be  devised.  But  if  there 
is  anything  for  gold  to  do  in  the  way  of  equalizing 
the  world's  prices,  it  must  do  it  as  bullion,  for  it  is 
used  as  such  in  trade  between  countries. 

The  following  embodies  all  I  would  say  on  the 
subject  of  gold  leaving  the  country.  It  is  all  the 
more  worthy  of  attention  because  he  who  uttered  it 
owns  extensive  gold  and  silver  mines.  In  the 
speech  before  quoted,  Senator  Jones,  of  Nevada, 
spoke  as  follows: 

*'  If  gold  goes  out  of  the  country  it  will  be  because  of 
its  continuous  rise  in  value  and  not  on  account  of  the  coin- 
age of  silver  or  the  depreciation  of  the  silver  dollar.  It  is 
contended  that  we  should  continue  to  maintain  gold  as  a 
money  standard  at  the  expense  of  falling  prices,  of  the  in- 
creased burden  of  debt  and  taxes,  of  the  stagnation  of  all 
industries,  of  the  disturbance  of  all  contracts,  and  of  the 
relegation  of  constantly  increasing  numbers  of  workmen  to 
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idleness  ?  Mr.  President,  if  gold  does  go  out  of  this  cc 
try  by  reason  of  a  constant  increase  in  its  value  I  say  let  it 
go,  and  God  speed  the  day  when  it  starts.  Its  going  will 
be  the  harbinger  of  more  prosperous  days.  It  will  leave 
the  country  free  to  adopt  a  system  of  money  whose  volume 
and  value  will  be  regulated,  not  as  the  value  of  gold  is 
now  regulated,  by  the  edicts  of  blind  chance,  but  by 
the  guidance  of  human  wisdom.  I  am  sorry  to  believe 
that  there  is  a  class  in  this  country  who  through  igno- 
rance or  sinister  motive  would  rather  retain  their  idol  — 
gold  —  with  shrinking  prices  and  shriveling  industries 
than  to  have  it  supplanted  by  any  kind  of  money  with 
prosperity,  with  plenty  on  the  tables  of  the  laborer  and 
with  profitable  employment  for  all.  Let  it  go,  say  I,  let  it 
not  stand  on  the  order  of  its  going  but  go  quickly.  If  the 
reason  of  its  going  be  the  continued  rise  in  its  value,  and 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  can  it  go." 

Should  gold  and  silver  be  taken  out  of  circulation 
and  a  larger  volume  of  paper  money  put  in  its  place, 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  revival  in  business 
and  increasing  prosperity  that  would  inevitably  fol- 
low, would  increase  the  demand  for  gold  and  silver- 
ware, ornaments,  etc.,  sufficient  to  hold  bullion  up 
to,  if  not  to  carry  it  above  its  present  price.  There- 
fore, miners  even  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
substitution  of  paper  money  for  the  precious  metals 
in  this  country. 

PRESIDENT   CLEVELAND   AND   FINANCE. 

I  think  of  nothing  better  calculated  to  set  our 
people  to  looking  after  the  financial  policy  of  our 
government,     than    a    few   words    from    President 
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Cleveland's  letter  to  the  several  Congressmen, 
quoted  in  a  previous  chapter.  In  speaking  of  the 
effect,  or  what  he  feared  would  be  the  effect  of  con- 
tinuing to  coin  silver  under  the  Bland  act,  after 
stating  that  *'gold  would  be  withdrawn  to  its  hoard- 
ing places,  followed  by  an  unprecedented  contrac- 
tion of  the  currency,"  the  President  said : 


"  Labor  already  greatly  depressed  would  suffer  still 
further  depression  by  the  scaling  down  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  every  so-called  dollar  paid  into  the  hands  of  toil." 


It  ill  becomes  the  President  of  a  great  nation 
to  use  such  sophistry.  His  statement  is  impos- 
sible to  be  true.  A  contraction  of  the  currency 
instead  of  scaling  down  the  purchasing  power 
of  every  dollar,  would  inevitably  increase  it. 
To  say  that  shrinking  the  volume  of  money  will 
make  its  value  or  purchasing  power  less,  is  to  say 
that  the  fewer  the  number  the  lower  the  price ;  or 
the  more  scant  the  supply  the  cheaper  the  com- 
modity, which  is  contrary  to  science  as  well  as  to 
all  human  experience. 

Shrinking  the  volume  of  money  would  increase 
the  purchasing  power  of  every  dollar,  or  what  is  the 
same,  lower  prices.  But  the  laborer  would  be 
worse  off,  because  the  dollar  would  be  so  much 
harder  to  get. 
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WHEN    PRICES    ARE    LOW    PEOPLE    CANNO^ 

PURCHASE. 


This  seems  to  be  a  proper  place  to  notice  one 
more  argument  often  used  by  those  who  favor  a 
small  volume  of  money  and  low  prices.  They  will 
state  it  about  as  follows  :  **  Well,  what  if  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  money  is  increasing  ?  That  makes 
no  difference  to  the  people.  If  one  dollar  will  pur- 
chase twice  as  much  as  formerly,  when  the  laborer  gets 
the  one  he  is  as  well  off  as  when  he  had  two,  when  a 
dollar  was  only  half  as  valuable.  While  this  view 
of  the  case  appears  plausible  to  the  unthinking,  yet 
it  is  a  great  fallacy.  Henry  Clay  used  to  tell  a 
story  which  illustrates  the  facts  in  the  case  perfectly. 
An  Irishman  complainingly  remarked  to  Mr.  Clay, 
that  he  '*  could  buy  as  much  in  the  old  country  for  a 
sixpence  as  he  could  here  for  a  dollar."  "  Then 
why  do  you  not  return  to  the  old  country  ?"  inquired 
the  Kentucky  statesman.  "  The  divil  of  it  is  to  get 
the  sixpence  there,"  replied  the  Irishman.  This  is 
our  case  at  the  present  time.  One  dollar  will  pur- 
chase twice  as  much  as  it  would  in  1865,  but  we 
cannot  get  along  as  well  as  then,  because  the  dollar 
is  so  hard  to  get.  There  is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
When  money  is  dear  and  goods  cheap,  that  is  just 
the  time  when  the  people  cannot  purchase.  Be- 
cause in  such  times  they  are  never  well  employed, 
and  money  does  not  circulate  freely.     The  move- 
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ment  of  money  may  be  compared  to  that  6f  the 
river.  When  there  is  a  large  volume  of  rising 
water,  the  current  moves  on  rapidly.  But  when 
the  volume  is  growing  less,  the  remaining  water 
moves  slov/er,  and,  if  the  shrinkage  continues, 
finally  becomes  stagnant. 

HUMILIATING     FACTS    STATED     BY    A    BANK 

PRESIDENT 

The  New  York  Evening  Telegram,  of  Decem- 
ber 17,  1886,  contains  the  following: 

"  Mr.  O.  D.  Baldwin,  president  of  the  Fourth  National 
Bank,  said  that  the  principle  reason  money  is  so  tight  is 
simply  because  those  who  have  got  it  to  lend  hold  on  to  it 
for  as  high  a  percentage  as  they  can  get.  The  banks  are 
getting  no  more  than  six  per  cent,  or  a  trifle  more.  This 
stringency  is  brought  about  by  the  active  changing  of  loans 
more  than  the  scarcity  of  money.  There  is  enough  money 
in  New  York  at  the  present  time,  but  individuals  who  make 
a  business  of  loaning  it  are  holding  on  to  it  for  the  best 
price  they  can  get." 

This  was  said  with  reference  to  a  tight  money 
market  then  prevailing  in  New  York,  in  which 
money  was  loaned  for  a  short  time  at  the  rate  of  365 
per  cent,  per  annum.  Now  look  at  the  facts  stated 
by  this  bank  president.  Did  the  bankers  and  other 
money  loaners  consult  the  interest  of  the  people  in 
this  instance  ?  Do  they  ever  ?  Think  of  a  mone- 
tary system  that  allows  a  few  men  to  say  when  the 
people  shall  have  money,  and  when  they  shall  not, 
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and  how  much  they  shall  pay  for  the  use  of  it! 
What  can  be  more  humiliating  to  a  proud  nation, 
or  more  destructive  to  every  business  interest? 
The  first  duty  of  the  people  is  to  see  to  it,  that 
money  is  placed  where  those  who  can  give  the 
proper  security  can  get  it,  and  that,  too,  at  a  fixed 
and  reasonable  rate  of  interest.  This  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  the  people  taking  control  of  their 
own  money  and  loaning  it  through  their  agent  the 
government.  But  the  hour  they  undertake  to  doj 
this,  then  look  out  for  a  howl  from  the  banks  ancf 
their  organs,  and  their  army  of  stump  speakers,  who 
yell  "  crank  "  at  every  man  who  tries  to  enlighten  the 
people  on  the  subject  of  finance.  Well,  this  is 
natural,  for  human  nature  remains  about  the  same 
from  age  to  age.  Money  changers  are  as  unwilling 
to  be  kicked  out  of  the  temple  now,  as  they  were  in 
Christ's  time. 

It  may  be  asked,  '*  If  the  government  loans 
money,  will  it  loan  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than 
now  prevails  ?"  I  answer,  it  ought  to  loan  at  three 
per  cent,  to  begin  with  —  and  here  let  me  prophesy, 
that  the  child  is  born  who  will  live  to  see  this  gov- 
ernment, if  not  all  governments,  supply  the  people 
with  money  at  the  mere  cost  of  manufacturing  and 
handling.  The  man  reads  not  well  the  signs  of  the 
times,  nor  watches  closely  the  current  of  events,  who 
does  not  see  in  the  present  activity  of  thought,  the 
destruction  of  the  prevailing  monetary  systems  of 
the  world,  which  allows  bankers  to  draw  interest  on 
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their  debts,  and  compels  the  people  to  pay  large  in- 
terest on  their  own  money. 

Now,  since  the  people  have  been  falsely  led  to 
believe  that  only  cranks  and  wild  dreamers  ever 
thought  of  the  government  loaning  money  to  indi- 
viduals, I  shall  take  pleasure  in  destroying  that 
error. 

DR.   FRANKLIN'S   ESSAY   ON   MONEY. 

I  will  now  place  before  the  reader,  some  extracts 
from  what,  in  my  judgment,  is,  at  the  present  time, 
the  most  valuable  bit  of  history  in  the  United 
States. 

Just  such  a  monetary  system  as  I  propose  was 
called  into  existence  in  this  country  by  Benjamin 
Franklin,  —  and  what  fame  rests  upon  a  more  en- 
during foundation  than  his  ?  He  was  pre-eminently 
a  philosopher,  and  decidedly  practical.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkably  endowed  men  known  to 
history.  His  mind  not  only  swept  the  whole  sky  of 
thought,  it  caught  and  analyzed  the  smallest  star. 
He  was  no  less  great  in  dissecting  and  re-adjusting 
a  small  subject,  than  in  comprehending  the  great 
whole. 

These  powers  of  mind,  fortified  and  invigorated 
with  a  large  fund  of  historical  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge, coupled  with  a  stern  integrity  and  lofty  pur- 
pose, gave  him  a  control  over  the  great  minds  of  his 
generation  second  to  that  of  no  other  man. 
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One  of  England's  ablest  orators  and  thinkers. 
Lord  Erskine,  said : 

"  Those  who  met  in  convention  to  frame  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  constituted  the  wisest  body  of 
men  that  ever  assembled  on  earth  for  a  similar  purpose." 


No  mind  was  more  active,  no  counsel  more 
sought,  in  that  immortal  convention,  than  that  of 
Benjamin  Franklin.  Of  his  towering  genius  was 
born  the  first  and  only  safe  and  honest  monetary 
system  the  United  States  has  ever  had  within  her 
borders.  It  was  his  child,  and,  regardless  of  the 
wishes  of  its  honored  parent,  or  the  good  it  was 
doing,  the  money  power  would  have  throttled  it  in 
its  infancy.  But  behind  it  was  the  strong  arm  of 
Benjamin  Franklin ;  he  guarded  its  cradle,  and  saw 
it  walk  forth  in  mature  manhood,  and  when  fifty 
years  was  resting  upon  its  brow,  it  had  scattered 
numberless   blessings   through    the   land. 

I  will  now  place  extracts  from  Dr.  Franklin's 
**  Essay  on  Money  "  (see  Franklin's  Autobiography), 
before  the  reader.  Like  all  the  productions  of  the 
great  American  thinker,  it  will  bear  study  and  criti- 
cism. I  will  pit  it  against  the  sophistry  of  a  forest 
of  the  hirelings  of  the  money  power.  Dr.  Franklin 
says : 

"  There  is  a  certain  proportionate  quantity  of  money 
requisite  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  a  country  freely  and  cor- 
rectly; more  than  which  would  be  of  no  advantage  in 
trade,  and  less,  if  much  less,  exceedingly  detrimental  to  it. 

He  that  wants  money  will  find  out  ways  to  give   K 
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per  cent,  when  he  cannot  have  it  for  less,  although  the  law- 
forbids  to  take  more  than  6  per  cent.  Now,  the  interest 
on  money  being  high  is  prejudicial  to  a  country  several 
ways.  It  makes  land  bear  a  low  price,  because  few  men 
will  lay  out  their  money  in  land  when  they  can  make  a 
much  greater  profit  by  lending  it  out  upon  interest.  And, 
much  less  will  men  be  inclined  to  venture  their  money  at 
sea  when  they  can,  without  risk  or  hazard,  have  a  great 
and  certain  profit  by  keeping  it  at  home  ;  thus  trade  is  dis- 
couraged. And,  in  two  neighboring  countries,  if  the 
traders  of  one,  by  reason  of  a  greater  plenty  of  money,  can 
borrow  it  to  trade  with  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  traders  of 
the  other,  they  will  infallibly  have  the  advantage  and  get 
the  greatest  part  of  that  trade  into  their  own  hands ;  for  he 
that  trades  with  money  he  hath  borrowed  at  8  or  10  per 
cent,  cannot  hold  market  with  him  that  borrows  his  money 
at  6  or  4." 

How  applicable  the  words  of  the  great  philoso- 
pher to  our  present  condition.  In  the  case  referred 
to  in  the  ''  New  York  Evening  Telegram,"  bankers 
and  speculators  combined  to  make  money  scarce  in 
the  loan  market,  and  men  found  a  way  to  pay  one 
per  cent,  for  the  use  of  money  over  night,  or  at  the 
rate  of  365  per  cent,  per  annum,  although  the  legal 
rate  in  New  York  is  six  per  cent.  Again,  notice 
one  other  statement  in  the  above  quotation,  which 
amounts  to  this  :  As  between  two  neighboring  coun- 
tries, the  one  where  the  rates  of  interest  are  lowest 
will  get  the  most  trade  because  it  can  afford  to 
manufacture  goods  cheaper.  Let  those  who  com- 
plain that  we  cannot  manufacture  so  as  to  compete 
with  England  on  a  free  trade  basis,  on  account  of 
her  cheap  labor,  study  the  above  statement  of  Dr. 
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Franklin,  and  see  how  far  we  might  overcome  the 
difficulty  by  reducing  our  rates  of  interest  to  a  level 
with  that  of  England.  ^| 

Of  the  effects  of  a  want  of  money,  Dr.  Franklin, 
said : 


I 


"  Want  of  money  in  a  country  reduces  the  price  of  that 
part  of  its  produce  which  is  used  in  trade ;  because,  trade 
being  discouraged  by  it  as  above,  there  is  a  much  less  de- 
mand for  that  produce.  And  this  is  another  reason  why 
land  in  such  a  case  will  be  low.  « 

**  Want  of  money  in  a  country  discourages  laboring^ 
and  handicraftmen  (who  are  the  chief  strength  and  support 
of  a  people)  from  coming  to  settle  in  it  and  induces  many 
that  were  settled  to  leave  the  country  and  seek  entertain- 
ment and  employment  in  other  places,  where  they  can  be 
better  paid.  For  what  can  be  more  disheartening  to  an  in^ 
dustrious  laboring  man  than  this,  that  after  he  hath  earned 
his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  he  must  spend  as  much 
time  and  have  nearly  as  much  fatigue  in  getting  it,  as  he 
had  to  earn  it.  And  nothing  makes  more  bad  paymasters 
than  a  general  scarcity  of  money." 


WHO   WILL    BE    FOR    OR    AGAINST   A    LARGE 
VOLUME    OF    MONEY? 


Dr.  Franklin  says 


,1 


"  The  foregoing  paragraphs  being  well  considered,  we" 
shall   naturally  be   led   to  draw  the  following  conclusions 
with  regard  to  what  persons  will  probably  be  for  or  against 
emitting  a  large  addittional  sum  of  paper  bills  in  this  prov- 
ince: 

"  I.  Since  men  will  always  be  powerfully  influenced 
in  their  opinions  and  actions  by  what  appears  to  be  their 
particular  interest,  therefore  all  those  who,  wanting  courage 
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to  venture  in  t^ade,  now  practice  lending  money  on  se- 
curity at  exorbitant  interest,  which  in  a  scarcity  of  money 
will  be  done,  notwithstanding  the  law — I  say  all  such  will 
probably  be  against  a  large  addition  to  our  present  stock 
of  paper  money,  because  a  plentiful  currency  will  lower  the 
interest  and  make  it  common  to  lend  on  less  security. 

"  2.  All  those  who  are  possessors  of  large  sums  of 
money  and  are  disposed  to  purchase  land,  which  is  at- 
tended with  a  great  and  sure  advantage  in  a  growing 
country  as  this  is  —  I  say  the  interest  of  all  such  men  will 
incline  them  to  oppose  a  large  addition  to  our  money ;  be- 
cause their  wealth  is  now  continually  increasing  by  the 
large  interest  they  receive,  which  will  enable  them  (if 
they  can  keep  land  from  rising)  to  purchase  more  sometime 
hence  than  they  can  at  present;  and  in  the  meantime,  all 
trade  being  discouraged,  not  only  those  who  borrow  of 
them,  but  the  common  people  in  general  will  be  impover- 
ished and,  consequently,  ob.liged  to  sell  more  land  for  less 
money  than  they  will  do  at  present.  And  yet,  after  such 
are  possessed  of  as  much  land  as  they  can  purchase,  it  will 
then  be  their  interest  to  have  money  made  plentiful,  be- 
cause that  will  immediately  make  land  rise  in  value  in  their 
hands.  Now,  it  ought  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  people, 
from  a  knowledge  of  a  man's  interest,  do  sometimes  make 
a  true  guess  at  his  designs ;  for  interest  they  say,  will  not 
lie. 

"  3.  Lawyers  and  others  concerned  in  court  business 
will  probably  many  of  them  be  against  plentiful  currency ; 
because  people  in  that  case  will  have  less  occasion  to  run  in 
debt,  and  consequently  less  occasion  to  go  to  law  and  sue 
one  another  for  their  debts.  Though  I  know  some,  even 
among  these  gentlemen,  that  regard  the  public  good  before 
their  own  apparent  private  interests." 

Some  lawyers,  like  a  great  many  other  men, 
think  they  must  have  a  living,  as  the  saying  is, 
regardless  of  what  it  costs  others.  Such  as 
these     will     welcome     any     condition     of    society 
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or  trade  that  will  give  them  business.  Yet  I  can 
say  with  Dr.  Franklin  that  I  know  lawyers  who 
prefer  the  public  good  to  their  own  private  inter- 
ests; but  such  neither  expect  nor  receive  favors 
from  corporations.  Therefore,  many  lawyers  are 
on  the  side  of  the  money  power. 
Dr.  Franklin  continues : 


"  4.  All  those  who  are  in  any  way  dependent  on  such 
persons  as  are  above  mentioned,  whether  holding  offices  as 
tenants,  or  as  debtors,  must  at  least  appear  to  be  against  a 
large  addition,  because  if  they  do  not  they  must  sensibly 
feel  the  present  interest  hurt.  And  besides  these,  there 
are  doubtless  many  well-meaning  gentlemen  and  others 
who,  without  any  immediate  private  interest  of  their  own 
in  view,  are  against  making  such  an  addition  through  an 
opinion  that  they  may  have  of  the  honesty  and  sound  judg- 
ment of  some  of  their  friends  who  oppose  it  (perhaps  for 
the  one  aforesaid),  without  having  given  it  any  thorough 
consideration  themselves ;  and  thus  it  is  no  wonder  if  there 
is  a  powerful  party  on  that  side." 

The  above,  although  written  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago,  is,  nevertheless,  a  perfect  picture  of  the 
condition  of  a  vast  number  of  our  people  at  the 
present  time.  As  I  have  described  in  a  former 
chapter,  many  of  our  traders,  editors,  farmers,  etc., 
who  are  in  debt  or  any  way  dependent  upon  monied 
men,  are  actually  afraid  to  speak  and  act  their  con- 
victions ;  therefore,  often  appear  to  favor  that  which 
they  do  not.  Again,  the  other  class  referred  to  by 
Dr.  Franklin  as  having  too  much  confidence  in  their 
leaders  to  allow   the   free    exercise   of    their   own 
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reason,  are  numerous  among  us.  They  have  such 
confidence  in  those  who  preach  gold,  that  they  be- 
lieve them,  even  when  they  say  that  there  is  money 
enough.  Is  this  not  blind  credulity  ?  What  would 
be  their  answer  if  asked  why  more  than  90  per  cent, 
of  the  business  of  the  country  is  being  done  on  credit  ? 
Dr.  Franklin  indicates,  in  the  following  words, 
the  class  of  people  that  will  favor  a  large  volume  of 
currency : 

"  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  lovers  of  trade, 
and  delight  to  see  manufactures  encouraged,  will  be  for 
having  a  large  addition  to  our  currency ;  for  they  very  well 
know  that  the  people  will  have  little  heart  to  advance 
money  in  trade  when  what  they  can  get  is  scarce  sufficient 
to  purchase  necessaries  and  supply  their  families  with  pro- 
visions. Much  less  will  they  lay  it  out  in  advancing  new 
manufactures.     *     *     # 

"  Again  :  those  who  are  truly  for  the  proprietor's  in- 
terest (and  having  no  separate  views  of  their  own  that  are 
predominant)  will  be  heartily  for  a  large  addition ;  because, 
as  I  have  shown  above,  plenty  of  money  will,  for  several 
reasons,  make  land  rise  in  value  exceedingly.  And  I  ap- 
peal to  those  immediately  concerned  for  the  proprietor  in 
the  sale  of  his  lands,  whether  land  has  not  risen  very  much 
since  the  first  emission  of  what  paper  currency  we  now 
have,  and  even  by  its  means." 

After  showing  how  impossible  it  would  be  to  ex- 
change the  products  of  our  labor  without  money, 
Dr.  Franklin  says : 

"  To  facilitate  exchange,  men  have  invented  money ^ 
properly  called  a  medium  of  exchange,  because  through  or 
by  its  means  labor  is  exchanged  for  labor,  or  one  commod- 
ity for  another.     And  whatever  particular  thing  men  have 
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agreed  to  make  this  medium  of,  whether  gold,  silver, 
per  or  tobacco,  it  is  to  those  who  possess  it  (if  they  want 
anything)  that  very  thing  which  they  want,  because  it  will 
immediately  procure  it  for  them.  It  is  cloth  to  him  that 
wants  cloth,  and  corn  to  those  that  want  corn,  and  so  of  all 
other  necessaries  it  is  whatsoever  it  will  procure." 

Of  the  difference  between  specie  as  bullion,  and 
specie  coined,  Dr.  Franklin  says : 

"  Yet  further,  in  order  to  make  a  true  estimate  of  the 
value  of  money,  we  must  distinguish  between  money  as  it 
is  bullion,  which  is  merchandise,  and  as  by  being  coined  it 
is  made  currency  ;  for  its  value  as  a  mercha^idise  and  its 
value  as  a  currency  are  two  distinct  tilings^  and  each  may 
possibly  rise  and  fall  in  some  degree  independent  of  the 
other.  Thus,  if  the  quantity  of  bullion  increase  in  a  coun- 
try, it  will  proportionately  decrease  in  value ;  but  if  at  the 
same  time  the  current  coin  should  decrease  (supposing  pay- 
ments may  be  made  in  bullion),  what  coin  there  is  will  rise 
in  value  as  a  currency ;  that  is,  people  will  give  more  labor 
in  manufactures  for  a  certain  sum  of  money.     #     *     *     * 

"  From  these  considerations  it  may  be  gathered  that  in 
all  the  degrees  between  having  no  money  in  a  country  and 
money  sufficient  for  the  trade,  it  will  rise  and  fall  in  value 
as  a  currency  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  or  increase  of  its 
quantity.  And  if  there  be  at  some  time  more  than  enough, 
the  overplus  will  have  no  effect  toward  making  the  currency, 
as  a  currency,  of  less  value  than  when  there  was  but 
enough;  because  such  overplus  will  not  be  used  in  trade, 
but  be  some  other  way  disposed  of." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  Dr.  Franklin 
understood  that  an  addition  of  any  amount,  to  the 
currency,  would  not  destroy  its  value  as  a  currency, 
but  that  it  would  cheapen  it  by  so  much  as  is  added ; 
and  if  there  is  no  limit  to  the  issue,  the  process  of 
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increasing  the  volume  might  be  continued  until 
money  became  needlessly  cheap  and  property  need- 
lessly high.  But,  as  I  have  before  explained,  there 
are  several  natural  limits  which  make  an  over-issue 
impossible. 

With  regard  to  the  land  basis  for  money,  Dr. 
Franklin  says : 

"  As  bills  issued  on  money  security  are  money,  so  bills- 
issued  upon  land  are  in  effect  coined  land. 

**  Therefore,  (to  apply  the  above  to  our  own  circum- 
stances,) if  land  in  this  province  were  falling  or  any  way 
likely  to  fall,  it  would  behoove  the  legislature  most  carefully 
to  contrive  how  to  prevent  the  bills  issued  upon  land  from 
falling  with  it.  But  as  our  people  increase  exceedingly  and 
will  be  further  increased,  I  have  before  shown,  by  the  help 
of  a  large  addition  to  our  currency  and  as  land  is  continu- 
ally rising,  so  in  case  no  bills  are  emitted  but  what  are 
upon  land  security,  the  money  acts  in  every  part  punctually 
enforced  and  executed,  the  payments  of  principal  and  in- 
terest being  duly  and  strictly  required,  and  the  principal 
bona  fide  sunk  according  to  law,  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
such  bills  should  ever  sink  below  their  first  value  or  below 
the  value  of  the  land  on  which  they  are  founded.  In  short 
there  is  so  little  danger  of  their  sinking  that  they  would 
certainly  rise  as  the  land  rises  if  they  were  not  emitted  in  a 
proper  manner  for  preventing  it.  That  is,  by  providing  in 
the  act  that  payment  may  be  made  either  in  those 
bills  or  in  any  other  bills  made  current  by  any  act  of  legis- 
lature of  this  province,  and  that  the  interest  as  it  is  received 
may  be  again  emitted  in  discharge  of  public  debts,  whereby 
circulating  it  returns  again  into  the  hands  of  the  bor- 
rowers, and  becomes  part  of  their  future  payments,  and 
thus,  as  is  likely,  there  will  not  be  any  difficulty  for  want  of 
bills  to  pay  the  office ;  they  are  hereby  kept  from  rising 
above  their  first  value.  For  else,  supposing  there  should 
be  emitted  upon  mortgaged  land  its  full  present  value  in 
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bills,  and  supposing  the  office  would  take  nothing  but  the 
same  sum  in  those  bills  in  discharge  of  the  land,  as  in  the 
banks  aforesaid,  the  same  sum  in  their  bills  must  be  brought 
in  in  order  to  receive  out  the  money ;  in  such  case  the  bills 
would  most  surely  rise  in  value  as  the  land  rises,  as  cer- 
tainly as  the  bank  bills  founded  on  money  fall  if  that 
money  is  falling.  Thus,  if  I  were  to  mortgage  to  a  loan 
officer  or  bank  a  parcel  of  land  now  valued  at  lOO  pounds 
in  silver,  and  receive  for  it  the  like  sum  in  bills,  to  be  paid 
in  again  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  term  of  years,  before 
which  my  land,  rising  in  value,  becomes  worth  150  pounds 
in  silver,  it  is  plain  that  if  I  have  not  these  bills  in  posses- 
sion, and  the  office  will  take  nothing  but  these  bills,  or  els^ 
what  it  is  now  become  worth  in  silver,  in  discharge  of  my 
land  —  I  say  it  appears  plain  that  those  bills  will  now  be 
worth  150  pounds  in  silver  to  the  possessor,  and  if  I  can 
purchase  them  for  less,  in  order  to  redeem  my  land.  I  shall 
be  so  much  the  gainer. 

"  I  need  not  say  anything  to  convince  the  judicious 
that  our  bills  have  not  yet  sunk,  though  there  has  been 
some  difference  between  them  and  silver,  because  it  is  evi- 
dent that  that  difference  occasioned  by  the  scarcity  of 
the  latter,  which  is  now  become  a  merchandise,  rising  and 
falling  like  the  other  commodities  as  there  is  a  greater  or 
less  demand  for  it,  or  as  it  is  more  or  less  plenty." 

With  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  security,  rates 
of  interest,  and  liability  to  take  out  money  under  his 
system  in  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Franklin 
says: 

"  And  since  in  emitting  paper  money  among  us  the 
office  has  the  best  of  security,  the  titles  to  the  lands  being 
all  skilfully  and  strictly  examined  and  ascertained,  and  as  it 
is  not  only  permitting  the  people  by  law  to  coin  their  own 
land,  which  costs  the  government  nothing,  the  interests 
being  more  than  enough  to  pay  the  charges  of  the  printing, 
officers'  fees,  etc.,  I  cannot  see  any  good  reason  why  4  per 
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cent  to  the  loan  office  should  not  be  thought  fully  sufficient. 
As  a  low  rate  of  interest  may  incline  more  to  take  money 
out,  it  will  become  more  plentiful  in  trade,  and  this  may  bring 
down  the  common  usury,  in  which  security  is  more  dubious, 
to  the  pitch  it  is  determined  at  by  law. 

**  If  it  should  be  objected  that  emitting  it  at  so  low  an 
interest  and  on  such  easy  terms  will  occasion  more 
to  be  taken  out  than  the  country  really  requires,  it 
may  be  answered  that  it  has  already  been  shown,  there  can 
never  so  much  of  it  be  emitted  as  to  make  it  fall  below  the 
land  it  is  founded  on,  because  no  man  in  his  senses  will 
mortgage  his  estate  for  what  is  of  no  more  value  to  him 
than  that  he  has  mortgaged,  especially  if  the  possession  of 
what  he  receives  is  more  precarious  than  of  what  he  mort- 
gages, as  that  of  paper  money  is  when  compared  to  land." 

A  large  volume  of  money  is  really  beneficial  to 
the  creditor  class  in  the  long  run.  Dr.  Franklin 
discourses  on  this  subject  as  follows : 

"  Upon  the  whole  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  the 
highest  interest  of  a  trading  country  in  general  to  make 
money  plentiful,  and  that  it  can  be  a  disadvantage  to  none 
who  have  honest  designs.  It  cannot  hurt  even  the  usurers, 
though  it  should  sink  what  they  receive  as  interest,  because 
they  will  be  proportionately  more  secure  in  what  they  lend, 
or  they  will  have  an  opportunity  of  employing  their  money 
to  greater  advantage  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  the  coun- 
try. Neither  can  it  hurt  these  merchants  who  have  great 
sums  outstanding  in  debts  to  the  country,  and  seem  on  that 
account  to  have  the  most  plausible  reason  to  fear  it,  to  wit : 
because  a  large  addition  being  made  to  our  currency  will 
increase  the  demand  of  exporting  produce,  and  by  that 
means  raise  the  price  of  it  so  that  they  will  not  be  able  to 
purchase  so  much  bread  or  flour  for  lOO  pounds  when  they 
shall  receive  it  after  such  an  addition  as  they  now  can  and 
may  if  there  is  no  addition.  I  say  it  cannot  hurt  even  such, 
because  they  will  get  in  their  debts  just  in  exact  proportion 
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SO  much  easier  and  sooner  as  the  money  becomes  plentier ; 
and,  therefore,  considering  the  interest  and  trouble  saved^ 
they  will  not  be  losers,  because  it  only  sinks  in  value  as 
currency  proportionally  as  it  becomes  more  plenty." 


I  make  this  break  In  my  extract  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  particularly  to  what  Dr.  Frank- 
lin said  about  the  paper  money  issued  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1 714,  and  South  Carolina  at  another 
date,  which  goldites  have  held  up  to  the  world  as 
striking  examples  of  the  failure  of  paper  money  to 
meet  the  wants  of  trade.  Neither  of  those  issues 
were  of  such  a  character  as  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  succeed.  The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
crushed  that  of  Massachusetts  and  would  probably 
have  done  the  same  had  the  project  been  ever  so 
wise,  since  the  whole  law  making  power  of  that 
country  consisted  of  the  fund-holding  class. 

Dr.  Franklin  refers  to  these  issues  as  follows : 

"  It  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  to  object  the  wretched 
fall  of  the  bills  in  New  England  and  South  Carolina,  unless 
it  might  be  made  evident  that  their  currency  was  emitted 
with  the  same  prudence  and  on  such  good  authority  as  ours 
is,  and  it  certainly  was  not." 


Dr.  Franklin  closes  his  essay  as  follows  : 


"  As  this  essay  is  written  and  published  in  haste,  and 
the  subject  in  itself  intricate,  I  hope  I  shall  be  censured 
with  candor  if,  for  want  of  time  carefully  to  revise  what  I 
have  written,  in  some  places  I  should  have  appeared  to  ex- 
press myself  too  obscurely  and  in  others  am  liable  to  objec- 
tions I  did  not  foresee.  I  sincerely  desire  to  be  acquainted 
with    the    truth,  and  on  that   account   shall  think    myself 
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obliged  to  any  one  who  will  take  the  pains  to  show  me  or 
the  pubHc  where  I  am  mistaken  in  my  conclusions.  And 
as  we  all  know  there  are  among  us  several  gentlemen  of 
acute  parts  and  profound  learning  who  are  very  much 
against  any  addition  to  our  money,  it  were  to  be  wished 
that  they  would  favor  the  country  with  their  sentiments  on 
this  head  in  print,  which,  supported  with  truth  and  good 
reasoning,  may  probably  be  very  convincing. 

"  And  this  is  to  be  desired  rather  because  many 
people,  knowing  the  abilities  of  those  gentlemen  to  manage 
a  good  cause,  are  apt  to  construe  their  silence  in  this  as  an 
argument  of  a  bad  one.  Had  anything  of  that  kind  ever 
appeared  perhaps  I  should  not  have  given  the  public  this 
trouble.  But  as  those  ingenious  gentlemen  have  not  yet 
(and  I  doubt  never  will)  think  it  worth  their  concern  to  en- 
lighten the  minds  of  erring  countrymen  in  this  particular, 
I  think  it  would  be  highly  commendable  in  every  one  of  us 
more  fully  to  bend  our  minds  to  the  study  of  what  is  the 
true  interest  of  Pennsylvania,  whereby  we  may  be  enabled 
not  only  to  reason  pertinently  with  one  another,  but,  if  oc- 
casion requires,  to  transmit  home  such  clear  representations 
as  must  inevitably  convince  our  superiors  of  the  reasonable- 
ness and  integrity  of  our  designs." 

Of  course  Dr.  Franklin's  invitation  to  discuss  the 
subject  of  a  paper  currency  was  not  accepted  by 
his  opponents.  Therefore,  the  Franklinean  system 
of  money  was  adopted  by  the  colony  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Dr.  Franklin's  essay,  together  with  the  following 
historical  comments,  showing  the  marvelous  success 
of  his  monetary  system,  was  placed  before  the  forty- 
seventh  Congress  by  the  Hon.  E.  H.  Gillett,  of 
Iowa,  but  that  Congress,  being  composed  largely  of 
bankers,  and  those  elected  in  their  interest  of  course 
paid  no  attention  to  it 
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I  here  give  the  testimony  of  history,  together 
with  Mr.  Gillett's  comments.     Mr.  Gillett  says  : 

"  The  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  were  so  influenced  by 
the  above  article,  that  the  measures  proposed  by  it  were 
soon  adopted. 

"  The  following  description  of  the  system  establisned 
is  taken  from  Pownall's  Administration  of  the  Colonies, 
fourth  edition,  pages  234-236: 

"  'As  the  paper  money  act  made  and  passed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1739  was  the  completest  of  the  kind,  containing  all 
the  improvements  which  experience  had  from  time  to  time 
suggested  in  the  execution  of  preceding  acts,  an  account  of 
that  act  will  best  explain  and  recommend  the  measure  con- 
tained in  the  following  proposal : 

" '  The  sum  of  the  notes  by  that  act  directed  to  be 
printed  was  80,000  pounds  proclamation  money.  This 
money  was  to  be  emitted  to  the  several  borrowers  from  a 
loan  office  established  for  that  purpose. 

" '  Five  persons  were  nominated  trustees  of  the  loan 
office,  under  whose  care  and  direction  the  bills  or  notes 
were  to  be  printed  and  emitted. 

"  *  To  suit  the  bills  for  a  common  currency  they  were 
ot  small  and  various  denominations,  from  twenty  shiUings 
down  to  one  shilling. 

"  *  Various  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  counter- 
feits, by  peculiarities  in  the  paper,  character,  manner  of 
printing,  signing,  numbering,  etc. 

*'  *  The  trustees  took  an  oath  and  gave  security  for  the 
due  and  faithful  execution  of  their  office. 

"  *  They  Avere  to  lend  out  the  bills  on  real  security  of 
at  least  double  the  value  for  a  term  of  sixteen  years,  to  be 
paid  in  yearly  quotations  or  inst^lllments,  with  interest. 
Thus  one-sixteenth  part  of  the  principal  was  yearly  paid 
back  into  the  office,  which  made  the  payment  easier  to  the 
borrower.  The  interest  was  applied  to  public  services ; 
the  principal  during  the  first  ten  years  let  out  again  to 
fresh  borrowers. 
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"  'The  borrowers,  from  year  to  year,  were  to  have  the 
money  only  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  term  of  sixteen 
years,  repaying  by  fewer  and  of  course  proportionately 
larger  installments,  and  during  the  last  six  years  of  the  six^ 
teen  the  sums  paid  in  were  not  emitted  but  the  notes  burnt 
and  destroyed,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  sixteen  years  the 
whole  might  be  called  in  and  burnt,  and  the  accounts  com- 
pletely settled. 

**  'The  trustees  were  taken  from  all  the  different  coun- 
ties of  the  province,  their  residence  in  different  parts  giving 
them  better  opportunities  of  being  acquainted  with  the  real 
value  and  circumstances  of  estates  offered  in  mortgage. 

"  *  They  were  to  continue  but  four  years  in  office,  were 
to  account  annually  to  committees  of  Assembly,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  that  term  they  were  to  deliver  up  all  monies 
and  securities  in  their  hands  to  their  successors  before  their 
bonds  and  securities  could  be  discharged. 

" '  Lest  a  few  wealthy  persons  should  engross  the 
money,  which  was  intended  for  more  general  benefit,  no 
one  person,  whatever  security  he  might  offer,  could  borrow 
more  than  one  hundred  pounds. 

"  *  Thus  numbers  of  poor  new  settlers  were  accommo- 
dated and  assisted  with  money  to  carry  on  their  settle- 
ments, to  be  repaid  in  easy  portions  yearly,  as  the  yearly 
produce  of  their  land  should  enable  them.'  " 

Gillett's  comments : 

*'  For  fifty  years  the  paper  money  system  or  the  issue 
by  the  Colonial  Government  of  legal  tender  '  proclamation 
money,'  as  it  was  first  called,  and  afterward  '  resolve 
money,'  was  continued  with  marvellous  results.  This 
money  bore  no  promise  of  redemption  in  coin,  but  a  prom- 
ise to  receive  it  for  all  dues.  It  never  was  redeemed  in 
coin.  It  rested  upon  the  credit  of  the  tax-payers  and 
wealth  producers  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  loaned  to  the 
extent  of  the  demand  upon  land  and  plate  —  not  to  bank- 
ers, not  to  corporations  in  immense  sums,  but  to  farmers 
and   business   men,   in   sums   not  exceeding  one  hundred 
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pounds.  Phillip's  '  Paper  Currency,'  a  book  published 
1765,  opposed  to  paper  money,  says  on  page  36:  *  Nd 
great  fluctuations  are  recorded  in  this  province  (Pennsyl- 
vania).' The  money  was  so  good,  it  circulated  in  neigh- 
boring provinces  as  at  home.  The  volume  was  governed 
by  the  necessities  of  individuals  and  of  the  public,  and  wai 
always  sustained  in  valuation  by  taxation. 

"  There  were  thirty-five  issues  of  this  money,  either  to 
redeem  old  issues  or  to  supply  the  demand  for  increased 
circulation,  and  so  universally  was  this  system  commended 
by  the  wonderful  developments  and  prosperity  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, that  it  conquered  all  opposition.  Even  Englishmen 
were  forced  to  approve  it,  and  Pennsylvania  was  made  an 
exception  to  the  law  of  Parliament  prohibiting  the  issue  of 
paper  money  in  the  colonies,  passed  in  175 1.  But  for, 
paper  money  this  country  never  could  have  acquired  thd| 
resources  necessary  to  enable  it  to  cope  with  England  and 
overcome  her  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

"In  1759  there  were  nearly  385,000  pounds  circula- 
tion of  *  proclamation  money  '  —  immense  sum  for  those 
days  and  for  a  single  colony.  The  population  of  Pennsyl- 
vania with  Delaware  was  estimated  at  195,000  in  1754. 
(Bancroft's  *  History  of  the  United  States,'  Vol.  Ill,,  page 
91.)  Benjamin  Franklin  received  the  gratitude  of  the 
people  for  his  efforts  to  establish  the  system.  His  article 
quoted  above  caused  its  origin,  and  he  was  the  architect. 
The  richest  men  in  Philadelphia  sought  the  office  of  signers 
of  these  bills  to  gratify  their  pride. 

"  Thomas  Pownall,  M.  P.,  of  England,  who  had  served 
the  Crown  as  governor  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
provinces  of  Massachusetts  and  North  Carolina,  and  also  as 
lieutenant-governor  of  New  Jersey,  in  a  book  written  by 
him  on  the  Administration  of  the  Colonies,  published  in 
London  in  1768,  says,  on  page  185,  after  condemning  a 
proposed  plan  for  a  provincial  bank : 

"  '  I  will  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  those  who 
take  a  lead  in  business,  a  measure  devised  and  administered 
by  an  American  Assembly,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
there   never   was   a  wiser  or   better   measure,   never  one 
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better  calculated  to  serve  the  uses  of  an  increasing  country, 

and  there  never  was  a  measure  more  steadily  pursued  or 

more  faithfully  executed  for  forty  years  together  than  the 

loan  office  in  Pennsylvania,  formed  and  administered  by  the 

Assembly  of  that  province. 

«  #  #  * 

"  *  In  a  country  under  such  circumstances  money  lent 
upon  interest  to  settlers  creates  money.  Paper  money  thus 
lent  upon  interest  will  create  gold  and  silver  principal, 
while  the  interest  becomes  a  revenue  that  pays  the  charges 
of  the  Government.  This  currency  is  the  true  Pactolean 
stream  which  converts  all  into  gold  that  is  washed  by  it. 
It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  established,  under  the  sanction 
of  government,  an  office  for  the  emission  of  paper  money 
by  loan.' " 

Gillett's  comments : 

"  It  was  universally  regarded  and  accepted  as  an 
axiom  by  our  colonial  fathers,  that  it  was  not  only  the 
right,  but  the  duty,  of  the  Government  to  provide  the 
people  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  money  for  the  wants  of 
trade. 

"  Dr.  Franklin  gave  this  account  in  his  autobiography 
of  the  introduction  of  his  system  in  Pennsylvania : 

"'About  this  time  (1723)  there  was  a  cry  among  the 
people  for  more  paper  money,  only  15,000  pounds  being 
extant  in  the  province,  and  that  soon  to  be  sunk.  The 
wealthy  inhabitants  opposed  any  addition,  being  against  all 
paper  currency. 

" '  I  was  on  the  side  of  an  addition,  being  persuaded 
that  the  first  small  sum,  struck  in  1722,  had  done  much 
good  by  increasing  the  trade,  employment  and  n-umber  of 
inhabitants  in  the  province,  since  I  now  saw  all  the  old 
houses  inhabited  and  many  new  ones  building,  whereas  I 
remembered  well  when  I  first  walked  about  the  streets  of 
Philadelphia  (eating  my  roll),  I  saw  many  of  the  houses  in 
Walnut  Street,  between  Second   and  Front  Streets,  with 
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bills  on  their  doors  *  to  let,'  and  many  likewise  in  Chestnut 
Street  and  other  streets,  which  made  me  think  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  were  one  after  another  deserting  it.  Our 
debates  possessed  me  so  fully  of  the  subject  that  I  wrote 
and  printed  an  anonymous  pamphlet  upon  it,  entitled 
*  The  Nature  and  Necessity  of  a  Paper  Currency.'  (Quoted 
above.) 

"  *  It  was  well  received  by  the  common  people  in  gen- 
eral, but  the  rich  men  disliked  it,  for  it  increased  and 
strengthened  the  clamor  for  more  money,  and  they,  hap- 
pening to  have  no  writers  among  them  that  were  able  to 
answer  it,  the  opposition  was  slackened,  and  the  point  was 
carried  by  a  majority  in  the  House.  *  *  *  Xhe  utility 
of  this  currency  became  by  time  and  experience  so  evident 
that  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  founded  were  never 
afterward  much  disputed,  so  that  it  grew  soon  to  be  55,000 
pounds,  and  in  1739  to  80,000  pounds,  trade,  building  and 
inhabitants  all  the  while  increasing,  though  I  think  there 
are  hmits  beyond  which  the  quantity  may  be  hurtful.*  " 


Gillett's  comments 


"  Dr.  Franklin  never  changed  his  convictions  as  to  the 
necessity  and  utility  of  government  legal-tender  paper 
money  system  for  America.  At  the  age  of  fifty-eight  years 
he  went  before  a  committee  of  Parliament  to  answer  a  report 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  dated  February  9,  1 764,  containing 
reasons  for  restricting  the  issue  of  paper  bills  of  credit  in 
America  *  as  a  legal  tender,'  and  in  his  unanswerable  argu- 
ment against  restriction,  he  said  : 

"  *  If  carrying  out  all  the  gold  and  silver  ruins  the 
country,  every  colony  was  ruined  before  it  made  paper 
money.  But  far  from  being  ruined  by  it,  the  colonies  that 
have  made  use  of  paper  money  have  been  and  are  all  in  a 
thriving  condition. 

*  *  *  * 

"*  Pennsylvania,  before  it  made  any  paper  money, 
was  totally  stripped  of  its  gold  and  silver,  though  they  had 
from  time  to  time,  like  the  neighboring  colonies,  agreed  to 
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take  gold  and  silver  coins  at  higher  nominal  values,  in 
hopes  of  drawing  money  into  and  retaining  it  for  the  inter- 
nal uses  of  the  province ;  *  *  *  but  this  practice  of  in- 
creasing the  denomination  was  found  not  to  answer  the 
end. 


'* '  The  difficulties  for  want  of  cash  were  accordingly- 
very  great,  the  chief  part  of  trade  being  carried  on  by  the 
extremely  inconvenient  method  of  barter;  when,  in  1723, 
paper  money  was  first  made  there,  which  gave  new  life  to 
business,  promoted  greatly  the  settlement  of  new  lands  (by 
lending  small  sums  to  beginners  on  easy  interest^  to  be 
paid  in  installments),  whereby  the  province  has  so  greatly 
increased  in  inhabitants  that  the  export  from  hence  thither 
is  now  more  than  tenfold  what  it  then  was,  and  by  their 
trade  with  foreign  colonies  they  have  been  able  to  obtain 
great  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  to  remit  hither  in  return 
for  the  manufactures  of  this  country.'  '* 

Speaking  of  the  price  of  coin  in  paper  money, 
Dr.  Franklin,  says: 

"  On  the  emission  of  the  first  paper  money  a  difference 
soon  arose  between  that  and  silver,  the  latter  having  a 
property  the  former  had  not,  a  property  always  in  demand 
in  the  colonies,  to  wit :  its  being  fit  for  a  remittance.  This 
property  having  soon  found  its  value  by  the  merchants 
bidding  on  one  another  for  it,  and  a  dollar  thereby  coming 
to  be  rated  at  eight  shillings  in  paper  in  New  York,  and 
7s-6d  in  Pennsylvania,  it  has  continued  uniformly  at  those 
rates  in  both  provinces,  now  nearly  forty  years,  though  in 
Pennsylvania  the  paper  currency  has  at  times  increased 
from  15,000  pounds,  the  first  sum,  to  60,000  pounds  or 
near  it.  Nor  has  any  alteration  been  occasioned  by  the 
paper  money  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  when 
compared  with  silver. 

In  summing  up  the  case,  Dr.  Franklin,  says : 
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"  On  the  whole,  no  method  has  hitherto  been  formed 
to  establish  a  medium  of  trade,  in  lieu  of  money  (coin), 
equal  in  all  its  advantages  to  bills  of  credit,  founded  on 
sufficient  taxes  for  discharging  it,  or  on  land  security  of 
double  the  value  for  repaying  it  at  the  end  of  the  term, 
and  in  the  meantime  made  a  general  legal  tender.  The 
experience  of  now  nearly  half  a  century  in  the  middle 
colonies  has  convinced  them  of  it,  among  themselves,  by 
the  increase  of  their  settlements,  numbers,  general  build- 
ings, improvements,  agriculture,  shipping  and  commerce, 
and  the  same  experience  has  satisfied  the  British  merchants 
who  trade  thither  that  it  has  been  greatly  useful  to  them, 
and  not  in  a  single  instance  prejudicial." 

It  will  be  seen  from  Dr.  Franklin's  remarks,  b 
fore  quoted,  that  the  rich  opposed  any  addition 
the  volume  of  money  then  as  they  do  now  ;  but  they 
were  also  as  destitute  of  good  arguments  as  they 
are  now.  Therefore,  when  the  people  come  to  un- 
derstand the  matter,  an  addition  will  be  made  to  the 
currency  now,  as  it  was  then. 

The  following  from  Abbott's  "  Life  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,"  will  be  useful  here : 

"Between  the  years  1740  and  1775,  while  abundance 
reigned  in  Pennsylvania  and  there  was  peace  in  all  her  bor- 
ders, a  more  happy  and  prosperous  population  could  not 
perhaps  be  found  on  this  globe.  In  every  home  there  was 
comfort  The  people  generally  were  highly  moral,  and 
knowledge  was  extensively  diffused." 

The  glorious  season  of  prosperity  and  happiness 
above  described,  was  during  the  time  when  the  gov- 
ernment of  Pennsylvania  loaned  its  own  money  and 
saved  the  interest  for  the  people,  instead  of  giving  it 
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to  bankers,  and  also  controlled  the  volume  of  money 
in  circulation,  thereby  keeping  prices  uniform  and 
securing  employment  for  labor.  The  war  of  the 
revolution  put  an  end  to  it  for  a  time.  But  a  higher 
civilization,  and  the  commercial  necessities  of  com- 
mon humanity  will  yet  establish  it  over  the  whole 
earth. 

TWO    METHODS   OF    MONEY   LOANING. 

To  illustrate  the  difference  in  the  effect  upon  the 
people,  of  the  specie  basis  banking  system,  as  now 
existing,  and  the  one  I  propose,  we  will  say  that  the 
government  is  issuing  money.  The  people  are  elect- 
ing their  own  loan-agents  or  bankers,  and  putting 
them  under  bonds,  for  the  safe-keeping  and  proper 
handling  of  all  money  entrusted  to  their  care,  and 
thus  protecting  themselves  against  loss ;  the  interest 
collected  by  the  government  is  being  used  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  government,  thus  relieving  the 
people  of  a  heavy  burden  of  taxation.  Then,  too, 
this  interest  is  not  concentrating  in  the  hands  of  the 
bankers  creating  a  dangerous  money  monopoly,  but 
is  being  redistributed  among  the  people,  in  paying 
that  which  they  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  pay 
in  taxes.  Can  any  rational  mind  see  anything  but 
good  to  result  from  such  a  system  as  this  ? 

Now,  while  this  policy  is  being  pursued,  and  the 
whole  people  are  getting  the  benefit  of  the  interest 
paid  on  money,  let  us  see  what  results  would  follow 
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a  change  back  to  the  present  system  of  banking. 
To  make  the  illustration  simple  and  clear,  we  will 
take  a  single  township  —  23,040  acres — and  es- 
timate the  land  at  $40  per  acre.  This  gives 
$921,600,  as  the  aggregate  value  of  the  land  in  the 
township.  Now  the  gold  bug  comes  along  and  con- 
vinces the  people  that  they  ought  not  to  permit  the 
government  to  loan  money,  but  instead,  ought  to  let 
him  furnish  it.  Well,  he  sets  up  his  bank  with  a 
basis  of,  say,  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  gold,  on 
which  he  issues  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in 
bank  bills.  (This  is  more  than  the  average  propor- 
tion of  capital  to  money  loaned  by  banks.)  The 
hundred  thousand  dollars  is  soon  loaned  to  the 
people,  at  ten  per  cent,  interest.  Take  notice  !  Ten 
per  cent,  interest,  on  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
is  fifty  per  cent,  on  his  real  capital.  In  fifty  years 
on  this  hundred  thousand  dollars,  interest  com- 
pounded at  ten  per  cent,  the  banker  will  draw  from 
the  people  over  six  million  dollars,  which  is  more 
than  six  times  the  value  of  all  the  land  in  the  town- 
ship when  the  banker  began  business. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  loss  the  people  have 
suffered  since  they  consented  for  the  banker  to  fur- 
nish them  money.  The  government  lost  its  in- 
terest income,  which  had  been  paying  the  taxes,  and 
now  the  people  must  pay  them.  This  is  not  all. 
There  comes  a  panic  —  there  is  a  run  on  the  bank. 
What  then  ?  Why  the  people  find  out  what  they 
ought  to  have  known  in  the  beginning,  viz.  :  that 
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one  hundred  thousand  dollars  cannot  be  redeemed 
with  twenty  thousand.  The  volume  of  currency  is 
contracted,  as  a  result  of  a  run  on  the  banks. 
Prices  fall,  the  people  are  suffering,  and  talking 
about  overproduction.  They  have  paid  interest  on 
their  own  credit,  till  they  have  become  bankrupt, 
and  must  now  toil  on  in  poverty.  The  banker  has 
drawn  interest  on  his  debts,  rolls  in  luxury,  and 
shouts  ''honest  money." 

But  you  ask,  "  If  the  people  borrow  their  own 
money  through  the  government  as  you  propose, 
what  will  the  present  loaners  do  with  theirs  ?"  Why 
not  let  the  rich  money  loaner  take  care  of  himself, 
and  ask  what  the  poor  people  will  do  if  they  are  com- 
pelled to  borrow  of  him  in  the  future,  as  they  have 
in  the  past?  If  you  put  a  competitor  in  the  loan 
market,  as  I  propose,  and  begin  to  increase  the 
volume,  money  will  begin  to  grow  cheaper.  The 
present  hoarders,  finding  their  dollars  shrinking  in 
value,  will  be  anxious  to  use  them  now  while  they 
will  purchase  more  than  they  will  in  the  future. 
Therefore  business  will  start.  Again,  the  way  to 
get  more  tenement  houses  and  improvements,  is  to 
make  it  less  profitable  for  monied  men  to  loan  their 
money.  They  will  then  use  it  in  business,  and  thereby 
give  employment  to  labor.  If  the  people  continue 
to  receive  their  money  from  present  sources,  in  a 
very  short  time  the  labor  of  the  past  will  consume 
the  labor  of  the  future.  To  illustrate:  A  man 
works  one  thousand  days,  and  receives  therefor  one 
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thousand  dollars,  which  he  loans  at  ten  per  cent, 
and  re-loans  the  interest.  In  seven  years  and  o 
hundred  days,  he  will  have  received  one  thousand 
dollars  in  interest,  and  still  own  the  principal.  Now 
whose  earninofs  does  this  second  thousand  dollars 
represent  ?  Clearly  it  is  not  his ;  for  he  had  received 
all  he  had  earned  when  the  thousand  dollars  was 
paid  him  for  his  thousand  days  work.  Clearly  then, 
the  second  thousand  dollars  represents  the  labor  of 
somebody  else.  Now  if  this  thousand  dollars  r 
mains  at  interest  fifty  years  at  ten  per  cent,  and  tl 
income  therefrom  re-loaned,  it  will  have  drawn  about 
sixty  thousand  dollars  from  the  people.  In  other 
words,  with  interest  at  ten  per  cent,  in  fifty  years, 
one  thousand  days  labor  of  the  past  will  consume 
sixty  thousand  days'  labor  of  the  future.  Reader, 
do  not  close  your  eyes  and  ears  against  a  painful 
truth.  But  answer  in  your  soul,  and  according  to 
your  highest  reason,  can  the  present  indebtedness 
be  paid  with  the  present  volume  of  money  ?  Can 
property  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  masses,  or  is 
there  anything  but  slavery  for  the  people  if  they 
continue  to  receive  their  money  through  corpora- 
tions ? 

But  if  the  government  were  to  loan  the  money, 
the  interest  would  remain  with  the  people.  When 
one  fails  to  return  the  money  borrowed,  the  govern- 
ment gets  the  security,  which  is  still  the  people's,  to 
be  sold  for  their  benefit. 
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CONCLUSION. 


I  HAVE  now  placed  before  the  reader  as  best  I 
can,  the  evils  and  dangers  of  our  present  monetary 
system,  and  pointed  out  a  remedy  which  I  believe  is 
not  only  consistent  with  true  economic  science,  all 
past  experience  and  justified  by  every  business  con- 
sideration, but  called  for  by  that  higher  duty,  which: 
we  read  whenever  and  wherever  we  thoughtfully 
consider  our  relations  to  our  fellow  man.  But  how- 
ever widely  wc  may  differ  in  regard  to  the  feasibility 
of  the  remedy  proposed,  there  is  no  resisting  the 
conclusion  that  the  present  hard  times  are  the  result 
of  an  unwise,  and  in  the  main,  dishonest  manipula- 
tion of  our  finances  by  the  money  kings  and  those 
in  their  employ.  It  is  equally  certain,  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  remedy  the  present  condition 
of  things.  Strikes,  communism,  anarchism,  etc.,  are 
increasing  on  every  hand.  This  is  perfectly  natural. 
They  are  plagues  born  of  a  shrinking  volume  of 
money,  and  could  not  exist  without  it. 

That  large  and  rapidly  growing  organization, 
known  as  the  Knights  of  Labor,  has  a  worthy  ob- 
ject, and  however  unwisely  it  may  act  at  times,  it 

should  not  be  classed  with  anarchism  and  associa- 
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tions  of  that  character.  But  be  it  what  it  may,  its 
present  size  and  rapid  growth  is  entirely  due  to 
shrinking  volume  of  money  and  falling  prices  ;  and  I 
do  not  doubt,  that  should  the  volume  of  money  be 
increased  so  as  to  raise  prices  and  give  remunerative 
employment  to  labor,  it  would  be  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible to  hold  that  organization  together.  If  I 
were  a  large  property  holder  in  one  of  our  cities, 
and  let  buildings  like  the  Astors  and  others,  I  would 
favor  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  money.  Fir^l 
Because  it  would  make  it  easier  for  those  who  hired 
property  of  me  to  pay  their  rent ;  and  I  should  feel 
glad  to  lighten  the  burden  of  my  tenants  that  much. 
Second  :  There  would  be  a- greater  demand  for  my 
buildings,  and  the  rent  could  be  collected  with 
less  difficulty  and  less  loss.  Third  :  I  could 
rest  easier  on  account  of  the  greater  security  it 
would  afford  to  my  property.  For  incendiarism, 
rapine,  riots,  and  dangerous  secret  organizations 
having  designs  against  large  property  holders,  are 
the  inevitable  results  of  a  shrinking  volume  of 
money.  If  I  were  a  trader  and  had  no  other  object 
in  view  but  my  own  interest,  I  would  favor  an  in- 
<:rease  in  the  volume  of  money,  because  it  would 
enable  me  to  pay  my  own  debts,  and  collect  those 
due  me  much  easier.  (It  was  easy  to  collect  debts 
in  1865.)  Again,  rising  prices  would  insure  me  a 
'profit  in  my  business  and  give  employment  to  labor, 
which  is  what  I  must  depend  upon  mainly,  for  a  sale 
for  my  goods.     In  short,  every  legitimate  business 
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would  be  benefited  by  an  Increase  in  the  volume  of 
money ;  and  the  one  thing  necessary  to  its  accom- 
plishment, is  to  enlighten  the  people  on  the  subject 
of  finance  and  acquaint  them  with  the  fact,  that  the 
interests  of  one  trade  or  industry  cannot  suffer  with- 
out involving  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  all  the 
others.  The  trader  must  be  made  to  realize  that 
the  quantity  of  goods  he  sells  depends,  almost  en- 
tirely, upon  whether  labor  is  well  paid  or  not.  For 
probably  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  goods 
sold,  are  purchased  by  those  who  work  for  wages  in 
one  way  or  another.  Therefore,  the  business  world 
cannot  afford  to  allow  labor  to  be  unemployed  or  go 
poorly  paid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wage  workers 
must  be  made  to  realize  that  money  cannot  be 
profitably  used  in  business,  manufacturing,  etc., 
when  prices  are  falling.  Therefore,  they  cannot 
expect  good  wages,  nor  justly  blame  capitalists  for 
refusing  to  venture  in  business  while  the  volume  of 
money  is  shrinking.  If  you  would  have  men  invest 
money  in  business,  you  must  show  them  a  prospect 
of  a  profit  on  their  investment. 

The  following,  from  one  of  our  leading  journals, 
tends  to  show  how  uncertain  and  precarious  business 
is  under  our  present  system  of  finance.  A  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  New  York  World,  (see 
World,  March  10,  1887,)  writes  as  follows: 

"  If  a  high  Government  official's  judgment  is  to  be 
trusted,  the  country  is  now  upon  the  eve  of  a  financial 
panic,  sure  to  be  brought  about  by  the  arbitrary  withdrawal 
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of  currency  through  needless  taxation  and  the  locking  u 
of  this  money  in  the  Treasury. 


"  If  all  the  bonds  now  subject  to  call,  amounting  m 
round  numbers  to  $40,000,000,  are  paid  off  by  the  first  of 
next  July,  then  the  Treasury  will,  through  the  forced  col- 
lection of  existing  taxes,  lock  up  in  the  Treasury,  and  con- 
sequently withdraw  from  circulation,  from  $6,000,000  to 
$8,000,000  a  month. 

"  It  will  not  take  any  business  man  long  to  estimate 
the  results  that  must  surely  follow  such  an  arbitrary  and 
abrupt  contraction  of  the  currency.  The  Cleveland  Ad- 
ministration is  at  the  most  critical  period  in  its  history.  A 
financial  panic  would  mean  hard  times." 


The  writer  also  stated  that  Mr.  Carlyle  had  pre- 
dicted a  panic  in  the  near  future.  I  would  that  I 
could  impress  upon  the  minds  of  my  readers,  and 
through  them,  the  great  public,  the  urgent  necessity 
for  doing  something  to  entirely  change  or  so  recon- 
struct our  monetary  system ;  that  we  can  have  one 
hours  repose,  and  the  laboring  and  business  com- 
munities have  some  certainty  of  reward  for  their 
labors  and  investments.  If  the  locking  up  of  forty 
or  fifty  million  dollars  in  the  government  treasury  is 
liable  to  create  a  stringency  and  panic,  what  may  we 
expect  when  the  banks  get  frightened,  or  for  reasons 
which  only  need  to  be  satisfactory  to  themselves, 
(nobody  has  authority  to  question  them  in  such 
cases)  lock  up  five  and  perhaps  ten  times  forty  mil- 
lions. Was  not  Thomas  Jefferson  justified  in  saying, 
that  banks  were  more  dangerous  to  liberty  than 
standing  armies  ?     When  I  meditate  upon  the  sub- 
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ject  of  finance  in  the  light  of  the  facts  of  history- 
compiled  in  this  volume,  I  feel  prepared  to  justify  to 
the  fullest  extent  the  statement  which  appears  in  the 
report  of  the  monetary  commission,  namely,  that : 

"  An  increasing  value  of  money  and  falling  prices  have 
been,  and  are,  more  fruitful  of  misery  than  war,  pestilence 
and  famine." 

We  are  enduring  hardships  now  from  this  same 
cause,  and  our  whole  history  is  checkered  with  con- 
stantly recurring  periods  of  suffering  resulting  from 
the  manoeuvring  of  banks  and  the  government 
Treasury  under  their  dictation. 

Is  it  not  time  for  the  people  to  step  in  and  look 
after  their  own  finances  a  little  ? 

The  following  law  was  passed  by  the  American 
Congress  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  : 

"  Any  person  holding  any  office,  or  any  stock  in  any 
institution  of  the  nature  of  a  bank  for  issuing  or  discounting 
bills,  or  notes  payable  to  bearer,  or  order,  cannot  be  a 
member  of  this  body,  whilst  he  holds  such  office  or  stock." 

This  law  was  signed  by  President  Washington 
in  1 793  and  still  remains  upon  the  statute  book. 

A  few  years  ago  Moses  W.  Field,  M.  C,  from 
Michigan,  stated  our  Congress  to  be  constituted  as 
follows : 

"  One  hundred  and  twenty  bankers,  ninety-nine 
lawyers,  fourteen  merchants,  thirteen  manufacturers,  seven 
doctors,  four  mechanics  and  not  a  single  farmer  or  day 
laborer." 
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Have  bankers  become  so  honest,  that  you 
allow  them  to  roam  at  will  where  the  fathers  for- 
bade them  to  enter  ?  John  Quincy  Adams  owned 
stock  in  the  old  United  States  bank,  but  sold  it  on 
being  elected  to  Congress*.  The  people  have  been 
very  indiscreet  in  their  support  of  men  for  high 
positions.  To  illustrate :  August  Belmont  of  New 
York  is  a  money  king  and  the  agent  of  wealthy 
foreigners  who  have  large  sums  of  money  in- 
vested in  American  securities.  He  was  a  very 
active  member  in  the  great  Democratic  Convention 
in  1884,  and  cheered  vociferously  when  Cleveland 
was  nominated.  Such  men  go  to  conventions  to 
look  after  their  own  interest.  They  want  bonds 
high,  whatever  befalls  the  people.  A  national  banker 
for  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  a  President  who 
says,  that  the  smaller  the  volume  of  money  the  less 
a  dollar  will  purchase  of  commodities,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  a  convention 
controlled  by  men  like  August  Belmont. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Republican  party  we  discover 
the  same  inconsistency  there  as  we  do  in  the  Demo- 
cratic. Saloon-keepers  would  not  think  of  inviting  a 
pronounced  prohibitionist  to  a  feast  of  good  things 
prepared  at  their  expense.  And  should  one  be  en- 
tertained by  them  in  such  a  manner,  we  would  sus- 
pect something  wrong.  The  extremes  are  too  great 
to  meet  in  a  friendly  way.  Now,  is  it  not  strange, 
that  when  James  G.  Blaine  attended  Vanderbilt's 
eighty  thousand  dollar   supper,    the   people    could 
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not  see  that  he  was  not  the  man  to  guard  their 
interests  ?  MonopoHsts  Hke  Vanderbilt  do  not  in- 
vite their  enemies  to  dine,  nor  take  to  their  bosom 
those  who  are  Hkely  to  oppose  their  monopoHstic 
schemes. 

The  blind  partisanism  and  apparent  unwilling- 
ness of  the  people  to  listen  to  what  most  concerns 
their  interests,  has  been  truly  disheartening  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  But  may  I  not  hope,  that 
our  past  experience  and  present  difficulty  will  prove 
sufficient  to  induce  them  to  stand  upon  their  own 
feet  and  do  their  own  thinking  ?  If  not,  then  harder 
and  harder  will  their  lot  become  until  they  do.  For 
liberty,  happiness  and  general  prosperity  cannot 
exist  while  our  present  monetary  system  continues. 
But  every  subterfuge  will  be  resorted  to  and  every 
sophistry  used,  to  induce  the  people  to  allow  cor- 
porations to  furnish  them  money. 

An  example  of  the  dissembling  practised  by 
government  officials  on  the  subject  of  finance  ap- 
pears in  the  New  York  World  o(  April  13,  1887,  as 
follows : 


"  A  statement  prepared  at  the  Treasury  Department 
shows  the  amount  of  money  in  actual  circulation  April  i, 
as  follows:  Gold  coin,  $373,208,462;  standard  silver  dol- 
lars, $56,899,818;  subsidiary  silver,  $48,526,710;  gold 
certificates,  $94,046,015;  silver  certificates,  $131,930,489; 
United  States  notes,  $325,521,078;  National  Bank  notes, 
$284,565,770.  Total,  $1,314,698,342,  being  a  net  increase 
of  $7,052,228  in  actual  circulation  since  March  i  last." 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  gold  coin,  in  actual 
circulation,  is  here  reported  to  be  $373,208,462. 
A  moments  reflection  will  show  that  such  is  not  the 
case.  ^1 

The  same  report  places  the  number  of  standard 
silver  dollars  in  circulation  at  upwards  of  fifty-six 
million ;  a  little  more  than  a  dollar  to  each  inhabi- 
tant, yet  we  see  and  handle  them  every  day. 

Now  the  fact  that  we  see  gold  coin  much  less 
frequently  than  we  do  silver  is  conclusive  evidence 
that  there  is  a  less  amount  in  general  circulation. 

There  is  probably  less  than  75  million  dollars 
gold  coin  in  actual  circulation.  Of  the  nearly  fo 
hundred  million  reported  to  be  in  circulation,  at  least 
three  hundred  million  is  hoarded.  The  same  au- 
thority reports  about  225,000,000  dollars  in  gold 
and  silver  certificates  in  actual  circulation.  But  the 
truth  is,  a  large  amount  of  these,  especially  the 
gold  certificates,  are  in  five  hundred  and  one  thou- 
sand dollar  bills ;  these  are  not  in  actual  circulation  ; 
they  are  in  the  hands  of  bankers  and  rich  men. 
These  certificates  of  large  denominations  place  the 
gold  and  silver  held  for  their  redemption,  where  men 
of  ordinary  means  cannot  get  it,  but,  within  easy 
reach  of  the  rich.  I  say  without  fear  of  successful 
contradiction,  that  the  money  in  actual  circulation 
Is  less  than  ten  hundred  million  dollars.  Probably 
much  less. 

A  few  days  since,  a  business  man  of  New  York 
took  advance  sheets  of  this  book  to  some  banker; 
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to  read.  He  said  it  made  them  very  angry.  They 
declared  me  to  be  a  greenbacker,  and  said,  that 
while  the  people  were  gorged  with  money,  I 
wanted  to  give  them  more ;  that  I  wanted  to 
inflate  the  currency,  etc.,  etc.  If  the  people  ar-e 
gorged  with  money  now,  what  was  their  condition 
in  1865?  When  if  we  make  allowance  for  the 
South  which  was  using  but  very  little  of  our 
currency  at  that  time,  we  had  at  least  three 
times  as  much  money  for  each  individual,  using 
it,  as  we  now  have.  How  would  a  little  gorging 
such  as  we  then  endured  suit  the  American  people 
about  this  time  ?  Again,  if  the  government  had 
money  to  loan,  and  the  present  volume  is  all  that 
can  be  used  in  business,  how  can  the  people  get 
more  into  circulation  ?  Surely  the  government  will 
not  give  it  to  them.  And  whoever  is  so  unwise  as 
to  hire  money  he  cannot  use  will  soon  be  obliged  to 
make  his  property  over  to  the  government  in  pay- 
ment of  interest.  In  which  case  the  people  (govern- 
ment) will  get  the  benefit  of  his  folly.  Again  and 
again  it  will  be  asked :  ''  What  are  you  going  to 
base  your  paper  money  on  ?"  And  the  old  lie  will 
be  reiterated,  that  the  value  of  paper  money  de- 
pends upon  the  specie  held  for  its  redemption.  If 
this  be  true,  paper  money  issued  by  banks  was 
never  actually  worth  thirty  cents  to  the  dollar.  For 
the  history  of  American  banks  will  show  that  they 
never  held,  on  an  average,  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time,  more  than  that  per  cent,  of  specie 
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to  circulating  notes.  And  most  of  the  time  it  has 
been  far  below  that.  The  same  is  true  with  regard 
to  the  present  power  of  banks  to  redeem  their  out- 
standing obligations.  No  man's  money  is  safe  de- 
posited in  a  bank ;  and  business  is  as  uncertain  a^l 
the  wind.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  banks 
will  find  powerful  allies  in  a  certain  class  of  business 
men.  There  are  a  few  who  have  become  wealthy 
in  business,  in  spite  of  a  bad  financial  system. 
These  are  regarded  as  Napoleons  in  their  respective 
neighborhoods.  This  they  enjoy  very  much,  and, 
therefore,  do  not  want  any  change.  When  the 
cradle  first  came  to  take  the  place  of  the  sickle,  the 
fastest  reapers  did  not  welcome  it.  They  had  been 
great  men  in  the  harvest  field  and  wanted  to  con- 
tinue so.  They  did  not  want  the  cradler  to  come  in 
and  win  laurels.  Such  seems  to  be  human  nature 
the  world  over.  But  the  necessity  for  a  change  in 
our  monetary  system  is  imperative,  and  the  agita- 
tion must  begin  at  once  and  in  earnest.  If  we  can- 
not make  the  change  as  radical  and  complete  as  we 
could  desire  ;  and  as  I  am  sure  will  be  accomplished 
in  the  near  future,  then  let  us  go  as  far  as  possible. 
If  we  can  do  no  better  let  us  adopt  banker  Thomp- 
son's plan :  Have  the  government  issue  one  or  two 
hundred  millions,  and  furnish  it  through  banks,  or 
otherwise,  in  case  of  a  stringency  or  threatened  panic. 
And  under  every  consideration  we  must  adopt  the 
policy  of  increasing  the  volume  of  money  to  keep 
pace  with  the  increase  in  population  and  business. 
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If  checks  are  used,  something  must  be  done  to 
make  them  good  for  what  banks  certify  them  to  be 
worth.  It  is  clearly  wrong  for  the  government  to 
allow  banks  to  certify  that  John  Doe  has  deposited, 
subject  to  the  order  of  Richard  Roe,  one  thousand 
dollars.  Then,  at  the  same  time,  permit  the  bank 
so  certifying  to  loan  out  from  75  to  85  per  cent,  of 
that  money.  If  the  government  permits  this  to  be 
done,  it  should  become  responsible  for  the  payment 
of  the  money  in  case  the  bank  fails.  Such  a  course 
on  the  part  of  the  government  would  go  far  towards 
preventing  panics.  Again,  notes,  drafts,  checks, 
etc.,  should  be  forbidden  by  law  to  be  endorsed  by 
the  second  person.  Or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  a 
party  endorsing  the  obligation  should  not  be  held 
responsible  for  the  payment  thereof  If  one  man 
wants  to  accept  a  note  or  any  written  promise  in 
lieu  of  money,  let  him  do  so.  But  it  is  as  much  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  forbid  his  endorsing  it 
to  another,  and  thus  thrusting  that  explosive  ele- 
ment into  circulation  instead  of  money,  as  it  is  to 
establish  a  quarantine  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
contageous  diseases  into  a  community. 

This  would  do  a  great  deal  toward  keeping 
these  dangerous  substitutes  for  money  out  of  circu- 
lation, and  avert  much  danger  and  prevent  a  vast 
deal  of  suffering  and  loss,  which  are  now  undergone. 
This  would  be  the  people  legislating  for  the  safety 
of  the  people.  But  remember  all  this  will  call  for 
more  money  to  take  the  place  of  these  substitutes. 
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Now,  why  should  money  not  be  as  conveniently  ob- 
tained as  a  substitute.  An  individual  must  have 
credit  (property)  in  order  to  get  a  substitute  that  will 
obtain  for  him  what  money  would  if  he  had  it.  Very 
well,  the  same  credit  (property)  would  get  him  the 
legal-tender  money  under  the  system  I  propose. 
Then  the  government  could  establish  a  system  of 
postal  telegraphy,  by  which  it  could  be  sent  over  the 
wire :  **  Sam  Jones  has  deposited  in  Chicago,  one 
thousand  dollars  for  John  Smith  in  New  York."  In 
such  case  if  checks  are  found  convenient  in  the  set- 
tlement of  balances,  no  harm  could  come  from  their 
use,  because,  every  check  would  represent  not  only 
so  much  money  deposited,  but  actually  held  for  its 
redemption.  While  under  our  present  system,  a 
certified  check  may  leave  Chicago,  and  before  it 
reaches  its  destination,  the  certifying  bank  may  fail ; 
and  the  receiver  of  the  check  is  alarmed,  and  dare 
not  endorse  it  to  another  bank.  And  the  unsafe 
substitute  not  only  stops  its  work  of  settling  balances 
and  exchanging  property  but  arrests  more  or  less 
the  circulation  of  real  money.  Because  it  has  dis- 
turbed business  and  would-be  investors  hold  their 
money  till  confidence  is  restored. 

A  wealthy  citizen  of  one  of  the  cities  in  the 
State  of  N.  Y.,  informed  me  that  he  was  one  of  the 
directors  of  a  bank  and  that  he  had  warned  his 
brother  bankers  against  the  course  they  were  pur- 
suing, on  the  ground,  that  these  frequent  business 
depressions,  resulting  from  a  contraction  of  the  cur- 
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rency,  would  set  the  people  to  looking  after  the 
cause.  And  he  followed  with  the  statement,  that 
had  the  people  known  two  years  ago  the  real  con- 
dition of  the  banks,  not  one  of  them  could  have 
lasted  twenty-four  hours.  They  could  not  redeem 
their  pledges  and  when  the  people  made  a  run  on 
one  bank,  others  came  forward  with  funds  to  help 
the  one  assailed,  and  in  this  way  many  were  saved, 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  swept  away.  But 
a  large  number  failed  in  spite  of  their  efforts  to  save 
one  another. 

And  those  that  did  survive  the  panic,  did  so,  as 
the  banker  admitted  to  me,  because  the  people  did 
not  know  their  real  situation.  Thus  it  is  seen,  that 
banks  do  business  in  a  perpetual  state  of  insolvency, 
and  owe  their  profits  to  the  ignorance  of  the  people. 
Yet,  I  cannot  see  how  they  can  do  differently  under 
the  circumstances,  If  they  were  compelled  to  keep 
as  much  of  their  own  money  on  hand  for  redemption 
purposes  as  they  have  loaned  of  other  peoples,  it 
would  destroy  the  income  of  banks.  And  if  the 
people  knew  the  secret  of  their  profit,  they  would 
not  tolerate  their  existence. 

The  nature  and  functions  of  money  are  such,  and 
the  destructive  power  of  interest  so  mighty,  and  so 
swift  and  certain  in  its  work  of  wrenching  the 
peoples  property  from  them,  that  the  only  way  bank- 
ing can  be  justified,  so  far  as  it  consists  in  loaning 
money  at  a  profit,  is  upon  the   condition  that  the 
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profit  SO  accruing  shall  go  to  pay  government  ex- 
penses (peoples  taxes). 

Did  you  ever  ask  yourself  the  question:  Why 
did  Christ  call  the  money-changers  thieves  and  kick' 
them  out  of  the  temple  ?  They  were  not  stealing 
as  one  steals  when  he  takes  the  property  of  others  11 
without  the  owners  knowledge  or  consent.  Neither 
do  they  appear  to  have  been  violating  any  statute. 
They  were  undoubtedly  doing  what  we  would  calljl 
a  Wall  Street  business,  loaning  and  speculating  in 
money.  But  the  searching  eye  of  Christ  saw  theji 
results  that  must  inevitably  follow  their  business. 
He  knew  that  it  meant  the  absorption  of  the 
property  of  the  country  by  a  few  money-changers. 
The  vision  of  the  good  Nazarine  swept  down  the 
ages  and  saw  this  serpent,  interest,  coiling  itself 
around  the  homes  of  the  people,  and  crushing  the 
life  out  of  countless  millions  of  earth's  toilingf  sons. 
He  could  also  foresee  how  noiselessly  and  stealthily 
this  would  be  accomplished,  and  how  slow  the  people 
would  be  to  suspect  the  real  destroyer  of  their  hap- 
piness. Therefore  the  soul  that  could  hate  only 
wrong,  but  which  was  ever  alive  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  human  family,  burst  forth  in  a  scathing  rebuke 
to  the  money-changers. 

Interest  is  unnatural,  therefore  must  destroy.  To 
illustrate :  Labor  is,  and  must  of  necessity  be  the 
producing  cause  of  all  wealth.  And  whoever  re- 
ceives income  without  labor,  simply  gathers  the 
earnings  of  others  without  producing  anything  him- 
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self.  If  you  would  raise  crops,  you  must  plough, 
plant,  reap,  and  care  for.  It  is  labor  from  first  to 
last.  But  money  loaned,  not  only  accumulates  with- 
out labor  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  but  faster  and 
faster,  and  yet  faster,  so  that  in  a  few  years  a  very 
small  sum,  comparatively  speaking,  will  absorb  the 
wealth  of  the  earth. 

I  have  heard  a  proposition  stated  substantially 
as  follows:  I  have  labored,  earned  and  received  one 
thousand  dollars.  Now,  what  is  the  difference  to  the 
community  whether  I  let  another  have  this  money  to 
use  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  or  whether 
I  use  it  for  that  purpose  myself?  The  bor- 
rower gets  the  benefit  of  my  past  labor,  which 
adds  so  much  to  his  power  to  accumulate  for 
himself  Therefore,  is  it  not  just  to  charge  in- 
terest for  the  use  of  money  ?  I  answer :  I  am  not 
blaming  men  for  charging  interest  for  money  loaned. 
I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  let  a  man  have  money 
without  interest  when  I  might  use  it  profitably  in 
other  ways.  What  I  complain  of,  is  the  system  that 
compels  me  (the  people)  to  pay  interest  on  my  own 
money,  while  I  am  left  at  the  loaner  s  mercy  as  to 
what  rate  I  shall  pay ;  and  at  the  same  time,  he  has 
power  to  refuse  me  altogether  if  he  sees  fit,  no 
matter  what  my  necessities  are  or  what  security  I 
may  offer.  And  last  but  not  least,  he  can  control 
the  price  of  my  property. 

The  difference  in  the  effect  of  whether  you  loan 
your  money  or  use  it  in  business,  may  be  illustrated 
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as  follows :  I  will  stand  in  the  place  of  the  Ameri- 
can  people,  and  call  myself  a  farmer  and  my  average 
net  income  3  per  cent,  per  annum.  Now,  it  is  clearJ 
that  whoever  makes  his  property  gain  ten  per  cent. ' 
is  doing  7  per  cent,  better  than  I  am.  Now,  we 
must  be  governed  by  the  general  average.  Of 
course  then,  you  cannot  expect  to  make  more  money 
in  business  than  I  can;  else  your  case  would  be  an  ex- 
ceptional one,  and,  therefore  would  not  illustrate  any 
general  fact  or  principle  in  political  economy.  There- 
fore, loaning  your  thousand  dollars  at  ten  per  cent 
instead  of  using  it  in  business  gives  you  seven  pel 
cent,  the  advantage  of  me  on  your  investment 
Again,  the  fact  that  the  average  gain  on  my  invest- 
ments is  only  3  per  cent  proves  that  that  is  all  I  cae 
make  the  money,  time  and  labor  bring  me. 

It  requires  no  very  great  sagacity  to  see,  that 
if  you  loan  your  money  at  present  rates  of  inter- 
est, you  will  get  rich  very  much  faster  than  I  can, 
even  if  I  do  not  borrow.  The  fact  is  also  patent 
that  when  you  have  become  rich  I  (the  people)  must 
be  that  much  the  poorer,  because,  you  have  not 
created  your  wealth  as  I  have,  but  drawn  it  from  my, 
earnings.  | 

But   you  may  say  that  if  you  had  used  your 
money  in  business,  and  I  being  a  farmer,  you  might 
have  engaged  in  the  same  enterprise  and  thus  be-, 
come  my  competitor  in  market  for  the  sale  of  pro 
duce  and  thus  lowered  the  price,  I  answer:     You 
cannot  harm  me  by  joining  me  in  farming.      If  yo.v 
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purchase  my  neighbors  farm,  he  moves  out  and  you 
move  in  and  my  status  is  not  changed  in  regard  to 
competitors.'  I  have  only  exchanged  one  neighbor 
for  another.  And  if  you  make  a  new  home  on  the 
prairie  or  in  the  forest,  you  have  not  harmed  me. 
For  every  additional  farm  brought  into  existence 
lessens  the  quantity  of  unoccupied  land  by  so  much, 
and  thus  increases  the  value  of  mine.  Again,  every 
additional  farm  calls  for  more  laborers,  more  ploughs, 
more  mowers,  more  reapers,  more  chains,  more 
blacksmithing,  etc.,  etc.  This  helps  to  keep  the 
mechanics  employed  which  increases  the  market  for 
produce.  You  see  there  is  an  unerring  general  law 
of  balance  and  counterbalance  permeating  and  gov- 
erning all  industries. 

I  am  sometimes  asked  the  question :     Will  not 
money  loaning  by  the  government  be  cumbersome,, 
and  call  for  an  additional  army  of  officers,  and  thus; 
make  the  official  patronage  of  the  government  more: 
despotic  and  dangerous  than  it  now  is  ?     I   answer. 
There  appears  to  have  been  nothing  cumbersome.- 
under  the  reign  of  the  Franklinean  system.     It  is. 
true  there  was  less  territory  and  a  smaller  popula- 
tion in   Pennsylvania,  than  there   is   in   the   United 
States  at  the  present  time.     But  the  same  routine, 
rules  and  intricacies  attends  the  loaning  of  money 
to  twenty  thousand  as  to  twenty  million.    The  facil- 
ities simply  need  to  be  increased  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  greater  number.     In  other  words 

money  loaning  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  or  for 
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any  other  State  for  that  matter,  calls  for  as  many 
kinds  of  bank  machinery,  and  therefore  is  just  as 
complicated,  as  it  is  for  the  whole  nation. 

But  when  there  is  money  enough  to  do  business 
on  a  cash  basis,  banking  will  be  greatly  simplified ; 
and  most  of  the  intricacies,  which  now  make  banking 
as  well  as  other  kinds  of  business  a  very  hazardous 
kind  of  gambling,  will  disappear. 

The  security  offered  for  money  will  be  subscribed 
to  by  an  appraiser  (the  present  justices  of  the  peace 
may  be  authorized,)  as  being  unincumbered  and  of 
a  certain  market  value.  The  banker  then  has  nothing 
to  do  but  to  count  out  the  money  and  receive  the 
security  offered.  He  will  have  no  power  to  refuse 
the  applicant  money,  because  he  happens  to  be  a 
political  opponent  or  advocates  a  principle  that  does 
not  suit  the  income  class.  Neither  can  he  make 
men  favor  his  re-election  to  office  by  granting  or 
refusing  favors,  for  he  would  have  no  power  to  do 
either.  Thus  would  be  destroyed  the  dangerous 
favoritism  now  enjoyed  by  the  banks. 

A  man  having  security  to  give  has  a  natural 
right  to  money.  He  has  a  right  to  coin  his  land  or 
other  safe  property,  as  Dr.  Franklin  said  the  people 
were  permitted  to  do  under  his  system. 

The  Government  loan  agents  will,  of  course,  be 
placed  under  bonds  for  the  safe  handling  of  the 
funds  entrusted  to  their  care.  The  people  would 
very  naturally  desire  that  the  present  bankers  should 
fill  these  places  of  trust,  since  they  have  become 
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experts  in  the  handling  of  money,  are  favorably 
located,  and  without  doubt  are  as  honest  as  the 
generality  of  mankind.  But  in  any  event,  these 
bankers  should  be  elected  for  a  long  term  and  by  a 
popular  vote ;  but  to  be  removed  by  the  people, 
whenever  they,  in  their  sovereign  will,  decide  them 
to  be  lacking  in  capacity  or  unworthy  of  confidence. 
This  will  make  the  banks  what  they  ought  to  be  ; 
the  servants  of  the  people  instead  of  their  masters 
as  they  now  are.  This  done,  and  the  producers  of 
wealth  become  the  architects  of  their  own  financial 
destiny  and  the  real  custodians  of  their  own  money. 

While  the  Franklinean  system  of  money  pre- 
vailed, the  Pennsylvania  legislature  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  provide  against  the  absorption  of  the  money, 
by  limiting  the  amount  that  could  be  taken  out  by 
any  individual  or  corporation.  The  same  necessity 
exists  now,  and  probably  will  under  any  system  of 
money.  Some  law  should  be  enacted  to  prevent 
absorption  of  money  by  tying  it  up  in  banks,  etc., 
and  creating  a  panic,  as  is  now  done  as  a  rule  sev- 
eral times  a  year. 

There  will  always  be  some  money  loaning  out- 
side of  the  government.  There  will  be  those  willing 
to  loan  more  or  less  to  persons  who  cannot  give 
such  security  as  the  government  will  be  obliged  to 
demand.  Thus,  the  government  loaning  money  will 
not  lessen  the  honest  poor  man's  opportunity  to  get 
accommodations,  but  rather  increase  it ;  since  money 
will  be  more  plentiful  and  the  people  more  prosper- 
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ous,  which  tends  to  make  good  paymasters,  and  all 
kinds  of  sureties  more  reliable. 

The  fact  that  money  is  a  creature  of  human  law, 
and,  therefore,  cannot  reproduce  itself  as  a  product 
of  nature  can,  is  an  important  factor  in  the  financial 
problem.  If  we  sow  a  bushel  of  wheat,  it  will  re- 
produce itself  multiplied  perhaps  by  forty.  Not  so 
with  money.  No  matter  how  often  you  loan  it,  or 
what  you  do  with  it,  it  can  never  gain  any  more  i 
money.  There  can  never  be  another  dollar  added 
to  the  world's  present  stock  of  money  unless  gov- 
ernments manufacture  it.  Therefore,  interest  is 
continually  being  paid  in  property,  which  must 
sooner  or  later  be  absorbed  by  it.  And  the  startling 
and  almost  inconceivable  rapidity  with  which  this  ab-  * 
sorption  takes  place  will  appear  when  we  realize 
that  five  million  dollars  loaned  at  ten  per  cent,  in- 
terest compounded  annually,  will,  in  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  years  amount  to  more  than  three  hun- 
dred billion  dollars.  A  sum  vastly  greater  than  the 
present  value  of  the  globe.  Reader  sit  down  before 
this  awful  fact,  and  ask  yourself  if  the  people  can 
retain  possession  of  their  property,  and  at  the  same 
time  pay  large  interest  to  corporations  for  money 
with  which  to  make  their  exchanges. 

Unstable  money  and  high  rates  of  interest  have 
caused  more  heartaches,  poverty  and  business  dis- 
asters, than  all  other  influences  that  have  operated 
upon  human  destiny.  When  the  people  undertake 
to  make  their  exchanges  with  money  that  costs  them 
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a  larger  percentage  than  the  average  net  gain  of 
their  wealth,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  where  their 
property  will  land.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  about  85 
per  cent  of  business  men  do  not  succeed  and  that 
very  few  gain  a  competency  ? 

The  victims  of  usury  struggle  and  suffer  for  a 
time,  and  finally  go  into  bankruptcy;  and  their 
creditors  take  what  remains,  if  any.  Then,  in  a  few 
years,  another  crop,  young  and  daring,  together 
with  some  of  the  more  vigorous  of  the  old  unfor- 
tunates, who  have  managed  by  hook  or  by  crook  to 
get  a  new  start,  enter  business.  But  at  least  85  out 
of  every  100  of  them  must  again  go  down  ;  for  the 
same  heartless  cormorant  lino-ers  to  swallow  them 
up.  Look  at  the  record  of  failures  !  See  the  busi- 
ness world  getting  up  every  few  years  only  to  fall 
again  under  the  burden  of  interest.  Some  men  are 
indiscreet  and  failures  will  occur  under  any  system 
of  money ;  but  they  would  be  exceptional  if  we  had 
a  sound  currency  with  the  volume  kept  uniform  by 
law.  More  than  nine-tenths  of  the  business  failures 
which  the  world  has  recorded  can  be  traced  directly 
to  interest  and  a  changing  volume  of  money. 

A  TALK  TO  LABORERS. 

The  laboring  people  have  many  just  grievances. 
But  they  make  many  complaints  against  capital 
which  are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  unjust.  For 
example :  they  complain  that  capitalists  get  too  large 
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a  share  of  their  earnings.  By  this  they  mean,  that 
when  houses  are  built  for  example,  most  of  the 
building  material  is  furnished  by  employers  of  labor, 
and  that  they  take  too  much  of  the  money  paid  by 
the  builder,  and  leave  the  wage  workers  too  little. 
This  is  undoubtedly  true  in  many  instances  in  all 
kinds  of  business.  But  it  is  not  so  generally  the 
case,  nor  is  the  difference  in  favor  of  capital  so  great 
as  many  suppose.  To  illustrate  :  There  are  about 
253,000  workshops  in  the  United  States  averaging 
II  persons  to  each  shop  ;  184,000  averaging  4  per- 
sons to  a  shop  ;  98,000  averaging  2  ;  275,000  aver- 
aging I.  Total  810,000.  Notice  what  a  large 
number  of  our  mechanics  are  engaged  in  business 
on  a  small  scale,  many  of  them  at  work  alone. 
They  are  blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  etc.,  purchasing 
their  own  raw  material  and  having  the  full  results 
of  their  labor.  And  we  see  enough  of  them  and 
their  circumstances  to  know  that  their  profits  are 
not  so  great  that  it  ought  to  create  envy  in  the 
bosom  of  the  average  wage  worker  who  escapes 
much  of  their  anxiety.  As  a  rule,  the  success  at- 
tending those  who  do  a  small  business  on  their  own 
account  does  not  tend  to  show  that  the  employers 
get  such  an  enormous  profit  on  the  labor  of  their 
employees.  But  all  our  shop-keepers  and  the  vast 
army  of  traders  and  merchants  are  entitled  to  have 
wages  allowed  to  them  before  we  undertake  to  es- 
timate what  their  capital  is  earning  independent  of 
their  labor.     And  most  of  these  men  are  entitled  to 
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higher  wages  than  the  average  employee,  from  the 
fact,  that  they,  as  a  rule,  work  more  hours  and  their 
risks  and  responsibilities  are  much  greater.  Now 
when  a  fair  compensation  in  wages  is  deducted  for 
these  men,  it  will  reduce  the  profits  amazingly  which 
now  appear  to  accrue  to  capital  from  the  employ- 
ment of  labor. 

The  dearth  of  employment  resulting  from  falling 
prices  gives  the  employer  the  opportunity  to  take 
advantage  of  labor  which  of  course  he  will  do  more 
or  less.  But  the  same  cause  that  compels  the  wage 
worker  to  work  for  small  pay,  compels  the  contrac- 
tor to  build  for  a  low  price,  and  forces  traders  to  do 
business  on  a  small  margin.  Indeed,  as  I  have  be- 
fore described,  when  prices  are  falling  capitalists 
cannot  afford  to  employ  labor  in  building  or  at  any- 
thing else  except  on  scanty  remuneration. 

I  would  have  my  laboring  countrymen  organize, 
discuss  and  learn  the  true  relations  of  labor  to  capi- 
tal, and  act  consistent  with  the  rights  and  best  inter- 
ests of  all.  But  I  would  not  have  them  attempt 
impossibilities  nor  disregard  the  natural  differences 
which  the  God  of  nature  hath  visibly  made  in  His 
children.  These  differences  make  a  more  harmonious 
whole,  and  result  in  the  greatest  good  of  all.  Those 
who  cannot  see  deeply  into  nature,  see  a  thousand 
incongruities  in  her  mechanism  and  are  very  likely 
to  construe  the  abuse  of  one  gift  into  an  argument 
against  its  use.  As  for  example:  Some  men  have 
so  abused  their  power  to  gain  wealth  and  so  disre- 
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garded  the  rights  of  others  in  the  accumulation  of 
large  estates,  that  it  has  bred  associations  of  people, 
who  are  daily  making  converts  to  the  faith,  that 
private  ownership,  of  property  is  wrong.  But,  to 
my  mind,  no  greater  calamity  could  befall  the  human 
race  than  to  destroy  the  private  ownership  of  prop- 
erty. The  red  man  is  encouraged  to  abandon  the 
forest  gloom  and  his  savage  haunts,  for  the  open 
fields  and  clear  sunlight,  by  the  prospect  of  having 
something  he  can  call  his  own.  Something  that  he 
can  fence  in,  so  to  speak,  and  be  protected  in  his 
possessions  by  civil  law.  And  not  be  obliged  to 
yield  it  up  to  whoever  happens  to  have  a  swifter 
arrow  or  more  deadly  tomahawk. 

If  you  would  have  the  Irish  people  prosper  and 
become  self-reliant,  sell  them  the  land  they  till. 
Don't  give  it  to  them,  nor  tax  it  above  other  prop- 
erty after  they  have  it  in  their  possession.  Let  the 
long  oppressed  sons  of  Erin  feel  that  industry  can 
secure  them  a  permanent  abiding  place,  a  home,  and 
Ireland  will  soon  bloom  like  a  garden,  and  peace 
and  contentment  will  reign  within  all  her  borders. 

I  want  no  laws  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
labor.  I  only  want  those  repealed  which  are  ex- 
clusively in  the  interest  of  capital ;  and  those  relate 
almost  entirely  to  finance.  All  I  ask  for  labor  is  an 
open  field  and  a  fair  opportunity. 

The  great  Author  of  our  being  hath  so  ordained 
in  the  creation,  that  labor  shall  be  the  groundwork 
of  all  real  prosperity,  and  the  foundation-stone  of  all 
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permanent  happiness.  Get  rich  and  rear  your  chil- 
dren in  idleness  if  you  will.  They  will  grow  weak, 
for  only  labor  can  keep  them  strong ;  and  their 
children  will  be  weaker  still.  And  soon  the  property 
gathered  by  a  more  vigorous  ancestry  will  be  scat- 
tered to  the  four  winds,  and  a  storm  of  sorrow  will 
sweep  across  the  sunny  path  of  these  frail  victims  of 
idleness  and  ill-spent  wealth. 

To  labor  is  the  normal  condition  of  man.  To 
neglect  to  perform  it,  is  to  invite  disease,  decay,  and 
physical  and  moral  death. 

Laborers  should  not  envy  those  who  employ 
their  coachman  and  footman.  In  doing  this  they 
keep  so  many  from  seeking  employment  in  other  in- 
dustries, and  the  wages  paid  goes  into  the  hands  of 
toil.  Let  the  rich  build  their  palaces  to  the  skies 
and  around  the  world.  Every  stick,  stone,  brick, 
nail,  or  drop  of  paint  calls  for  more  labor  to  produce 
them,  and  labor  must  be  benefitted  by  it.  In  other 
words,  when  a  palace  has  been  built,  we  can  say 
that  it  has  been  purchased  of  the  laborers,  and  they 
have  received  money  for  it. 

Labor  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  extravagant 
outlays  of  the  rich  in  costly  dwellings,  rich  furniture 
or  expensive  clothing.  The  more  costly  the  thing 
they  purchase,  the  more  labor  it  represents.  It  re- 
quires much  more  labor  to  manufacture  a  piano  that 
sells  for  one  thousand  dollars  than  one  that  sells  for 
two  hundred.  What  laborers  need  most  fear  from 
the  money  of  the  rich  is  that  they  will  hoard  it,  or 
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loan  it  at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest.  This  can  be 
prevented  only  by  opening  other  avenues  through 
which  the  people  can  get  money  at  low  rates  and 
make  it  unprofitable  to  keep  money  on  hand.  Then 
it  will  be  used  in  business  and  improvements,  and 
labor  will  be  well  employed. 

I  commend  the  following  lucid  explanation  of  a 
principle  which  the  laboring  people  ought  to  under- 
stand above  all  others  at  the  present  time.  On  page 
58  of  vol.  I.,  of  the  report  of  the  monetary  commis- 
sion, I  find  the  following : 


"The  peculiar  effect  of  a  contraction  in  the  volume  of 
money  is  to  give  profit  to  the  owners  of  unemployed  money, 
through  the  appreciation  of  its  purchasing  power,  by  the 
mere  lapse  of  time.  It  is  falling  prices  that  robs  labor  of 
employment  and  precipitates  a  conflict  between  it  and 
money  capital,  and  it  is  the  appreciating  effect  which  a 
shrinkage  in  the  volume  of  money  has  on  the  value  of 
money  that  renders  the  contest  an  unequal  one,  and  gives 
to  money  capital  the  decisive  advantage  over  labor  and 
over  other  forms  of  capital  invested  in  industrial  enterprises. 
Idle  machinery  and  industrial  appliances  of  all  kinds,  instead 
of  being  productive  of  profit,  are  a  source  of  loss.  They 
constantly  deteriorate  through  rust  and  waste.  They  can- 
not escape  the  assessor  and  tax-gatherer,  as  the  bulk  of 
money  does,  and  must  pay  extra  insurance  when  idle. 
Labor,  unlike  money,  cannot  be  hoarded.  The  day's  labor 
unperformed  is  so  much  capital  lost  forever  to  the  laborer 
and  to  society.  It  being  his  only  capital,  his  only  means  of 
existence,  the  laborer  cannot  wait  on  better  times  for  better 
wages.  Absolute  necessity  forces  him  to  dispose  of  it  on 
any  terms  which  the  owners  of  money  may  dictate.  These 
are  the  conditions  which  surround  the  laborer  throughout 
the  commercial  world  to-day.  The  labor  of  the  past  is  en- 
slaving the  labor  of  the  present.     At  least  that  portion  of 
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the  labor  of  the  past  which  has  been  cystallized  into  money- 
is  enabled  through  a  shrinkage  of  its  volume  and  while  ly- 
ing idle  in  the  hands  of  its  owners  to  increase  its  command 
over  present  labor  and  over  all  forms  of  property  and  to 
transform  vast  numbers  of  honest  and  industrious  workmen 
into  beggars." 

On  page  57  of  the  same  report,  same  volume, 
the  commission  make  the  following  statement : 

"  Let  labor  and  capital  be  put  on  equal  terms,  so  that 
idle  capital  will  be  as  unfruitful  as  idle  labor,  and  the  con- 
flict between  them  will  cease  to  be  destructive." 

Laboring  men  can  you  not  see  that  so  long  as 
the  purchasing  power  of  money  is  increasing  in  the 
owners  pockets,  he  has  a  strong  inducement  to  keep 
it  there  ?  If,  for  example,  you  ask  him  to  use  it  to 
build  tenement  houses,  he  will  very  naturally  tell 
you,  that  he  had  rather  wait  another  year,  or  until 
his  money  will  purchase  more  labor  and  more  build- 
ing material.  Again,  he  knows  that  if  he  builds 
while  prices  are  falling  he  may  be  obliged  to  sell  at 
a  loss.  Therefore,  he  fears  to  build.  In  other 
words,  a  shrinking  volume  of  money  has  placed  the 
capitalist  where  he  dare  not  invest  his  money  if  he 
would.  Therefore,  if  the  laboring  men  want  plenty 
of  work  and  good  wages,  let  them  help  to  see  to  it 
that  the  volume  of  money  is  increased  so  that  the 
value  of  dollars  will  beg-in  to  decrease  in  the  pockets 
of  their  holders,  as  labor  ceases  to  be  remunerative 
while  it  is  unemployed.     This  done,  the  interest  of 
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capital  will  be  identical  with  that  of  labor,  and  they 
will  move  on  in  harmony. 

I  will  introduce  what  else  I  have  to  say  in  this 
volume  with  two  quotations  from  our  monetary  com- 
mission. On  page  59,  vol.  I.,  of  their  report  I  find 
the  following: 

"  The  average  stocks  of  nearly  all  commodities  are  at 
no  time  sufficient  for  more  than  a  few  months  consumption. 
Without  constant  reproduction,  mankind  would  soon  be 
stripped  of  all  their  movable  possessions.  No  more  fatal 
blow,  therefore,  could  be  directed  against  the  economical 
machinery  of  civilized  life  than  one  against  labor,  and  that 
blow  can  be  most  effectively  delivered  through  a  policy 
which  strikes  down  prices.  If  all  debts  in  this  country  had 
been  doubled  by  an  act  of  legislation,  it  would  have  been  a 
far  less  calamity  to  the  debtor,  and  to  the  country  than  the 
increase  in  their  real  burden  already  caused  by  a  contraction 
in  the  volume  of  money.  And  infinitely  more  disastrous  in 
every  sense  than  an  unjust  increase  in  the  burden  of  debt 
is  the  universal  stagnation  of  industry  and  commerce  re- 
sulting from  the  same  cause." 

On  page  57,  same  vol.,  same  report,  the  commit- 
tee make  the  following  statement : 

"  The  peaceful  conflict  which  under  a  just  money  sys- 
tem is  continually  waged  between  money  capital  and  labor, 
and  which  tends  only  to  secure  the  rights  of  each,  and  is 
essential  to  the  progress  of  society,  is  changed  under  a 
shrinking  volume  of  money  to  an  unrelenting  war,  threat- 
ening the  destruction  of  both." 

Nothing  can  be  truer  than  this.  Nevertheless,  I 
do  not  ask  that  the  system  of  banking  which  I  sug- 
gest shall  be  adopted  if  a  better  can   be   devised. 
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But  I  know  that  the  one  we  are  now  Hving  under 
is  not  only  ruinous  to  business,  but  it  is  a  con- 
stant source  of  danger  to  the  rights  of  property, 
through  the  depression  which  it  causes,  wherein  riot 
and  crime  breed,  and  the  mistaken  victims  of  a  des- 
potic money  system  assail  friend  and  foe  alike ;  re- 
garding all  large  accumulations  as  destructive  of 
their  interests. 

In  closing  this  volume  I  will  state  a  few  proposi- 
tions to  the  business  world : 

First,  your  success  as  mercantile  men  depends 
upon  prices.  That  is,  if  prices  are  firm  or  rising, 
trade  will  be  lively,  money  will  circulate  rapidly,  and 
you  will  realize  a  profit  from  your  business.  But  if 
prices  are  unsteady  or  falling,  business  will  stagnate, 
money  will  move  slower  and  slower,  and  you  will 
suffer  anxiety  and  loss. 

Second.  It  is  scientifically  true  and  demon- 
strated by  all  experience  in  trade  and  commerce, 
that  there  cannot  be  a  general  rise  in  prices  without 
a  general  increase  in  the  volume  of  money. 

Third.  The  money  now  idle  will  not  seek  in- 
vestment and  move  rapidly  through  the  channels  of 
trade  until  there  is  more  money.  For  the  all  sufficient 
reason,  that  a  rise  of  prices  is  as  necessary  to  create 
a  demand  for  money,  as  for  anything  else. 

Fourth.  Not  only  our  own,  but  .the  world*s 
volume  of  money  is  growing  less  in  proportion  to 
the  mass  of  property  and  commodities  that  stands 
against,  or  is  to  be  exchanged  for  and  by  it.    There- 
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fore,   the  cause  of  the  general  fall  of  prices   an 
stagnation  is  plain,  and  scientifically  demonstrable. 

Now,  since  under  an  all-wise  Providence  the  in- 
terest of  one  is  the  interest  of  all,  and  to  labor  for 
one  another  is  a  common  duty,  let  us  engage 
earnestly  in  the  noble  work  of  making  our  suffering 
fellow-men  acquainted  with  these  vital  truths,  and 
thus  usher  in  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  brighter  era 
for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  earth. 


FINIS. 
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